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THE SESQUICENTENARY OF GOETHE’S DEATH 


At the 1982 AULLA Congress held at Massey University several 
sessions in the German section were reserved for papers devoted 
to Goethe and matters Goethean. To mark the sesqui-centennial 
of his death, the Auslese of these contributions is presented here. 
Herbert Kraft’s deliberations on /phigenie auf Tauris and Hans 
Kuhn’s judicious investigation of the Scandinavian sources and 
traditions informing Erlkönig are two pieces providing fitting 
tribute to a man of quite extraordinary versatility and stature. 


DAS MAGRE LICHT VON DER HUMANITÄT 
ÜBER GOETHES SCHAUSPIEL ‘IPHIGENIE 
AUF TAURIS’ 


FÜR HANSJURGEN BONING 


HERBERT KRAFT 


Universitat Murste- 


‘HIER will das Drama gar nicht fort, es ist verflucht, der König von 
Tauris soll reden als wenn kzin Strumpfwürcker in Apolde hungerte’ 
—schrieb Goethe am 6. Marz 1779 an Charlotte von Stein. Die 
Widerstände, die er bei der Arbeit an seinem Drama erfuhr, 
waren nicht nur den besonderen Umständen seiner Zeit zuzu- 
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schreiben oder der künstlerischen Form, die er gewählt hatte. Wie 
‘Protokolle und Ackten’! und die ‘Auslesung’ von Rekruten? mit 
dem Schauspiel ‘Iphigenie’ durch dessen Entstehungsgeschichte 
zusammenhängen, das ist nur die Erfahrung vom Widerspruch 
zwischen dem, was ist, und dem, was sein soll; von der Wirk- 
lichkeit, die der Mensch nicht will und in der zu leben er dennoch 
gezwungen ist. | l 

So spricht im Stück Iphigenie davon, daß sie sich nicht in die 
Wirklichkeit gewöhne, weil sie in ihr ‘fremd’ sei, und dann: sie 
suche ‘mit der Seele’ ‘das Land der Griechen’ (V. 6-12). Das 
letzte ist der Topos von der Sehnsucht nach Heimat; wo Heimat 
nicht ist, gibt es vielfältigen Ersatz: Besitz, Sieg, Ehre—Gehor- 
sam, Pflicht, Trost—und auch das Heilige (V. 27-34) sind zum 
Ersatz verfallen. Selbst das Heilige, und erst recht das andere alle, 
ist Attribut des ‘Sklaven’, nicht des ‘Menschen’; ist Fremdes, Ent- 
fremdetes, dem Menschen Äußerliches, Spiegelung des Mangels an 
Autonomie, verdinglichte Negativität. Ist erst der ‘an und für sich 
seiende’ Wille (nach Hegels Bestimmung?) die Humanität, der ver- 
wirklichte Mensch als ‘die sich selbst bestimmende Allgemeinheit, 
der Wille, die Freiheit’, so ist im unterscheidenden Wollen (dem ‘be- 
schließenden’ oder ‘reflektierenden Willen’, der sich ‘als Willen eines 
bestimmten Individuums’ setzt) schon dessen Ankündigung in der 
realen Existenz vorhanden: als Subjekt, das nur sich will, Herr- 
schaft aber nicht will, sie dennoch erfährt und die Unterwerfung 
kategorisch versagt, das heißt ungehorsam ist gegenüber Menschen 
wie Göttern. So kann Iphigenie der Göttin nur ‘mit stillem Wider- 
willen’ dienen (V. 36; siehe auch V. 1087): anstatt nach göttlichem 
Dienst verlangt es sie nach menschlicher Heimat. Ist also die 
Priesterin die ‘Vertriebene’, “Verwaiste’ (V. 73), wird die Heimat 
verlangt für die Menschen an Stelle des Himmels für die Götter 
und an Stelle der Fremde für die Menschen. 

Darum führt der Weg zur Humanität als dem imenschenwiirdi- 
gen Leben über die Veränderung der Bedingungen, auf denen die 
bestehende Wirklichkeit beruht: eine Einsicht, die schon in Goethes 
Erfahrung von Apolda steckte. Auch das heiligste der Gesetze ist 
noch nicht die Freiheit des Menschen, sondern auch bloß seine 
vorläufige Existenzform—wie alle Gesetze. Der ‘natürliche Wille’ 
als ‘Empfindung’, als ‘Neigung’ (V. 100) beendet das Menschen- 
als ‘Empfindung’ als ‘Neigung’ (V. 100) beendet das Menschen- 
opfer: Thoas macht den Anfang, den Göttern das-zu nehmen, was 
nach ‘ihrem’ Gesetz ihnen zustand (V. 97-105). So beginnt 
Humanität dort, wo das Unrecht aufgehoben wird, das im Recht 
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der (göttlichen) Gesetze bestand. Diese Abiösung des Mythos ist 
schon in der Vorlage des Goetheschen Schauspiels, in Euripides’ 
‘Iphigenie bei den Taurern’, gezeigt, wo die Göttin Artemis 
Iphigenie gar nicht zum Opfer will, nur Kalchas, der Seher, sich 
geirrt hat. 

Der natürliche Wille des Thoas hat seine Jialektische Ergänzung 
im beschließenden Willen Iphigenies (V. 122ff.): Leben und Götter 
werden der Vernunft unterworfen. Humanität vermenschlicht 
Götter und Gesetze; die Gorter sind Cann als Projektionen des 
Menschen erkannt: ‘Sie reden nur durch unser Herz zu uns.’ 
(V. 494) ‘Der mißversteht die Himmlischen, der sie/Blutgierig 
wähnt; er dichtet ihnen nur/Die eignen greusamen Begierden an. 
(V. 523-525) Von Humanität zu reden heißt also auch, die 
Verantwortung für das, was ist unc was geschieht, in kein 
Schicksal und keinen unerforschlichen Ratschluß mehr zu proji- 
zieren, heißt das Bewußtsein über das Sein, von dem es ausgeht, 
in Richtung der Veränderung des Seins zur Humanität hinauszu- 
bringen. | 

Iphigenies Monolog im letzten Auftritt des ersten Aufzugs ist 
eine erste zusammenfassende Bestimmung der menschlichen 
Situation: der Humanitat, welche ist, aber sich nicht hat, darum 
erst werden mußt. Humanität ist schon innen, aber noch nicht 
Ausdruck des Menschen unter seinesg.eichen. Erst am Schluß des 
Dramas steht ein Wir: das geringste und ein unter Schmerzen 
erreichtes wie nur vielleicht durchzuhaltendes. Bis dahin ist das 
Draußen im Maßstab noch außermenschlich, bis dahin ist von 
‘Göttern’ erbeten, was noch nicht Eigenes als Angeeignetes ist. 
Aber schon als für den Menschen isi dieses ‘sein’ Draußen ver- 
standen: Er ruft nicht die Götter ar, die ihm verborgen wären, 
fragt nach ihrem Ratschluf nicht, nimmt keinen göttlichen Willen 
hin, den er nicht verstünde. Sondern der Mensch setzt den 
Maßstab: das Gebet Iphigenies zur Göttin Diana bestreitet deren 
Anspruch auf das Opfer; Iphigenie lehrt die Göttin Humanität: 
‘O enthalte vom Blut meine Hände!/Nimmer bringt es Segen und 
Ruhe’ (V. 549f.). So fordert ein Mensch das, was des Menschen 
ist, weil das Bewußtsein es schon umfaßt, als Materiales ein: 
‘Denn die Unsterblichen lieben dez? Menschen/Weit verbreitete 
gute Geschlechter, /Und sie fristen des flüchtige Leben/Gerne dem 
Sterblichen, wollen ihm gerne/Thres eigenen, ewigen Himmels/ 
Mitgenießendes fröhliches Anschann/Eine Weile gönnen und 
lassen.’ (V. 554-560) 

Nur vom Interesse des Menschen ist die Rede, das freilich sich 
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noch nicht selbst behauptet, um das ‘die Götter sich noch kum- 
mern’. ‘Götter’ ist jetzt aber Metapher für Humanität, ‘realisierte’ 
Metapher für das, was bloß im Bewußtsein vorhanden ist, aber 
nicht real existiert; was die Intention des Subjekts ist, hinter der 
die gesellschaftliche Wirklichkeit zurückbleibt. Haben die Götter 
also noch eine Funktion für den Menschen, wenn auch in keinem 
‘eigenen’ Interesse, das dem des Menschen entgegengesetzt wäre, 
sondern allein im Interesse des autonomen Menschen, damit er 
entstehe, so ist Humanität noch Ziel anstatt Wirklichkeit. Aber 
angesichts dieses Ziels verliert das Orakel, wenn es zitiert wird, 
schon seinen ursprunglichen Sinn: ‘Apoll/Gab uns das Wort: im 
Heiligthum der Schwester/Sei Trost und Hülf und Rückkehr dir 
bereitet.” (V. 610-612) Was sich dem Bewußtsein der Figuren an 
dieser Stelle noch entzieht, ist in der Struktur des Stücks längst 
angelegt: Wo ‘Heiligthum’ positiv verstanden ist, gehört es dem 
Menschen zu, nicht den Göttern; wo ‘heilig’ dagegen Göttliches 
bezeichnete, meinte es Negatives (V. 34). So wird der Mythos 
abgelöst von Rationalität: ‘Die Götter rächen/Der Väter Missethat 
nicht an dem Sohn;/Ein jeglicher, gut oder böse, nimmt/Sich 
seinen Lohn mit seiner That hinweg./Es erbt der Eltern Segen, 
nicht ihr Fluch.’ (V. 713-717) Das Erbe des Segens wird zur 
Erfahrung, das des Fluchs ist als Dämonie erkannt: Humanisierung 
bedeutet Säkularisierung, Rationalisierung, Vernunft. 

Mit dem dritten Aufzug erhält das Drama so etwas wie ein 
Motto: ‘zwischen uns/Sei Wahrheit!’ (V. 1080f.) Was durch die 
Verkürzung des Verses herausgestellt ist, wird Programm: das, 
was werden soll, was nicht war im Göttlichen und im Fremden. 
Wenn Orest in der Priesterin die Schwester findet (V. 1222), ist 
Menschliches als die höchste Stufe erfahren: Was ihm gehört, was 
sein Eigenes ist, war dem Menschen nur entfremdet. Auf dem 
Weg, den der Mensch zu sich geht, müssen ihn jetzt im Bild 
theatralische Mittel schützen vor seiner geschichtlichen Erfahrung: 
vor der Ketzerei und der ‘Sünde wider den Heiligen Geist, 
als die in allen gesellschaftlichen Ordnungen das Bekenntnis 
zum Selbst und die Ablehnung von Gnade geahndet wird, Wenn 
Orest am Ende des ersten Auftritts ‘in Ermattung’ sinkt und zu 
Beginn des zweiten Auftritts ‘aus seiner Betäubung’ erwacht, dann 
vergessen hat und frei geworden ist für die Vorstellung men- 
schlicher Realität: ‘Sie gehen friedlich. Alt’ und Junge, Männer/ 
Mit Weibern; göttergleich und ähnlich scheinen/ Die wandeln- 
den Gestalten’ (V. 1271-1273), dann ist die künstliche Bewußt- 
seinsveränderung offen eingestanden durch die hastige Auf- 
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einanderfolge von Ermattung und Erwachen, so daß keine Dauer 
suggeriert wird, in der natürlich oder geheimnisvoll eine Heilung 
geschehen sei. Offen eingestanden, besser demonstrativ vorgezeigt 
wird die Kunstlichkeit, deren Inhalt aus Jer Vorstellung und dem 
Bedürfnis des Menschen kommt: von ‘vertraulichen Gesprächen’ 
ist die Rede, von vergnügten Kindern . vom Ende der ‘Feindschaft’ 
und der ‘Rache’ (V. 1275ff.). Orests Katharsis ist also nicht 
eigentlich passiv zu nennen, denn sie ist bicß künstlich: Behaup- 
tung, so müsse es sein, ohne Aussage darüber, wie es so werden 
konne. 

Bei Euripides erreicht Orest seine Befreiung von den Erinnyen, 
indem er Apolls Auftrag ausführt, das Bid der Artemis von Tauris 
nach Griechenland zu bringen, also Curch eine Tat, die aus 
“söttlichemWillen’ entspringt, aber menschlichem Empfinden als 
Unrecht widerspricht. Solche Befreiung, deren Möglichkeit dem 
Menschen äußerlich bleibt, sieht ihn nur tiefer in die Abhängigkeit 
geraten: die Ausführung eines Befehls befreit aus Keiner 
Abhängigkeit vom Befehlenden, sonden bestärkt sie nur. In 
Goethes Schauspiel bedeutet Vergessen Jag2gen, daß der Mythos 
von den Göttern durch die Vision vom Menschen ersetzt wird. 
Das heißt auch, daß Orest nicht durch ‘Iphigenies Seelenreinheit 
<. . .> von seinen Wahnvorstellunge=’ befreit wird®. Sondern 
‘positives Vergessen’ ist dies: weil Bewußtsein sich herausgebildet 
hat, verfällt, was an seiner Stelle war. dam ‘Vergessen’, Orest 
vergißt nicht (Etwas), sondern er sieht (Neues). 

Der die realistische Vision hat, kann schließlich auch das 
apollinische Orakel verstehen, das Rätsel und den Befehl durch 
den Verstand auflösen, durch Vernunft ersetzen: ‘Bringst du die 
Schwester, die an Tauris’ Ufer/Im Heil:gthume wider Willen 
bleibt, /Nach Griechenland; so löset sich der Fluch.” (V. 2113- 
2115) Das Bild der Göttin, nach dem lange Zeit das Streben ging, 
wird vom Bild des Menschen abgelöst: Tiara— und jetzt Iphigenie; 
die Schwester eines Gottes—und dann die eines Menschen. Wie 
die Menschen das Orakel aufnehmen, so ist ihr Bewußtsein. Vor 
der Folie, die das Stück Goethes in Euripides’ ‘/phigenie bei den 
Taurern’ hat, wird seine Tiefendimension erkennbar. Indem es 
als. Abweichung vom Muster erscheint, erhöht sich die Deutlich- 
keit seiner Aussage, präzisiert sich seine Intention in dem, 
wogegen es sich wendet. Die Bedeutung des Goetheschen Textes 
ist also erst eingeholt in dieser Relatior.— 

Das Modell: ‘Vergessen und Genesu-g’ wird in seinem utopi- 
schen Gehalt anschaulich beim Vergleich mit seiner ideologischen 
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Kontrafaktur im ‘Faust: Kommt Heilung für Orest aus der 
Befreiung von der schicksalhaften Tat (V. 1036-1038), so verliert 
Faust die Erinnerung an selbstverantwortetes Handeln. “Des 
Lebens Pulse schlagen frisch lebendig’ (V. 4679): Daß Vergan- 
genes durch Vergessen nicht bewältigt, sondern eher wiederholt 
wird, weiß man aus der Geschichte, zeigt sich aber ebenso am 
Ende des großen Weltgedichts, wenn auch gegen dessen eigene 
Intention. Gretchens letzte Aussage— ‘Heinrich! Mir graut’s vor 
dir’ (V. 4610)—kehrt in Mephistos Bericht von der Ermordung 
der beiden Alten wieder: ‘Das Paar hat sich nicht viel gequält, / 
Vor Schrecken fielen sie entseelt. ’(V. 11362f.) Nur in dieser Weise 
ist der Zynismus folgerichtig, daß Gretchen am Ende nicht im 
Chor der Seligen oder der Engel, sondern der Büßerinnen wieder 
auftritt. — 

‘Göttergleich’ heißen in der ‘Iphigenie’ die Menschen noch (V. 
1272; siehe auch V. 1306), statt dessen ‘Gleiche’ nicht. Es ist, wie 
wenn das Stück sich, indem es den Vergleich mit Anderem, 
Fremdem noch zieht, von der Wirklichkeit nicht so weit entfernen 
wollte; wie wenn die Abbildung sonst das Abgebildete zu weit 
verlassen würde, als daß sie noch für die aus der Wirklichkeit 
entstandene und dieser als Potentialität zugehörige Utopie geiten 
könnte. In der Stilisierung durch Sprache und Vers erscheint das 
Gesagte in einem ‘magern’ Licht—wie es Kafka beobachtet hatf, 
und er meinte noch, dies Licht sei ‘durchdringend’. Anders wird 
durchdringendes Licht gar nicht sein; die grelle Beleuchtung hat 
noch immer die Fassaden angestrahlt. 

Der Entstehungsprozeß des Dramas von der Prosafassung zur 
Versfassung zeigt noch, wie das Modell künstlicher wird. Die 
Kälte der Verse ist die gestische Unterstreichung des abstrakten 
Entwurfs. Abstraktion aber ist kein Vorwurf gegen das Stück, nur 
die Beschreibung seiner Form, in der es zuletzt möglich wurde, 
das Bild, welches von der Humanität, von der Autonomie des 
Menschen gezeichnet wurde, von Ideologie abzurücken, die 
Möglichkeit der ästhetischen Form zu gewinnen. Jene Kälte des 
Ausdrucks als Kennzeichen der Poesie dieses Stückes entsteht nicht 
zuletzt durch die Verbindung burgerlicher Rede, wie sie Adorno 
beobachtet hat’, mit der stilisierenden Versbehandlung. Wenn also 
von ‘natürlicher Rede’ gesprochen wird, muß jene Natürlichkeit 
gesehen werden, die gegen das zum Unnatürlichen Gewordene neu 
gewonnen ist und jetzt erst den eigenen Begriff erfüllt: Im Ge- 
mäßigten und Gewaltlosen ‘konvergiert’ diese natürliche Rede 
‘mit Humanität als dem gewaltlosen Stand’. Solche Naturlichkeit 
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ist dann allerdings das Einfache als Vereiafachtes; gerade nicht als 
Natur, sondern eben als Stil; nicht Ursprüngl:chkeit ist sie, sondern 
Stilisierung. 

Wird im dritten Aufzug die Wahrheit als Programm benannt, 
ist im vierten Aufzug—retard:erend—die Schwierigkeit der Ver- 
wirklichung auf den kontrastierenden Begriff gebracht: ʻO weh 
der Lüge!’ (V. 1405) Von der Wahrhzit entfernt, braucht der 
Mensch die ‘Götter’; wo Wahrheit wärs, da gäbe es schon die 
Erfüllung und kein Maß mehr außen. Hu-nanität ist Wahrheit, 
Selbstsein, Autonomie; wo Lüze ist, Entiremdung, Herrschaft, da 
kann nicht Humanität sein. Darum besteht sie auch nur vorläufig 
in der gegenseitig gewährten Subjektivität (siehe V. 1495f.). Die 
Vorläufigkeit, die dennoch schon im Menschen ist, drückt sich 
wieder im Zustand des Willens aus: im Gefühl (V. 1650). Steht 
‘fühlen’ hier im Gegensatz zu ‘untersucken’ ist mit ‘Gefühl’ kein 
Widerspruch zum ‘Verstand’, zum ‘Denken’ gemeint, nur der 
Anfang gerade dessen. An einer späteren Stelle wird dies besonders 
deutlich: ‘Bedenke nicht; gewähre, wie du’s fühlst’, sagt Iphigenie 
zu Thoas (V. 1992). ‘Bedenken’, ‘untersucıen’ als Gegensatz zu 
‘fühlen’, das heißt: dem als Empfindung und Neigung fast un- 
bewußt sich äußernden Willen entgegensetzen das Nachprüfen mit 
den üblichen Mitteln, nach Richtlinien, das Formalisieren auf 
die geltenden Normen hin; nach taktischen Argumenten suchen; 
sich etwas einfallen lassen, um das ‘Andere’ zu hindern. In einer 
Ersatzprobe für ‘bedenken’ läßt sich ‘zweifeln’ einfugen, wie es 
der vorangehende Vers nahelegt: Thoas ‘will’ das tun, was seine 
Neigung noch ist, der ‘an sich freie Wille’, der sich unter der 
Bedingung, welche durch die Griechen Thoas als Zivilisation, 
Kultur aufgedrängt wird, nicht mehr behauptet. Im Stadium des 
beschlieBenden Willens aber ist der W_lle so unsicher, so wenig 
ist sein Inhalt schon ‘der Inaalt und das Werk seiner Freiheit’, 
daß er zum ‘Zorn’ (V. 1981) werden kann. 

Das Denken also hat noch nicht die Qualität erreicht, die das 
Gefühl, als den natürlichen Willen, zum selbstbewußten Willen 
entwickelte; das Denken ist vielmehr erst die mechanistische 
Handhabung einer formalen Logik. Das Gefühl ist jetzt die 
Metapher für den säkularisierten Maßstab. 

Die Gefährdung auf dem Weg zur Humanität und Autonomie 
schildert besonders das Parzenlied (V. 1726-1766). Ist aber der 
Mensch gefährdet, der doch den Anfang der Humanität gesetzt 
hat, indem er schon selbstbestimmt handelte, wurde noch gar 
nichts gesichert durch Iphigenie und den Einfluß, den sie auf 
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Thoas nehmen konnte. Von der Wahrheit, die doch das Programm 
ist, blieb Iphigenie durch die Lüge gegenüber Thoas ebenso ent- 
fernt wie Pylades, der den Rat dazu gab. Die Entscheidung. die 
verlangt ist zwischen Wahrheit und Lüge, ist auch die zwischen 
Autonomie und Schicksalsverfallenheit. ‘Iphigenie, gehorsam dem 
kategorıschen Imperativ der damals noch ungeschriebenen Kritik 
der praktischen Vernunft, desavouiert aus Freiheit, aus Autonomie 
ihr eigenes Interesse, das des Betrugs bedarf und damit den 
mythischen Schuldzusammenhang wiederholt. Wie die Helden der 
Zauberflöte achtet sie das Gebot von Wahrheit und verrät wie 
sich selbst die Ihren, die einzig dank der Humanitat des Barbaren 
gerettet werden’. : 

Keine Rede kann also davon sein, da& Thoas durch Iphigenie 
zur Humanität geführt werde: der König durch die Priesterin, der 
Barbar durch die’Griechin, welche die Humanität verkorpere. Wie 
Iphigenie und Thoas nicht anders als im Konflikt, der in der 
Widerspiegelung die Wirklichkeit auf ihr Konzentrat bringt, 
aneinander sich zur Humanität bilden, wie aus dem Gegeneinander 
Gemeinsames entsteht, das macht dieses Drama deutlich. Humani- 
tät kommt dem Menschen von keinem Außen zu, nicht von 
‘Gottern’ und auch nicht von anderen Menschen, etwa von einem, 
der Humanität schon ‘besäße’. Sie entsteht nur—weil sie die 
Eigenschaft des Subjekts ist—intersubjektiv, das heißt im Prozeß 
der Geschichte; sie ist dann nur im Menschengeschlecht. Da 
verfällt das Modell keineswegs jener Ideologie, welche in die 
Bewußtseinsveränderung und die Entscheidung des Einzelnen die 
alleinige Kraft zur Umgestaltung der gesellschaftlichen Bedingung- 
en setzt, dann auch die alleinige Verantwortung für das beständige 
Scheitern dem Einzelnen als Schuld oder Sünde aufladt. 

Die ‘Iphigenie’ zeige—so ist in der Forschung dennoch einge- 
wendet worden—den nach Goethes Meinung ‘einzig möglichen 
Weg des Fortschritts: den Sieg des Guten, des Höheren, allein 
durch die ihm innewohnende Kraft’; der Dichter propagiere ‘die 
Schaffung einer Welt der Brüderlichkeit und Harmonie durch das 
Handeln sittlich großer Persönlichkeiten ohne die revolutionäre 
Aktion der Volksmassen’!®. Indes betrifft der Einwand das Stück 
nicht, weil er dasjenige vermißt, was nur anders in ibm enthalten 
ist. Seine Bedeutung hat jene Interpretation auf den Inhalt der 
Fabel verkürzt, hat dabei diejenigen Momente übersehen, die aus 
der Stilisierung des Entwurfs, aus der Künstlichkeit des Modells 
dem Stück als Bedeutung zuwachsen. 

Nach Kants Bestimmung ist Aufklärung ‘der Ausgang des 
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Menschen aus seiner selbst verschuldeten Unmiindigkeit’!!. Dieser 
Kantischen Definition des abstrakten Subjexts als der Folie für 
eine Beurteilung des historischen Individuums wird das Schauspiel 
‘Iphigenie’ vergleichbar. Ist das Subjekt sich selbst bewußt 
geworden im aufgeklärten Individuum, gibt es davon keine 
Suspension mehr; das heißt, die Autonomie des Subjekts 
umfaßt auch die Geschichte seiner Nichtautonomie. Weil in der 
Formel das Subjekt nicht restlos ersetzbar ist durch das historische 
Individuum, auch nicht durch die Intersubjektivität innerhalb von 
Standen oder Klassen, bleibt die Differerz als Defizit des jeweils 
Erreichten bestehen. Das Stück unterläßt, was es als künstlerische 
Form nicht mehr leisten könnte: den Weg zum Subjekt zu kon- 
kretisieren durch ein historisierendes Vor-Bild. Diejenigen, weiche 
ein solches Vor-Bild fordern, weil sie wissen, wie es auszusehen 
hat, identifizieren nur das—vielleicht gaz fortschrittlichste— 
Bewußtsein historischer Klassenherrschaft mit dem Subjekt als 
dem erreichten Inhalt der Geschichte: ein Fehler, der immer 
noch denjenigen den größten Schaden zugefügt hat, in deren 
Namen die Forderung erhoben wurde. 

Die Feststellung, es gebe kein anderes Subjekt der Geschichte 
als den Menschen, wenn er das Subjekt auch noch nicht geworden 
sei; kein Weg führe zur Humanität und zur Autonomie als über 
den Menschen selber, darf also nicht verfälscht werden in die 
Behauptung, durch die Humanität des /ndividuums werde die 
Unterdrückung beendet, geschichtlich-soziales Verhalten sei 
reduzierbar auf die Vorbildlichkeit des Einzelnen. Denn die 
Unmündigkeit als Schuld ist nicht hamartia, sondern gesellschaft- 
liches Sein. Werden die Metaphern mit Vorhendenem identifiziert, 
Iphigenie und Thoas dann mit Individuen, denen man zu begegnen 
hofft, so wird die Aussage des Stücks ideclogisiert. Das Sujet und 
seine künstlerische Behandlung zerstér2n allerdings an den 
Figuren den Anschein von Individualität; so nahm mit dem Maß 
an Stilisierung der Wahrheitsgehalt des Stuckes zu. 

Jene Entscheidung zwischen Wahrheit und Lüge geschieht 
durch den Einzelnen, aber allein verwirklicht sie niemand. An 
Iphigenie und Thoas wird beispielhaft gezeigt, daß Humanität erst 
wirksam ist durch die gemeinsam getragene Entscheidung: die 
Entschiedung zum Widerstand für Human:tät (V. 1834-1836) und 
gegen Gewalt (V. 1856), zum Wort an Ste le der Waffe (V. 1863), 
zum Glauben an den Menschen und zum Unglauben gegenüber 
Göttern (V. 1883-1885). Ist Iphigenie hier zunächst noch schwan- 
kend,. so fällt schließlich auch diese Entscheidung durch Besinnung 
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auf den für Menschen wie Götter gültigen Maßstab. Wird der 
aber realisiert, kann keine Behinderung mehr sein: “Wenn/Ihr 
wahrhaft seid, wie ihr gepriesen werdet;/So zeigt’s durch euern 
Beistand und verherrlicht/Durch mich die Wahrheit!’ (V. 1916- 
1919) Das ist keineswegs neue Ergebung in die Weisheit der 
Götter (denn die sind bloß noch der Name für das Außen), son- 
dern im Gegenteil Deklaration des SelbstbewuBtseins, Was 
kümmert es den Menschen, wenn die Götter mit seinem Wollen 
übereinstimmen? 

Ist mit der Wahrheit Menschen wie Göttern der Maßstab gesetzt, 
gibt es keine theoretische Behinderung des Handelns mehr; kein 
Warten auf Schicksal oder Vorsehung kann mehr geboten er- 
scheinen. Die Entscheidung, welche Iphigenie getroffen hat, wieder- 
holt Thoas: ‘Du glaubst, es höre/Der rohe Skythe, der Barbar, 
die Stimme/Der Wahrheit und der ‚Menschlichkeit, die Atreus,/ 
Der Grieche, nicht vernahm?’ (V. 1936-1939) Danach erfolgt die 
Lösung des Konflikts durch Einsicht und Entscheidung—anstatt 
gläubig oder mechanisch nach dem Muster des deus ex machina 
im Drama des Euripides. Die Göttin Athene, die dort noch den 
Konflikt auflösen muß, steht fur das dem Menschen Nötige, aber 
ihm noch nicht Mögliche: ‘Obwohl eine Göttin des Krieges, hat 
sie doch keine Freude an Schlachten <. . .>. Viel eher findet 
sie Vergnügen im Schlichten von Streitereien und in der Befolgung 
des Gesetzes mit friedlichen Mitteln. <. . .> Bemerkenswert ist 
ihre Neigung zur Milde. Im Areiopag der Götter ist sie stets das 
Zünglein an der Waage. Bei Stimmengleichheit der Richter gibt 
sie ihre Stimme immer zugunsten des Angeklagten ab. Wenn sie 
aber zum Kampf gezwungen wird, bleibt sie Siegerin’. 

Anstatt von Göttern und Menschen, deren Beziehungen das 
Leben bestimmten—dann ist das Leben offensichtlich entfernt von 
einem selbstbestimmten—, wird von Menschen gehandelt, deren 
Gegeneinander und Miteinander die Wirklichkeit ausmacht. Der 
jene Frage nach Wahrheit und Menschlichkeit stellt, ist der Mensch 
über dem Zustand der Barbaren und der Griechen. Und in seinen 
Worten, die sich vom pragmatischen ‘So geht!’ (V. 2151) zum 
sympathetischen ‘Lebt wohl!’ (V. 2174) veriindern—auf die hinter 
dem Lakonischen der Interjektionen ‘verborgene Fülle hat 
Adorno hingewiesen'®—, wird Humanität sinnfällig nicht als 
fernes Ideal bloß, sonderh — verhalten stilisiert—als herstellbare 
Wirklichkeit, in der die noch ferne Identität des Subjekts schon 
aufscheint in der Existenzform, welche das Individuum sich 
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auferlegt, indem es des beschließenden Willens wegen Schaden 
nimmt an seinem Gefühl. 

Wo zwischen Thoas’ Interjektionen Ipkigenies Versprechen der 
Freundschaft steht, gilt diese spürbar nicht für den Ersatz an Stelle 
des nicht Erreichten, aber für anderen Gewinn: Die bürgerliche 
politische Kategorie wird abgerufen, deren Inhalt die Gemein- 
schaft ist, welche frei gewählt wurde, weder durch Geburt noch 
durch Stand schon war. Der Realismus des Stucks verbirgt fast, 
was sein Zeitgemäßes ist; aber die Gastfreundschaft ist nicht 
eigentlich als ‘Ritual’ vorhanden‘, sondern als der Wunsch 
dessen, der selber zweifelt, daß ihr Fall eintreten werde. Nicht 
seine Intention ist das Ausbleiben, welches wahrscheinlich ist, 
Intention, die sich hinter dem Ritual verbä-ge, sondern um die 
alle bestimmende Wirklichkeit handelt es sich, in der die Wünsche 
unerfüllt bleiben. Der Gestus ist der privaten Erfahrung entlehnt, 
die sich mit der offenen Lüge “Wir sehen uns ja wieder’ über den 
Schmerz der Trennung hinwegtrösten muß und bedeutet historisch 
schon den Zweifel an der Wirksamkeit jener politischen Kategorie. 

Wenn also das Schauspiel ‘objektiv, der Idee nach beansprucht, 
mit Humanität realisiere sich Gerechtigkeit’, dann täuscht es 
über den konkreten Mangel nicht hinweg, der ja jene Realisierung 
aufhält. Deswegen entsteht am Schluß ‘das Gefühl einer Unge- 
rechtigkeit”, wenn ‘Thoas, der Barbar, mehr als die Griechen, 
die ihm’, freilich ohne das Einverständnis det Dichtung!®, ‘human 
überlegen sich dünken’, Weil es keinen Betrüger gibt, ist Thoas 
nicht der Betrogene; die Verhältnisse sind nur nicht so, daß sie 
jenen Zustand schon überschritten hätten, n dem das Dasein unter 
der Bedingung des kategorischen Imperarivs steht. Das bedeutet 
freilich fur Thoas, daß von ihm die schwere Tat verlangt wird: sein 
Fast-Schweigen ist ‘dem wutenden Ausbruch abgedungen’”!’, Aber 
er ist darum nicht ‘verurteilt’, das ‘Objekt’ der Humanität zu blei- 
ben, ‘während er als ihr Subjekt handelte,’ wie Adorno geschrieben 
hat. Die Versöhnung sei erschlichen, ließ sich daraus folgern: ‘Die 
verzweifelte Anstrengung des Dichters ist überwertig, ihre Drähte 
werden sichtbar und verletzten die Regel dar Natürlichkeit, die das 
Stück sich stellte. Man merkt die Absicht und man wird verstimmt. 
Das Meisterwerk knirscht in den Scharnieren’"®. Humanität muß 
für Thoas bedeuten, dem Anderen Selbstbestimmung zu gewähren, 
dann aber kann sie unter geschichtlichen 3edingungen nicht auch 
die Erfüllung der eigenen Wünsche einschl:eßen. Ist das handelnde 
Subjekt noch nicht der an und für sich seiende Wille, bleibt in 
seiner Wirklichkeit Entäußertes, Noch-nicht-Angeeignetes. als 
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Objekt. Ist das Subjekt noch nicht zu sich selbst gekommen, dann 
ist es sich selber wirklich noch Objekt. Der Zustand ist indes 
nicht nur Thoas’, sondern auch Iphigenies Wirklichkeit: Kehrt sie 
nach Griechenland zurück, muß sie dort gar jene Humanität 
noch schaffen, die jetzt auf Tauris schon erreicht ist. Weil bei 
Iphigenie der kategorische Imperativ die Neigung bestätigt, anstaft 
ihr zu widersprechen, fällt auf sie Verdacht— wie unberechtigt er 
ist, läßt sich an der Verlängerung der Fabel ablesen, die historisch 
belegt ist und nach den Berichten über das Geschlecht der 
Tantaliden (V. 306ff. und 820ff.) in das Bewußtsein des Stücks 
eingeht. ‘Iphigenie auf Tauris’ ist nur darum keine Tragödie, weil 
das Drama an dem Punkt endet, wo noch die Utopie nicht 
wieder verschwunden ist in der Barbarei der historischen Wirk- 
lichkeit. Betraf Humanität in Tauris die Ablösung des Mythos 
durch die Herrschaft des Menschen, so wäre in Griechenland 
Humanität die Ablösung der Herrschaft. So steht Iphigenie für 
den geschichtlichen Menschen, der Humanität durch die Herr- 
schaft des Menschen erreichen muß, die aber historisch sich noch 
als die Herrschaft der Einen uber die Anderen erweist; der 
Humanität also nur erreichen kann über die Veränderung der 
Herrschaftsverhältnisse—mit dem Ziel der Aufhebung von Herr- 
schaft. 

Wo das Drama,zu fruh endet, damit es noch ein Schauspiel 
bleiben kann, behält es das Ziel deutlich vor Augen. Den Weg 
dahin könnte es nicht angeben, ohne zur Tragödie zu werden; denn 
wo dann die Katastrophe nicht einträte, bewegte sich das Stück 
abseits geschichtlicher Wahrheit in Illusion und Ideologie. ‘Es gibt 
ein Ziel, aber keinen Weg; was wir Weg nennen, ist Zögern’—so 
liest man bei Kafka”? und findet in diesem Aphorismus den Inhalt 
der literarischen Utopie bezeichnet. Das Schauspiel ist nur die 
verkürzte Tragödie; die Verkürzung ist seine Form, die im Be- 
wußtsein von der Wirklichkeit aus Katastrophen deren anderes 
` realistisches Bild vorzeigt: das vom Leben der Menschen diesseits 
der Katastrophe. 


ANMERKUNGEN 


Zitate nach: Goethes Werke, hg. im Auftrage der Großherzogin Sophie 
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1889.—Auf die Arbeiten von Arthur Henkel (Goethe: Iphigenie auf Tauris, 
m: Das deutsche Drama vom Barock bis zur Gegenwart. Interpretationen, 
hg. von Benno von Wiese, 11-14. T. Dusseldorf 1962, Bd. 1, S. 169-192) 
und Wolfdietrich Rasch (Goethes ‘Iphigenie auf Tauris als Drama der 
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GoETHES Erlkönig von 1782 ist als Text. aber auch dank Loewes 
und Schuberts Vertonungen, zum Inbegriff der deutschen Ballade 
geworden. Im Unterschied zu Schillers weitläufig erzählenden, 
wenn auch nicht weniger dramatischen Balladen, erscheint hier 
das sensationelle Geschehen, das im Mittelpunkt der Ballade steht, 
unvergleichlich verkürzt und verdichtet: Eingangs- und Schluss- 
strophe geben den Erzählrahmen, dazwischen drei kurze Dialoge 
Vater/Sohn und drei Strophen, in denen der Erlkönig zum Kind 
spricht. Das gleiche Schema liegt, in noch einfacherer Form, im 
Heiderösleinvor: erste Strophe Situation, zweite Strophe Dialog, 
dritte Strophe tragisches Ende. 

Die Anregung dazu erheill Goethe aus der Ballade Erlkönies 
Tochter, die in dem drei Jahre zuvor erschienenen Zweiten Teil 
von Herders Volksliedern enthalten war. 

(vorletzte Redaktion) 
Herr Oluf reitet spät und weit, 
Zu bieten auf seine Hochzeitleut’: 


Da tanzen die Eifen auf grünem Land’, 
Erlkönigs Tochter reicht ihm die Hand. 


‘Willkommen, Herr Oluf, was eilst von hier? 
Tritt her in den Reihen und tanz’ mit mir.’ 


“Ich darf nicht tanzen, nicht tanzen ich mag, 
Frühmorgen ist mein Hochzeittag.’ 


5 ‘Hör an, Herr Oluf, tritt tanzen mit mir, 
Zwei güldne Sporne schenk ich dir. 


Ein Hemd von Seide so weiß und fein, 
Meine Mutter bleichts mit Mondenschein.’ 


‘Ich darf nicht tanzen, nicht tanzen ich mag, 
Frühmorgen ist mein Hochzeittag.’ 


‘Hor an, Herr Oluf, tritt tanzen mit mir, 
Einen Haufen Goldes schenk ich dir.’ 
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Ein Haupt von Golde 
‘Einen Haufen Goldes nähm ich wotl; 
Doch tanzen ich nicht darf noch soll.’ 


10 “Und willt, Herr Oluf, nicht tanzen mit mir; 
Soll Seuch und Krankheit folgen dir.‘ 


Sie thät einen Schlag ihm auf sein Heız, 
Noch nimmer fühlt’ er solchen Schmerz. 


Sie hob ihn bleichend auf sein Pferd, 
‘Reit heim nun zu dein’m Fräulein werth ’ 


Und als er kam vor Hauses Thür, 
Seine Mutter zitfernd stand dafür. bebend 


‘Hör an, mein Sohn, sag an mir gleich, Herr Oluf 
Wie ist dein’ Farbe blaß und bleich?’ 


15 ‘Und solit sie nicht seyn Blaß und blaict, 
Ich traf in Erlenkönigs Reich.’ 


‘Hör an, mein Sohn, so lieb und tract, 
Was soll ich nun sagen deiner Braut?’ 
‘Sagt ihr, ich sei im Wald zur Stund, 
Zu proben da mein Pferd und Hund.’ 


Frühmorgens und als es Tag kaum war, 
Da kam die Braut mit der Hochzeitscaaar. 


Sie schenkten Meet, sie schenkten We.n, 
“Wo ist Herr Oluf, der Bräutigam mein?’ 


20 ‘Herr Oluf, er ritt’ in Wald zur Stund, 
Er probt allda sein Pferd und Hund.’ 


Die Braut hob auf den Scharlach roth 
Da lag Herr Oluf und er war todt. 


Frühmorgen und als es Tag kaum war 
Drei Leichen lagen im Hause dar, 


Herr Oluf und sein Bräutlein roth, 
Seine Mutter auch, vor Trauer todt. 


Es handelt sich um Herders Übersetzung ziner dänischen Ballade, 
die er einer 1739 in Kopenhagen gedruckter. Sammlung Kiämpe 
Viser entnahm. Der Text war erstmals 1595 von Peder Syv ver- 
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öffentlicht worden und war der einzige, der zu Herders Zeit im 
Druck bekannt war von der in mundlicher Überlieferung überaus 
reichen skandinavischen Variantenfiora dieses Stoffes. Wie, aus 
dem Text hervorgeht, hat Goethe nur die Grundsituation beibe- 
halten, nämlich den Tod eines Menschen, der bei einem Ritt den 
Verlockungen der Elfen ausgesetzt war. In der Vorlage handelt 
es sich um einen Ritter kurz vor der Hochzeit, und sein Ge- 
sprächspartner ist nicht, wie bei Goethes Kind, der Vater, sondern 
die ihn am Burgtor erwartende Mutter. Der am folgenden Tag 
eintreffenden Braut wird sein Tod vorerst verheimlicht, doch 
findet sie den Aufgebahrten. In den von Herder ursprünglich auch 
übersetzten, aber im Druck weggelassenen beiden Schlussstrophen 
sterben ihm Mutter und Braut nach, wie dies in der Volksdichtung 
bei tragischem Ausgang oft der Fall ist; aber in dem Goethe 
vorliegenden Text starb nur das unmittelbare Opfer der Elfen. 
Was bei Goethe ineinander verflochten ist—die Lock- und 
Drohreden der Naturgeister und der Dialog des Opfers mit dem 
nächsten Verwandten—erscheint hier in zeitlichem Nacheinander 
und beide Male als Dialog: erst Oluf und die Elfin (Str. 3-10), 
dann Oluf und die Mutter (Str. 14-17). Dazu kommt ein sehr 
kurzer Dialog mit der Extraperson der Vorlage, der Braut (Str. 
19-20). Dementsprechend verteilen sich die Erzählstrophen auf die 
Nahtstellen der den Hauptteil des Textes ausmachenden Dialog- 
teile, wie das der in Szenenblocken fortschreitenden mittel- und 
nordeuropäischen Volksballade entspricht (Str. 1-5, 11-13, 18-19, 
21). 

Zuerst ein paar Worte über Herders Abweichungen von dem ihm 
vorliegenden dänischen Text. Was zur Weglassung der beiden 
Schlusstrophen führte, wissen wir nicht. Vielleicht schien ihm die 
Entdeckung des Ritters ein effektiverer Abschluss, während die 
Volksballade gerne nicht mit einem Knalleffekt schliesst, sondern 
durch eine Art Summierung einen Übergang schafft von der 
fiktiven Situation zur Vortragssituation. Herder hat das Gedicht 
ferner im Verlockungsteil um zwei Strophen gekürzt. Im Original 
ist die erste Gabe, die die Elfin dem Ritter anbietet, ‘zwei Bock- 
lederstiefel’ (to bukkeskinds støvler), zu denen dann auch ver- 
goldete Sporen gehören, und das Angebot des seidenen Hemdes 
wird über zwei Strophen ausgesponnen. Herder mögen die Stiefel 
zu alltäglich-menschlich erschienen sein, zu wenig übernatürlich 
gleichsam, und er hält sich darum an die poetischeren goldenen 
Sporen. Das letzte Angebot der Elfin ist ein ‘goldener Kopf’ (er 
Hoved af Guld), und Herder übersetzt vorerst auch so, doch im 
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Druck ist ‘ein Haupt von Golde’ durck ‘einen Haufen Goldes’ 
ersetzt. Waren ihm die Stiefel zu alltäglich, so war ihm (oder 
Karoline, welche die Texte ausschrieb) das goldene Haupt wohl 
zu absonderlich. Wäre ihm Gattfried’s Tristan bekannt gewesen, 
so hätte er sich vielleicht daran erinnert, dass dort von einem 
solchen Objekt als von einer englischen Spezialität die Rede war: 


ouch hiez er einen kopf dar tragen 

von rotem golde geslagen 

und gewirkt ze vremedem prise 

in engeloyser wise. (8757-60) 
Kleinere Eingriffe wurden wohl durch den Reimzwang bedingt; 
ich nenne nur einige Beispiele, die auch den Trivialisierungs- 
vorgang bei der Übersetzung zeigen. Daz ‘so lieb und traut’ in 
Strophe 16 ersetzt min Son saa pruud, ewa ‘mein so stattlicher 
Sohn’ (engl. proud), ebenso wie in Strophe 14 das leere ‘sag an 
mir gleich’ für ker Sonnen min, ‘mein lieber Sohn’; steht. In 
Strophe 11 muss ihn die Elfin ins Herz trelfen, weil dies wie 
immer auf Schmerz reimt, während sie ihn im Original ‘zwischen 
seinen beiden Schulterblättern’, (mellem hans Herde to), also von . 
hinten, trifft. Die Ersetzung der von Herder ursprünglich beibe- - 
haltenen Anrede ‘Herr Oluf’ in den Streohen 14 und 16 durch 
‘mein Sohn’ entsprang vermutlch dem vernünftigen, aber nicht 
volksliedhaften Gedanken, die Mutter we-de nicht ihren ‘eigenen 
Sohn als ‘Sir Oluf? begrüsst haben. Die Partizipien ‘bleichend’ in 
Strophe 12 und ‘zitternd’, ursprünglich ‘bebend’, Strophe 13, ver- 
danken wohl ihre Existenz dem Stil der Bürgerschen Schauer- 
ballade, im Original hebt die Elfin Herrn Cluf auf sein rotes Ross 
(Hun lofted’ Hr.. Oluf paa Ganger rød), und die Mutter lehnt sich 
ausruhend ans Burgtor (der staar hans Meder og hviler sig ved). 
Stimmungsmache ist eine Sache der Kuns-ballade, nicht der viel 
nüchterneren Volksballade; gleiche Unterschiede findet man in der 
Behandlung des Übernatürlichen im Kunst- urd Volksmärchen. 

Für das Missverständnis in der Überschr.ft,: ‘Erlkönig’: statt 
‘Elfenkönig’, ist Herder nicht allein verantwortlich zu machen. 
Als erstes Zusammensetzungsglied kann sich das dänische Elle-: 
sowohl auf ZI ‘Erle’ wie auf Elve, assimiliert Elle ‘Elf; Elfin’, 
beziehen; z.B. Ellekrat kann ‘Erenhoiz wie ‘Elfenholz’ bedeuten, 
und Eller ist .auch eine ‘niederdeutsche Form der. Erle. Ganz 
entsprechend beschreibt Goethe cen Schauplatz des Singspiels Die. 
Fischerin, das mit dem Erlkönig anfängt, a5 hohe Erlen am ‘Fluss 
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mit verstreuten Fischerhütten. Herder lässt auch den Refrain des 
Originals weg: Men Dansen den gaar laa let gennem Lunden 
‘Doch der Tanz, der geht so leicht durch den Hain’. Ballade 
bedeutet ja ‘Tanzlied’, und in Skandinavien, wo die Tradition der 
gesungenen und getanzten Ballade noch nicht so weit zurückliegt 
(auf den Färöern besteht sie heute ncch), haben die meisten 
Balladen Kehrreime; in Deutschland, wo sie jedenfalls als Gemein- 
schaftsgesang schon früher verschwunden sind, fehlt gewöhnlich 
ein Kehrreim auch in älteren Aufzeichnungen. Herder hat sich 
insofern nur den heimischen Gegebenheiten angepasst. 

Ich erwähnte bereits, dass diese Ballade in Skandinavien weit 
verbreitet ist.! Es gibt über hundert unabhängige Aufzeichnungen 
davon; die ältesten davon sind eine handschriftliche dänische 
Liedersammlung aus der Mitte des 16. Jahrunderts, das sogenannte 
Liederbuch der Karen Brahe, ferner eine isländische Sammlung, 
die 1665 von einem gewissen Gissur Sveinsson angelegt wurde, 
und eine anonyme schwedische Sammlung aus den 1670er Jahren. 
Der erste und für lange Zeit einzige Druck war, wie gesagt, eine 
dänische Version in Peder Syvs Sammlung von 1695, die aber 
von Karen Brahes anderthalb Jahrhunderte früher aufgezeichneter 
Fassung stark abweicht. Norwegische und färöische Texte wurden 
erst im 19. Jahrhundert schriftlich festgehalten. Entferntere Ver- 
wandte gibt es in Schottland, in der Bretagne und anderswo, aber 
unter sich bilden die skandinavischen Lieder eine deutliche Einheit, 
insbesondere durch das Vorkommen einzelner fast wörtlich über- 
einstimmender Formulierungen, bei allen Abweichungen in der 
Gestaltung des Stoffes. Es kann sich hier nicht darum handeln, 
das Spektrum der Varianten auszubreiten, noch eine Art Urform 
der Ballade zu reknstruieren; ich halte das für ein ebenso ver- 
gebliches Bemühen wie beim Volksmärchen, so sehr sich die Phil- 
ologen des 19. und noch des 20. Jahrhunderts darauf einliessen. 
Aber ein paar Beispiele sollen doch zeigen, welche Variantenbreite 
innerhalb eines Balladentyps zu enwarten ist. Ich brauche hier 
das Wort “Typ’ nicht in der literarisch generellen, sondern in der 
folkloristisch spezifischen Bedeutung, wie sie aus Aarne-Thompsons 
Types of the Folktale? und neuerdings aus den Types of the Scan- 
dinavian Medieval Ballad? bekannt ist, d.h. als die Ausformung 
eines Stoffes, innerhalb welcher die einzelnen Aufzeichnungen als 
Varianten betrachtet werden, ob sie nun als genetisch verwandt 
anzusehen sind oder nicht. In der Klassifikation des zuletzt ge- 
nannten Buches erscheint unser Balladentyp als A63 unter dem 
Titel ‘Elveskud—Elf maid causes man’s sickness and death’ in der 
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die Typen A47-75 umfassenden Sektion ‘Ballads of supernatural 
beings’. 

Obwohl die iibernaturlichen oder Zauberballaden oft als 
besonders ‘nordisch’ betrachtet werden, sind sie auch dort durch- 
aus nicht eine dominierende Gruppe. Die Ballade kam im Spät- 
mittelalter als aristokratische Mode nach Skandinavien, ursprüng- 
lich wohl aus Frankreich, und so ist es nicht verwunderlich, dass 
mit 441 Typen die weitaus grösste Gruppe die Ritterballaden sind, 
normalerweise Liebes-, Eifersuchts- und Kachegeschichten. Bei- 
spiele aus dem verbreiteten Penguin Book o* German Verse wären 
Brunenberg, Kerenstein, Herr yon Fa'kenstein oder Die zwei 
Königskinder. Die zweitgrösste Gruppe, mi: 167 Typen, sind die 
Heldenballaden, was ebenfalls zum r.tterlichen Ursprung der 
Ballade passt; unter ihnen leben auch d:e Helden des mittelalter- 
lichen Epos, z.B. Roland, Dietrich von Eern und Siegfried, weiter. 
Dann folgen mit je rund 70 Typen die Zauber- und die Scherz- 
balladen und als kleinste Gruppen mit je rund 40 Typen die 
historischen und die Legendenballaden. In Mittel und Südeuropa 
dürfte besonders die Gruppe der historischen Balladen relativ viel 
stärker sein; ich erinnere an die vielen deutsshen Schlachtenlieder, 
die spanischen Romanzen und die griechischen Klephtenlieder. 

Fresken und Miniaturen in Büchern bestätigen die heute noch 
auf den Färöern übliche Aufführungspraxis: Die Teilnehmer, die 
sich an den Händen oder um die Schultern halten, bewegen sich 
tanzend oder marschierend im Kreis und sirgen alle den Refrain, 
während die eigentlichen Strophen von einem Vorsänger oder von 
allen denjenigen, die die Worte können, zesungen werden. In 
Skandinavien, wo sich der Adel mehr aus einer Grossbauern- als 
aus einer professionellen Kriegerschicht entwickelte, verbreitete 
sich diese Mode offenbar verhältnismässig schnell in der länd- 
lichen Bevölkerung (die Städte spielten dort lange eine geringe 
Rolle), und während der Adel sich allmähl:ch den mehr literari- 
schen Gesellschaftsliedern und instrumertal begleiteten höfischen 
Tänzen zuwandte, den Polonäsen, Charonnen, Gavotten usw., 
lebten die Balladen in der einfachen Landbevölkerung weiter, und 
dort wurden sie auch seit der Romantik aus der mündlichen 
Tradition aufgezeichnet. Sie wurden auch jetzt noch gesungen, 
gewöhnlich nur von einer Person, aber kaum mehr getanzt, und 
zwar vor allem bei der gemeinsamen abendl:chen Handarbeit der 
Frauen auf dem Hof. Frauengesang bei dar abendlichen Arbeit ist 
ja übrigens auch die Situation, in welcher Goethe im Singspiel den 
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Erlkönig singen lässt (ähnlich im Faust Gretchen den König von 
Thule und Meine Ruh ist hin). 

Der Unterschied zwischen dem, was ich vergröbernd die aristo- 
Kratische Tanztradition nennen möchte (wie in unserem Fall oft 


mit einem Kehrreim, der auf die Tanzsituation Bezug nimmt), und . 


der bäurischen Singtradition zeigt. sich unter anderem in der 
Länge. Die handschriftlichen Liedersammlungen des 16. und 17. 
Jahrhunderts wurden fast durchgehend von Damen (oder seltener 
Herren) des Adels angelegt, und diese Varianten sind meist 
bedeutend länger als die bäurischen Versionen der jüngeren Auf- 
zeichnungen. Das hat wohl nicht nur mit dem Zersingen zu tun, 
sondern auch mit der gesellschaftlichen Funktion. Der Partizi- 
pationsgrad bei einem Tanzlied ist bedeutend höher, der Stellen- 
wert der Geschichte, des Stoffes, ist geringer; parallele Variierungen 
im Text verlängern das gesellschaftliche Vergnügen. Beim Vor- 
singen dagegen ist die Aufmerksamkeit der passiven Zuhörer 
stärker auf den Stoff gerichtet, und dadurch entsteht wohl eine 
gewisse Ungeduld, dass es mit der Geschichte vorwärtsgeht. Ich 
nehme als Extreme die vierundfünzigstrophige Version im Lieder- 
buch der Karen Brahe, die man getrost als repräsentativ für die 
Ballade in ihrer ursprünglichen Blütezeit als aristokratisches 
Tanzlied betrachten darf, und die zehnstrophige Version, wie sie 
in modernen Liederbüchern als eine Art Synthese der bäurischen 
Überlieferung erscheint; ich nenne sie nach ihrem Herausgeber 
die Grundtvig-Version. 

Die ersten fünf Strophen der beiden Fassungen entsprechen 
sich ziemlich genau: Aufbruch des Ritters von zuhause, Begegnung 
mit den übernatürlichen Wesen (bei Karen Brahe ist von Zwergen 
die Rede), Aufforderung zum Tanz und Ablehnung durch den 
Ritter unter Hinweis auf die bevorstehende Hochzeit; in Syvs und 
Herders Fassung wären das die ersten vier Strophen. Für die Ver- 
lockungen braucht Karen Brahe neun Strophen, während bei 
Grundtvig nur von ‘schönen Gaben’- die Rede ist, auf deren 
Ablehnung gleich die Drohung mit einer schlimmen Krankheit 
folgt. Bei Karen Brahe werden dem Ritter, im Dreitakt älterer 
Dichtung, ein übernatürlich schnelles Pferd mit Goldsattel, eine 
wunderbare Brünne und ein ausserordentliches Schwert angeboten, 
d.h. die wichtigsten Ausrüstungsgegenstände des Ritters. Darauf 
rühmt die Verführerin die reiche ‘Ausstattung ihrer Burg, denn 
offenbar soll der Ritter bei ihr bleiben wie Tannhäuser bei Frau 
Venus; dass alles aus Gold ist, selbst die Ziehbrücke, würde zur 
Vorstellung des metallreichen- Zwergenmilieus passen. Bei Peder 
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Syv um 1700 ist die ritterliche Tradition nicht mehr lebendige 
Wirklichkeit. Zwar gibt es auch hier noch drei offerierte Gaben, 
doch sind sie nicht mehr länger funktiona! mit der ritterlichen 
Lebensweise verbunden, sondern mehr ins Märchenhafte abge- 
wandelt mit Ausnahme der Bockslederstiefel, die Herder wie gesagt 
ausgelassen hat, wohl um die märchenhafte Stimmung durchgängig 
zu machen. Schlag und Aufforderung zur Heimkehr brauchen beı 
Karen Brahe vier, bei Syv und Grundtvig zwei Strophen; bei Karen 
Brahe sagt die Verführerin lediglich, er kabe nur noch einen Tag 
zu leben (dort fehlt eine vorangehende Drohung), während die 
Elfin bei Syv und Grundtvig hämisch und höhnisch, aber kaum 
ritterlich, zum Vollzug der Brautfahrt auffordert. Bei Herder wären 
das die Strophen 11 und 12. Ankunft zuhause und Gespräch mit 
der Mutter nehmen bei Karen Brahe sieben, bei Syv fünf Strophen 
in Anspruch (bei Herder Str. 13-17), wätrend dieses Moment bei 
Grundtvig fehlt. Dieser hat stattdessen eine kurze Angabe, Oluf sei 
schon vor dem nächsten Morgen tot gewesen, während bei Brahe 
und Syv der Tod des Bräutigams nicht festgestellt, sondern 
gleichsam zusammen mit der Braut erfahren wird. Diese letzte 
Partie ist in der aristokratischen Tradition sehr breit ausgeführt; 
sie belegt tatsächlich mehr als die Hälfte des Liedes. Die mit 
ihrem Gefolge herannahende Braut verwundert sich uber läutende 
Glocken; es wird ihr erklärt, das sei hier so Sitte, wenn die Braut 
im Anzug sei. Sie verwundert sich über weinende Frauen, erhält 
aber keine Erklärung. Sie wird in den Festsaal geleitet, es wird 
ihr eingeschenkt, aber unter all den Rittzrn sieht sie ihren 
Bräutigam nicht. Auf ihre Frage sagt die Mutter, was auch in der 
viel kürzeren Version Peder Syvs vorliegt (Herder Str. 19-20), 
er sei mit Habicht und Hund im Rosenhais, worauf die Braut mit 
Recht fragt, ob ihm denn seine Hunde lieber seien als sie. Am 
Abend wird sie zeremoniell ins Brautgemach geleitet, und jetzt 
verrät ihr ein Page, ihr Bräutigam sei tot und sie solle mit seinem 
Bruder verheiratet werden, was sie natürlich zuriickweist. In einem 
Gemach des Obergeschosses findet sie dann die aufgebahrte Leiche, 
die sie berührt und küsst, dann springt ihr Herz in Stucke. 

Das ist reiner Ritterballadenstil, wie er sicher die Regel war 
in der spätmittelalterlichen Ballade. Die unheilschwangeren Vor- 
zeichen, die formalisierten Dialoge, die Stzigerung der Spannung 
von Szene zu Szene, der Aufwand an Inszenierung—Diener, 
Lichter, Gemächer, kostbare Stoffe—, das alles ist aus unzähligen 
Beispielen der Hauptgruppe bekannt, und auch das Motiv, dass 
ein Bruder des Verlobten sich die Braut zu sichern sucht, stammt 
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aus ihrem Themenkreis; ein bekanntes skandinavisches Beispiel 
dafür ist die Ballade von Ebbe Skammelsøn (DgF 354). Bei Syv 
ist davon sehr wenig geblieben—sofern es überhaupt je vorhanden 
war: nur die Ankunft der Hochzeitsschar, die Frage nach dem 
Bräutigam beim Willkommenstrunk und die Jagd-Ausrede, und 
schliesslich das Auffinden der Leiche. Die beiden weggelassenen 
Schlussstrophen sind oben abgedruckt. Bei Grundtvig fehlt die 
ganze elaborierte Szene; von der Braut erfahren wir lediglich, dass 
sie zusammen mit dem Ritter begraben wurde. 

Es wäre vorschnell, auf Grund von nur zwei oder drei däni- 
schen Beispielen Schlüsse ziehen zu wollen über eine historische 
Entwicklung, aber sicher ist die relative Gewichtung der Motive 
kein Zufall. Die Begegnung des Ritters mit dem übernatürlichen 
Wesen ist zwar wesentlich, um die Geschichte überhaupt in Gang 
zu bringen, obwohl es auch Balladen gibt, wo die gleiche Funktion 
einem Menschen, z.B. einer fruheren Geliebten, zugeteilt wird. In 
dem skandinavischen Typenverzeichnis finden sich unter D238-41 
Balladen mit dem Grundmotiv ‘Deserted mistress stabs her lover’; 
sie stammen fast alle aus Dänemark, dem skandinavischen Herzland 
der Ritterballade. Auch in der Ausgestaltung von Karen Brahes 
Verführungsszene ist die wubernatiirliche Natur der Verfiihrerin 
nicht wesentlich, und den weitaus grössten Raum nehmen nicht die 
fatale Begegnung, sondern deren gesellschaftliche Konsequenzen 
ein. Dagegen ist in der Grundtvig-Fassung ausser dem Titel Herr 
Oluf überhaupt keine gesellschaftliche Ortung mehr vorhanden, 
und die Braut erscheint, wie schon gesagt, nur beiläufig in der 
Schlusstrophe. Syv lässt zwar die ritterliche Ambience noch ahnen, 
aber die gesellschaftliche Auswirkung wird auf die beiden kurzen, 
gleichsam familiär-intimen Dialogszenen Oluf-Mutter und Mutter- 
Braut beschränkt (während bei Karen Brahe z.B. zusätzlich sieben 
Brüder und ein Priester in Erscheinung treten, abgesehen von 
Rittern, Dienern, Pagen). 

Literarische Detektivarbeit, worin die schwedische positivisti- 
die schwedische Handschift aus den 1670er Jahren eher einen 
ische Literaturforschung unschlagbar ist, hat herausgefunden, dass 
bäurischen als einen adeligen Überlieferungsstrang repräsentiert. 
Diese Fassung der Ballade entspricht auch in der Länge—15 
Strophen—eher den modernen ländlichen Aufzeichnungen. Hier 
wird das Wesen, das Herr Olof zum Tanz auffordert, ausdrücklich 
als die Tochter des Elfenkönigs bezeichnet. Die Verführungsszene 
fehlt; nach der Ablehnung der Aufforderung zum Tanz folgen 
gleich Drohung und tödliche Krankheit. Verhältnismässig breit, 
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aber bloss im Familienkreis, ist die Ankurft zuhause ausgeführt; 
Olof selbst gibt die praktischen Anordnungen für sein bevorst- 
ehcndse Sterben, und die Braut wird lediglich in der Schlusstrophe 
von ihm erwähnt. 

In Island, auf den Färoern und weitgehend auch ni Norwegen 
ist mit einer rein bäurischen Tradition za rechnen; nur finden 
wir hier, wo die Tanztradition noch vorhanden ist oder nicht sehr 
weit zurückliegt, teilweise noch längere Texte. Zum Beispieil zählen 
die älteste färöische Aufzeichnung von 1823 wad die älteste norwegi- 
sche aus den 1840er Jahren beide 39 Strophen; in der färöischen 
Ballade werden im Kehrreim die Tänzer angesprochen. In der 
letzteren, und nur hier, ist ein erstes Geszräch mit der Mutter 
vorgeschaltet; Ölavur gibt vor, auf die Jagd zu gehen, doch die 
Mutter vermutet, dass er zu seinem Plzygirl (leika-lind) unter- 
wegs ist und sagt voraus, er werde mit bLitigem Hemd zurück- 
kommen. In der Fortsetzung wird deutlich, dass er ein Verhältnis 
mit der Elfin hatte. Sie lässt ihm die Wahl zwischen sieben Jehren 
Siechtum oder raschem Tod, und als er das Etztere wählt, kredenzt 
sie ihm einen vergifteten Trank und gibt :hrı den Rat, der Mutter 
zu sagen, sein Pferd sei gestürzt. Im Gespräch mit der Mutter 
kommt dann die Wahrheit doch zutage, unc er stirbt am gleichen 
Tage. Die Braut wird nur am Schluss ak =ıne von drei Leichen 
erwähnt. 

Norwegen war seit 1380 mit Dänemar< verbunden, und so ist 
es wohl nicht verwunderlich, dass hier Details auftauchen. die 
wir aus Dänemark kennen. Hier offeriert fie Elfin drei Gaben, 
und zwar die gleichen wie bei Syv, nur dass der schwerverständ- 
liche goldene Kopf durch die jüngste Toch er erstzt wurde. Oluf 
sucht aus dem Zauberkreis—offenbar eine Art Waberlohe—auszu- 
brechen, doch vorher trifft ihn die Elfin zwischen den Schultern, so 
dass er blutend und bleich zuhause ankommt Wie bei Syv gibt er 
Anweisung vorzugeben, er sei auf die Jagd geritten, was die gleiche 
Reaktion bei der (offenbar allein eintreffencen) Braut hervorruft. 
Dass sie den toten Bräutigam findet, davon ist nicht die Rede, 
doch sieht sie sein Schwert und gibt sich selbst den Tod damit; 
die Mutter wird dann als dritte Leiche erwähnt. Spezifisch ritter- 
liche Ausgestaltung fehlt—ausser man wolle die vorgegebene 
Jagdsituation, das Ausschenken von Met und Wein und das Schwert 
als solche betrachten—, und das Hauptgewicht liegt mit 19 
Strophen auf der Begegnung mit der Elin Heimkehr und Tod 
einerseits, Ankunft der Braut und Abschuss anderseits bean- 
spruchen je 10 Strophen. Bei Syv und Herder sind die Pro- 
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portionen ähnlich; in der Druckfassung 11 Strophen Begegnung 
mit der Elfin, 5 Strophen Gespräch mit der Mutier, 4 Strophen 
Reaktion der Braut. Die Begegnung mit dem überirdischen Wesen 
und die Folge für den unmittelbar davon Betroffenen ist also auch 
hier die Hauptsache (denn das Gespräch mit der Mutter dient 
weitgehend dazu, diese Folge in der nun einmal in der Ballade 
üblichen Dialogform mitzuteilen), und Goethe tut den ganzen 
Schritt von der Ritter- zur Zauberballade, indem er das gesell- 
schaftliche Element (verhinderte Hochzeit) völlig ausschliesst. 

Eine Ballade erzählt, sie erklärt nicht; sie ist keine Fabel, die 
eine allgemeine Erfahrung oder ein Moralgebot illustriert. 
Trotzdem wird sich nicht nur der ewig hinterfragende Wissen- 
schafter die Frage nach dem Sinn einer solchen Geschichte 
stellen oder, etwas allgemeiner gesagt, nach dem Grund für die 
Beliebtheit solcher Geschichten. Angenommen einmal, die Existenz 
von Elfen sei nicht verifizierbar (Isländer möchten da anderer 
Meinung sein): Wofür steht diese Elfin, die einen kurz vor der 
Hochzeit stehenden Mann in ihren Bann zu ziehen versucht und, 
als ihr das nicht gelingt, ihn vernichtet? Ein naheliegender 
Gedanke ist, in ihr ein vorchristliches Substrat zu sehen, eine 
Liebesgöttin, die nach der Einführung der neuen Religion tabuisiert 
und dämonisiert wurde, wie das bei der Ablösung einer Religion 
durch eine andere häufig vorkommt, eine anonym gewordene 
Freyja, zumal das Christentum in sexualibus keinen Spass verstand 
und die kirchlich sanktionierte Ehe zu seinen wichtigsten 
Institutionen gehörte . Auszuschliessen ist das nicht, aber auch 
nicht wahrscheinlich zu machen. Nordische Götter sind keine 
griechischen, von ihrem Geschlechtsleben und gar von einer 
Kopulierung mit Sterblichen ist so gut wie nichts bekannt. Ausser- 
dem überschätzt man gern den Sexualschreck des Christentums, 
der vor allem ein Sexualschreck des bürgerlichen 19. Jahrhunderts: 
war; gerade im Norden waren vorcheliche Beziehungen schon 
früher nicht allgemein tabuisiert. 

Eine andere Möglichkeit wäre, die Elfin als dämonisierte Frau 
aufzufassen, eine Geliebte oder eine Verführerin, von welcher 
der dem Ehestand entgegengehende junge Mann nicht los kommt,‘ 
sei es innerlich-psychologisch oder durch tatsächlich physisches 
Einschreiten der gekränkten Frau. Ein dänischer Forscher .hielt 
denn auch die Stelle ‘ich darf nicht mehr bei den Elfen sein’ 
in einer färöischen Fassung für das Punctum saliens der ganzen 
Ballade.* Das scheint mir schon aus statistischen Gründen wenig 
wahrscheinlich, denn wenn von ctwa 115 Aufzeichnungen .eine 
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einzige diesen Wortlaut hat, so sieht das ener nach einer ver- 
einzelten Rationalisierung des Geschehens zus— warum hätten sonst 
alle andern gerade diese wichtige Stelle geäsdert? Ein färöischer 
Forscher? schloss sich dieser Interpretation (Rache einer Eifer- 
süchtigen) an, schon weil sie ein besonders hohes Alter der 
färöischen Überlieferung zu erweisen schien, und suchte nach 
Textstellen, die sich als Ausdruck eines sch'echten Gewissens des 
Ritters interpretieren lassen (z.B. die Angate, er sehe so schlecht 
aus, weil sein Pferd gefallen sei), aber nrish überzeugen seine 
Indizien nicht. Überhaupt scheinen mir alle Erklärungen, die mit 
einer wie immer gearteten Schuld des Ritters argumentieren, daran 
zu kranken, dass der Ritter, anders ale Tannhäuser, der Ver- 
suchung ja gerade nicht nachgibt. 

Ein Norweger? ging von der Beobachtinz aus, dass im Volks- 
glauben Elfentanz oft mit atmosphärischer Erscheinungen ver- 
bunden wird (treibender Nebel oder Wolkendstzen) und dass in der 
Volksliteratur alle Empfindungen externalisisrt, symbolisch projizi- 
ert werden. Er sieht in Olaf einen Mann, der sich im Nebel verirrt 
hat; beim Versuch, den Rückweg zu finden überanstrengt er sich. 
Zwar hat er momentan ein Gefühl der Beireing, als er sich wieder 
orientieren kann, doch die psychische tnd physische Belastung 
rächt sich als Herzschlag—Stich in de Herzgegend und rasch 
zunehmende Ermattung, wofür der Interpret alle Symptome im 
norwegischen Text zu finden glaubt. Das ist alles nicht un- 
plausibel und würde die Entbebrlichkeit cer Hochzeitsgeschichte 
erklären; was einen zweifeln lässt, ist de: Umstand, dass auch 
in dem von ihm gebrauchten Text von Nebel nirgends die Rede ist. 

Der dänische Schriftsteller und Philcsosh Villy Sgrensen gab 
eine existentialistische Interpretation des Damonischen’ nicht nur 
in unserer Ballade, aber sie ist eines seinar Hauptbeweisstucke. 
Er hält es für verfehlt, eine Vorgeschichte zu rekonstruieren, etwa 
eine frühere Liebesbeziehung oder eme plötzlich entstehende 
überwältigende Attraktion. Wesentlich sei gerade, dass keine 
äussere oder innere Kausalität vorliege, sondern die ‘Vernichtung 
gleichsam als blindes Fatum uber den =inzelnen hereinbreche. 
Es wäre also ein Versuch, die Erfahrum: der Gefährdung und 
Sinnlosigkeit der einzelnen Existenz in ‘ïeschichtenform auszu- 
drücken und, auf diese Weise archetypische Abläufe schaffend, sie 
psychologisch akzeptabel zu machen. Freiich schlägt das Unglück 
nicht irgendwann zu, sondern beim Übergang von einer Lebens- 
form zur andern, wie beispielsweise vom ledigen zum Ehestand, 
wo der Mensch nach weit verbreitetem Voiksglauben besonders 
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gefährdet ist. Er sieht die Zauberballade als Produkt einer 
intellektuellen Frühstufe; in der weiteren Entwicklung würde dann 
diese Unerklärliche zunehmend äusserlich kausal oder moralisch 
oder psychologisch motiviert. 

Sorensen will seine Erklärung zwar mehr als geistesgeschicht- 
liches Modell denn als historischen Ablauf verstanden wissen, 
aber dennoch liegt ihr die Vorstellung einer Art linearen Ent- 
wicklung zugrunde. Eine solche Vorstellung steckt auch hinter 
der Anordnung des Stoffs in dem riesigen Quellenwerk Danmarks 
gamle Folkeviser, das 1976 nach rund 130jähriger Arbeitszeit zum 
Abschluss kam. Die erste Abteilung sind die Heldenlieder, sozu- 
sagen die Lieder der Völkerwanderungszeit. Dann folgen die 
Zauber und Legendenballaden, d.h. Übernatürliches in unchrist- 
licher und christlicher Gestalt, Den dritten Band füllen die histori- 
schen Lieder, dann kommen vier Bände Ritterballaden. Den Ab- 
schluss bilden Novellenballaden und späte lyrische Balladen. Das 
Ganze suggeriert einen Ablauf Vorzeit>historisches Mittelalter 
Renaissance, Heidentum>Christentum—weltliche Dichtung, Ger- 
manentum—Dänentum—europäische Kultur unter romanischem 
Einfluss, und ergäbe für die Volksballade als produktives Genre 
einen Zeitraum, wie ihn kaum eine andere literarische Gattung 
umspannen würde. Dieses lineare Modell, welches die Inhalte 
zugleich mit einer Kulturstufe und einem historischen Entwick- 
lungsstand gleichsetzte, ist im Grunde eine Konstruktion der 
Aufklärungszeit, nur dass das 18. Jahrhundert die postulierte 
Entwicklung als Fortschritt deklarierte und das romantische 19. 
Jahrhundert sie als Abstieg von einer genetisch reinen Urzeit der 
Volksseele beklagte. In der Prosaliteratur herrschten ähnliche Vor- 
stellungen; dort galten anfangs die mythisch-heroischen Sagas, die 
sogenannten fornaldarsögur, als die ältesten, die Isländersagas und 
die historischen Königssagas als die jüngeren. Da dort die Quellen- 
lage dank spezifisch isländischer Voraussetzungen etwas besser 
ist, glaubt heute kein Mensch mehr daran; wir wissen mit ziem- 
licher Sicherheit, dass die barbarischen Phantasien der mythisch- 
heroischen Sagas, auch wenn sie von der Völkerwanderungszeit zu 
handeln vorgeben, Produkte einer Spätzeit sind. 

Etwas Ähnliches dürfte für die Balladen zutreffen, nur ist das 
hier schwerer zu beweisen, weil die schriftliche Überlieferung 
jünger und kärglicher ist. Dass Vorstellungen wie diejenige der 
Verführung eines Menschen durch ein elbisches Wesen im Volks- 
glauben weit verbreitet und vermutlich recht alt sind, daran ist 
nicht zu zweifeln. Die Ballade ist indessen eine Textsorte mit sehr 
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spezifischen Merkmalen—Dialog, szenenertige Gestaltung ohne 
Übergang von einer Szene zur andern und ohne Identifizierung der 
Sprecher, Natureingang der Einzelszene zur Andeutung von Zeit- 
und Szenenwechsel, Formalisierung durc Wiederholung, Parall- 
elismen, Dreizahl und ähnliches—und es ist nicht anzunehmen, 
dass solche Stoffe diese Form erhielten, bevor die Form in 
ihrer Normalgestalt als Ritterballade voll ausgebildet und ver- 
breitet war, so wie die mythisch-heroischen Stoffe kaum zu Sagas 
geformt worden wären ohne das Vorbild der Isländer- und Königs- 
sagas. Der dänische Forscher Flemminz Harrits argumentiert 
überzeugend,® dass die ritterliche Tanzballade zusammen mit 
andern Formen höfischer Kultur frühestens in der 2. Hälfte des 
13. Jahrhunderts nach Skandinavien kam, urd erst als diese neue 
Form von Unterhaltung allmählich in weitere Kreise drang. wo 
archaischere Vorstellungen die Phantasie eschäftigten, wurden 
Magie und Naturwesen in der Ballade he.m.sch, so wie anderseits 
in kirchlichen Kreisen nun Legendenstoff= :ich der Balladenform 
anpassten. Dabei wäre der tragische Ausgang gleichsam ein 
Genremerkmal der Ballade, das auch au Ciese Stoffe übertragen 
wurde, während Begegnungen mit übernatürlichen Wesen im 
Volksmärchen und der Volkssage gewöhnlich glücklich ablaufen. 
Später freilich konnte dann auch in rsitterlizhen und bürgerlichen 
Kreisen mit dieser volkstümlich modifiz.ercen Form der Ballade 
experimentiert werden. Damit würde sick diz produktive Zeit der 
Volksballade ungefähr aufs 14. und 15. Jahrhundert beschränken; 
die verschiedenen geistigen Haltungen oder Weltbilder, die sie aus- 
drückt, würden nicht so sehr ein historisches Nacheinander 
repräsentieren, wie dies von einem linearen Entwicklungsmodell 
postuliert wird, sondern ein kulturell sozial und persönlich 
bedingtes Nebeninander. 

Nun endlich zurück zu Goethe! Im Singspiel Die Fischerin. in 
welchem der Erlkonig das Licht der Wel erblickte, hat Goethe 
fünf Lieder aus Herders ein paar Jahre zuvor erschienener Samm- 
lung übernommen. Eine englische Brautfahrtgeschichte aus 
d’Urfeys Wit and Mirth von 1712, eine wzitere dänische Ballade 
Der Wassermann, die unten abgedruckt st, und ein litauisches 
Hochzeitslied verwendet er ohne Änderunzen. Bei einem polabi- 
schen Lied von der Tierhochzeit änderte e- die letzte Strophe und 
fügte eine weitere hinzu, aber nur im Fall des Erlkönigs hat er 
den Text völlig umgestaltet, obwohl ja in der ursprünglichen Form 
die Ballade viel besser in den Hochzeitszusammenhang gepasst 
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hätte, der sowohl durch die Fabel des Singspiels wie durch die 
andern Lieder gegeben war. 

Über die Gründe konnen wir natürlich nur spekulieren. Die 
Vorstellung des Erlkonigs, der im Original nicht selbst in 
Erscheinung tritt, als einer Art dämonischen Herrschers im Natur- 
reich, mag ihm mächtiger erschienen sein als die etwas beliebige 
von blossen Töchtern, die bei Goethe in einer Nebenrolle auf- 
treten. Dadurch, dass sich die Verführerin zum Verführer und 
der Ritter zum Knaben wandelt, wird das sexuelle Moment nicht 
abgebaut, im Gegenteil; es ist ja auch bei Goethe expliziter als 
in der Vorlage (‘mich reizt deine schöne Gestalt’). Die Knaben- 
liebe, noch heute die fast einzige proskribierte Form von sexueller 
Betätigung, ist denn wohl auch geeigneter als Trägerin einer 
drohenden, aussergewöhnlichen Gefährdung oder, psychologisch 
gesprochen, einer vom Bewusstsein verbannten und unterdrückten 
Form der Libido. In die Vater-Sohn-Konstellation mögen für 
Goethe Gefühle bei Ritten mit Fritz von Stein, der ihm eine Art 
Ersatz-Sohn der geliebten Mutter war, eingeflossen sein. Vor allem 
aber reichert Goethe das Gedicht mit einem tragenden atmosphäri- 
schen und Landschaftsgelfühl an, wie es bei den fragmentarischen 
und stereotypen Natur-Versatzstücken der Volksballade kaum je 
aufkommen kann: eine sturmische Nacht bei ungewissem Licht in 
offenbar einsamer Gegend, Nebelfetzen, kahle Weiden, das geister- 
hafte Geräusch des Windes im dürren Laub, vor allem aber der 
verfremdende Effekt der schnellen Bewegung, wie ihn Bürger in 
der sonst auf ziemlich kitschige Schauereffekte berechneten 
Lenore zum ersten Mal geschildert hat. 

Diese unerhört dichte Stimmung lässt uns leicht vergessen, dass 
Goethe als Kind der Aufklärungszeit das unerklärte Geschehen 
der Volksballade mit dem unmotivierten Tod der Hauptperson 
rationalisiert hat. Das Kind ist krank, und zwar gefährlich krank, 
sonst wäre der Vater kaum zu diesem Zeitpunkt, unter diesen 
Wetterbedingungen und in dieser Eile: unterwegs. Dadurch wird 
das, was folgt, als Fieberphantasien des’ kranken Knaben ver- 
ständlich, und diese Phantasien nähren sich aus einem psycholo- 
gisch plausiblen Fundus: der volkstiimlichen Personalisierung und 
Dämonisierung von Naturerscheinungen, besonders der ‘wilden’ 
Natur, einerseits, die gerade das Kind mit seiner nur im engeren 
Umkreis vertrauten und gesicherten Welt ansprechen müssen, und 
anderseits aus Sexualängsten, einem weiteren unvertrauten und 
ungesicherten Bereich, der für den Heranwachsenden ambivalent 
verlockend und bedrohlich ist. 
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‘Dem Vater grauset’s’: Es graust ihm wch! nicht so sehr wegen 
des Erlkönigs, sondern weil er ahnt, dass dem Kind nicht mehr 
zu helfen ist. Es ist nicht mehr ansprechbar, die rationellen 
Erklärungen des Vaters verfangen nicht mehr, die rationellen 
Vorkehrungen (‘Er fasst ihn sicher, er kält ihn warm’) meistern 
die Situation nicht mehr. Kurz, der Vater Sefindet sich in einer 
existentiellen Situation, im Angesicht des Todes, wo Wille und 
Vernunft die Waffen strecken müssen vor berpersönlichen, der 
menschlichen Einwirkung unzugänglicher Mächten. Insofern darf 
man das Gedicht natürlich durchaus in geistesgeschichtliche 
Zusammenhänge stellen, als Reaktion avf die falsche Sicherheit, 
die der Rationalismus der Aufklärungszeit dam Menschen nur zu 
leicht suggerieren konnte und die dann in existentiellen Situ- 
ationen sich als brüchig erwies, aber mar. braucht dies nicht, wie 
Trunz im Kommentar seiner Gedichtausgab> es tut, zum Haupt- 
punkt zu machen; es handelt sich um eine zeitlose Erfahrung. 

Der Frage-Anfang, der sogleich Szene und Stimmung schafft 
und . eine. plötzliche, ungewohnte, potentiell beunruhigende Er- 
scheinung suggeriert, ist Goethes geniale Idee (Mörike wird sie 
im Feuerreiter variieren). Balladen führen, auch darin sind sie 
dem Drama verwandt, natürlich allgemein sozleich in medias res, 
aber für ein solches Maximum an Evokatior auf kleinem Raum 
lassen sich kaum Parallelen finden. Darn olgt, ebenfalls aufs 
Höchste konzentriert, der erste Vater/Schn-Dialog, in dem ein 
spezifisch Beunruhigendes in dem schon gsschaffenen allgemeinen 
Beunruhigenden eingeführt wird: die Angst des Knaben und sein 
Grund, der vermeintliche mächtige Naturdämon. Dieser kommt 
dann in der nächsten Strophe zum Zug, und seine Fremdheit ist 
angedeutet durch die aus Volksballade urd Volkslied bekannten 
Archaismen: das emphatische gar, das endungslose manch, die 
Form gülden. (Es ist auch einleuchtend, dass Schubert dem 
Erlkünig durchwegs eine hohe Stimmlage gibt, bis auf das schliess- 
liche ‘Gewalt’; das ist nun eben kein gewähnl:cher Mann wie der 
Vater.) Die Vater/Sohn-Dialogstrophen 4 und 6 sind nach 
Balladenstil streng parallel gebaut, die eine hat 2s mit auditiven, die 
andere mit visuellen Eindrücken oder Hallızinationen zu tun, die 
Fragen des Kindes mit dem erregten, wiederholten Mein Vater 
beginnend und mit dem gleichsam atemlosen und weiterführend; 
die Antworten des Vaters bestehen aus eine: Zeile Beruhigung und 
einer Zeile Erklärung. Auch die zweite Verführungsrede des 
Erlkönigs in Strophe 5 zeigt balladeske Variationstechnik: ‘komm, 
geh mit mir’ wird durch ‘willst du mit mir gehn?’ variiert, die 
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Töchter treten für die Mutter ein, Tanz und Gesang für die Spiele 
von 3; die verfremdenden Archaismen sind hier ‘jemanden warten’ 
fur ‘jemandem aufwarten’, ‘den Reihn führen’ für ‘den Reihentanz 
anführen’. Dann folgt der dramatische Höhepukt mit der letzten, 
jetzt brutal-direkten Rede des Erlkünigs (die Strophe 10 bei Herder 
entspricht) und der hier auch durch direkte Rede wiedergegebenen 
Handlung (Strophe 11 bei Herder), worauf dann das Geschehen 
mit einer einzigen, wieder unerhört konzentrierten Beschreib- 
Erzählstrophe zum Abschluss gebracht wird. 

Wir sehen nun wohl etwas klarer, was Goethe der Balladen- 
tradition verdankt und was seine eigene Leistung ist. Was er 
ubernimmt, ist einmal das Motiv, die in ihrer Folge tödliche 
Begegnung mit dem elbischen Wesen; sodann die Technik: knappe 
Dialoge als Kern des Geschehens, dazu ein beschreibend- 
erzählender Rahmen, ebenfalls mehr andeutend als ausführend; 
schliesslich stilistische Mittel wie Parallelismus und Variation 
sowie sprachliche Archaismen, die aber hier differenzierend ein- 
gesetzt werden (sie kommen nur in den Reden des Erlkönigs vor). 
Anderes läuft der Tradition der Volksballade entgegen, vor allem 
die Konzentration auf nur eine Szene und das durchgehende ein- 
heitliche Naturgefiihl; schliesslich, wie schon gesagt, die 
psychologisch-realistische Motivierung eines in der Volksballade 
unerklärt bleibenden Geschehens. Goethe hat, paradoxerweise, den 
Stoff entmythologisiert, ohne ihm die Unheimlichkeit zu nehmen; 
im Gegenteil, Angst, Unruhe und Ohnmacht sind stärker ver- 
dichtet, als dies bei der Volksballade der Fall ist. 

Wir müssen uns Rechenschaft ablegen, dass auch im Schaffen 
Goethes und in der Kunstballade überhaupt der Erlkönig nicht 
typisch ist, sondern ein Einzelfall. Man durchgehe nur die 
Abteilung ‘Balladen’ in Goethes Gedichten, man durchblättere 
irgendeine Balladenanthologie, man wird kaum ein Gegenstück 
finden. Ich führe nur ein weiteres Beispiel an zum Vergleich, 
wegen des engverwandten Themas, mit Goethes bekanntem 
Fischer von 1778 (den Herder im folgenden Jahr in die Voiks- 
liedersammlung aufnahm), nämlich Herders Der Wassermann, den 
Goethe, wie gesagt aus derselben Sammlung in sein Singspiel 
übernahm; dieses Gedicht steht in Herders Anthologie unmittelbar 
vor Erlkönigs Tochter. 


‘O Mutter, guten Rath mir leiht, 
Wie soll ich bekommen das schöne Maid?’ 


Sie baut ihm ein Pferd von Wasser klar, 
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Und Zaum und Sattel von Sande gar 


Sie kleidet ihn an zum Ritter fein, 
So ritt er Marienkirchhof hinein. 


Er band sein Pferd an die Kirchenthir, 
Er ging um die Kirch dreimal und vier. 


CA 


Der Wassermann in die Kirch ging ein, 
Sie kamen um ihn, groß und klein. 


Der Priester eben stand vorm Altar: 
“Was kommt fur ein blanker Ritter der?’ 


Das schône Mädchen lacht in sich: 
‘O wär der blanke Ritter für mich!’ 


‘ Er trat über einen Stuhl und zwei: 
‘© Mädchen gib mir Wort und Treu.’ 


Er trat über Stühle drei und vier: 
‘O schönes Mädchen zieh mit mir.’ 


10 Das schöne Mädchen die Hand ihm reicht: 
‘Hier hast meine Treu, ich folg dir leicht.’ 


Sie gingen hinaus mit Hochzeitschaar, 
Sie tanzten freudig und ohn Gefahr. 


Sie tanzten nieder bis an den Strand, 
Sie waren allein jetzt Hand in Hand. 


‘Halt, schönes Mädchen, das Roß mir her! 
Das niedlichste Schiffchen bring ich dr.” 


Und als sie kamen auf’n weissen Sand, 
Da kehrten sich alle Schiffe zu Land. 


15 Und als sie kamen auf den Sund, 
Das schöne Mädchen sank zu Grund. 


Noch lange hörten am Lande sie, 
Wie das schöne Mädchen im Wasser sch:ie, 


Ich rath euch, Jungfern, was ich kann: 
Geht nicht in Tanz mit dem Wassermann 


Die Übersetzung Herders ist verniedlicheni, aber sie gibt doch 
eine gewisse Vorstellung des dänischen Originals, das unter dem 
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Namen Nokkens Svig bekannt ist, in den Types of the Scandinavian 
Ballad umschrieben als ‘Merman decoys maid into the sea’. In 
Strophe 1-5 verkleidet sich der Wassermann als Ritter und 
erscheint in der Kirche, Strophen 6-11 schildern die Werbung oder 
Verfiihrung, Strophen 12-16 die Entfiihrung in den vermutlich 
tôdlichen elbischen Bereich, und die Abschlussstrophe 17 führt 
von der fiktiven zur Vortragssituation zurück, von Heder übrigens 
verfälschend iibersetzt; das Original bedeutet: ‘Geht nicht mit 
grossem Hochmut zum Tanz’. 

Goethe hat im Fischer, welcher in der Ausgabe letzter Hand 
unmittelbar auf den Erlkônig folgt, die gleiche Situation mit um- 
gekehrten geschlechtlichen Vorzeichen behandelt. Auch hier sind 
noch einige Stilzüge der Volksballade zu beobachten: abgesehen 
vom Motiv (Verführung durch Naturgeist) die Einrahmung von 
zwei Gesprächsstrophen durch zwei Beschreib-Erzählstrophen 
und variierende Aussagen wie ‘Das Wasser rauscht’, das Wasser 
schwoll’ und ‘Sie sang zu ihm, sie sprach zu ihm’. Aber zugleich 
sind wir meilenweit entfernt von der Volksballade; z.B. in der 
Beschreibung von Gemütszuständen: ‘Sah nach der Angel ruhevoll, 
/kühl bis ans Herz hinan’, ‘Sein Herz wuchs ihm so sehnsuchtsvoll, 
/wie bei der Liebsten Gruss’. Vor allem aber ist die Rede des 
Meerweibs in Strophen 2 und 3—es handelt sich ja nicht um 
einen Dialog—eine Unmöglichkeit in der Balladentradition. Das ist 
Empfindsamkeit, Naturgefühl und eine Animal-Liberation- 
Argumentation gegen das Fischen, aber dem dramatischen und 
lakonischen Charakter der Ballade völlig fremd. Das Gleiche gilt 
für die Sprache; ‘wellenatmend’ und ‘feuchtverklärt’ sind herrliche 
Goethesche Bildungen, aber eine stilistische Unmöglichkeit in einer 
Volksballade, Das Gedicht benützt lediglich eine Konvention des 
Volksglaubens, um die Gefährdung des empfindsamen Individuums 
durch seine romantische Sehnsucht nach dem Aufgehen im All 
auszudrücken. Es ist eine, wenn auch mehr lyrische als dramati- 
sche, Kunstballade. 

Wir dürfen also sagen: Der Erlkönig ist die höchst individuelle 
und trotzdem den unpersônlich-lakonischen Genrecharakter 
bewahrende Umformung einer Volksballade in ein Kunstgebilde, 
das die Balladentradition sowohl konzentriert als auch transformi- 
ert. Das Gedicht verkörpert weder die Volksballade noch die 
Kunstballade, sondern ist eine einzigartige und offenbar unwieder- 
holbare Fusion von literarischer Tradition und persönlicher 
Gestaltung. E 
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ONE of the most distinctive features of Ingeborg Bachmann’s 
narrative oeuvre is its eclecticism. Indeed her tendency to appro- 
priate and reformulate themes, philosophical positions and even 
characters from Austrian literature of half a century earlier has 
secured for this author a place within an established intellectual 
tradition more commonly associated with such literary eminences 
as Musil, Hofmannsthal and Joseph Roth. It is precisely the 
sequential (and consequential) nature of her prose that provides 
the critical reader with effective approaches to Bachmann’s epic 
writing and the cultural aura that formed (and informs) it. 

One such point of entry comes with the reappearance of the 
modern day descendants of Hofmannsthal’s Altenwyls (from Der 
Schwierige) in Bachmann’s unfinished novel cycle Todesarten 
(1971ff.) and the narrative collection Simultan (1972). A second, 
equally conspicuous one is signalled by the reactivation of an 
entire cast of Rothian characters, including the famous Trottas, 
from Die Kapuzinergruft, in the tale Drei Wege zum See (from 
Simultan). The third and most pervasive correspondence is with 
Robert Musil, whose literary flirtations with mystical ‘states of 
otherness’, especially in Der Mann ohne Eigenschaften, have given 
the impetus for Bachmann’s own latter-day pursuit of utopian 
ideals in such works as the early radio play Der gute Gott von 
Manhattan (1958), Todesarten, and several of her shorter narratives 
as collected in Simultan and Das dreißigste Jahr (1961). 

In general, these borrowings from the past reflect something of 
the Austrian cultural revivalism after 1945 which Bachmann as 
an aspiring young writer must have absorbed during the forma- 
tive years of her career; and in particular they achieve for the 
author a specific form of “Vergangenheitsbewältigung’ by allowing 
her to reappraise themes and issues associated with the literature 
of the past in the light of contemporary experience. Such a contin- 
uity of literature within literature can be seen to fulfil Hofmann- 
sthal’s hopes for a perpetual cultural restoration through literature 
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and undoubtedly also reaffirms Musil’s pcstulate that the legiti- 
macy of a truly ‘humanistic’ literature lies in its inherent and supra- 
historical connectiveness.! And indeed Zachmann may have 
achieved something of either claim even if znly by compelling the 
modern critical reader of her p-ose to re-examine and re-internalise 
the literature of a former period before acequately appreciating 
the internal organisation of her own wor< 

The present study sets out to focus critical attention on a pre- 
dominant thematic complex which Bachmann shares closely with 
Musil, and which, in the major prose output of both authors, 
forms the crux of their respective cultural critiques; that is, the 
exploration of the feminine, both in its mythical signification and 
the social roles appointed it by modern Western cultures. It will 
be demonstrated how in the two most ambitious narrative under- 
takings of these authors, namely Der Mana ohne Eigenschaften 
and Todesarten, the concern with articulating more clearly a 
‘feminine’ mode of participation in life reflects a need to correct 
an unbalanced cultural instruction or, in the metaphorical expres- 
sion of these authors, a disrupted awareness of the androgynous 
disposition of life. 

For Musil’s masculine intellect the ‘feminine’ came to delineate 
those unrealised potentialities of man’s psyche which, if brought 
to light, might permit a truly dialectical ciscourse on life to begin; 
a discourse, that is, against all manner o° psychological and ideo- 
logical habit of thought which gives an incomplete picture of the 
world. Musil seeks to initiate this disccurse by positing the 
feminine as an existential alternative in his fictional universe; a 
hypothetical or shadow-partne- in his male protagonists’ utopian 
pursuit of an original totality of human identity, ‘jene menschliche 
Einheit . . . die verlorengegangen ist’ (RM,L178). 

For Bachmann, a contemporary author whose disillusionment 
with her own mythless and male-dominzted age finds expression 
in the repeated parabolic destruction of her female protagonists,? 
Musil’s forays in to the feminine psyche frrnish a ready source 
of mythical and intellectual reference for a continued discussion 
of the gender make-up of life. Indeed, many of Bachmann’s most 
memorable female characters, such as Jenrifer (Der Gute Gott 
von Manhattan), Ich (Malina), Franze (Der Fall Franza) or 
Charlotte in the early tale Ein Schritt nach Gomorrha conjure up 
immediate associations with Musil’s explcrations of states of 
‘otherness’ or the androgynous ambience of the Isis/Osiris myth 
central to Der Mann ohne Eigenschaften They all seem endowed 
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with the singular capacity to intuit a Platonic union of genders 
which earlier had claimed the analytical curiosity of Musil’s ‘man 
without qualities’: ‘Das Reich erhoffen. Nicht das Reich der 
Männer und nicht das der Weiber. Nicht dies, nicht jenes’? 

It remains to investigate more thoroughly the actual points of 
agreement between Bachmann’s and Musil’s character studies of 
the feminine, and the extent to which such Jungian rehabilitation 
of the feminine myth* can be seen to emerge in their work as viable 
—or else purely hypothetical and condemned to the realm of 
a literature of ideas—in the face of modern social and cultural 
realities. | 


There is, as many critics have already observed, an undeniable 
progression in Musil’s portrayal of the feminine throughout his 
entire oeuvre, ranging from the darkly perilous of the hetaeric 
prototype (the prostitute Bozena in Die Verwirrungen des Zöglings 
Törleß, and especially Grigia in the tale of the same name) in his 
earlier texts to a more enlightened and de-mystified idea of a 
balanced counterpart to man (viz. Agathe) in the last volume of 
Der Mann ohne Eigenschaften. But one overriding fact emerges 
from this progression: the precipitative role which each of these 
female characters plays in the spiritual ‘Bildung’ or maturation 
of the male protagonists quite sets them beyond any normal charac- 
ter interpretation. They are carriers of an idea of femininity, as 
harboured either by the male author or by one of his male pro- 
tagonists; and as such they form part cf a highly complex and 
intellectualised cultural critique in which the dominant masculine 
presence within modern culture attests both to its own limitations 
and to its expansive potential by construing and exploring its own 
possible ‘otherness’. By making man’s own existential well-being 
conditional upon a fuller realisation of the ‘woman’ within him, 
Musil came into conflict with prevailing cultural attitudes of his 
time, in particular the more doctrinaire and misogynistic proposals 
of such contemporaries as Otto Weininger. The culmination of 
this self-imposed challenge to the masculine mind was reached in 
Musil’s own literature with the creation of the sister Agathe in 
Mann ohne Eigenschaften, the so-called ‘erdichteter Doppelgiinger’® 
of the male pursuant of Platonic ideals, Ulrich. 

For this ‘man without qualities’ the feminine is not just woman; 
it describes qualities that may be ‘other’ than the existing rational 
and conventional descriptions of the world, and which instinctually 
attract him to explore them as possibilities for himself: 
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Er hielt sich mit Recht für einen männlich empfindenden Mann, 
und es erschien ihm begreiflich, daß es zinen solchen locken 
Kann, einmal das so oft Begehrte auch von der anderen Seite zu 
seben, aber manchmal wurde das beinahe unheimlich, und er 
lehnte sich lachend dagegen auf (RM,3,928). 


To Ulrich’s analytical mind the feminine necessarily circumscribes 
that whole irrational complex, including imagination, intuition and 
myth, which exists and is apprehended without scientific basis or 
intellectual description: a challenge whick is set Musil’s mathe- 
matically-minded heroes from the adolescent Törleß in the first 
novel to the fully grown man Ulrich in the last novel. 

As Richard Exner astutely observes in ais essay on androgyny 
in modern German literature, the essential tendency of an andro- 
gynous awareness is towards a reconciliation of conflicts, whether 
they be inherent or artificially constructed: ‘. . richtig verstanden, 
ist es des Androgynen wesentlicher Zug, Kcnflikte zu lösen und 
aufzuheben, innere und äußere’.” Thus it follows that a confronta- 
tion with one’s own potential for ‘otherness’—one might describe 
it as an interiorised dialectic process—is already a form of integra- 
tion. By the same token one might as easily be stimulated to an 
androgynous awareness through an experience of self-reflection in 
another person of the opposite gender. Whatever the process, and 
Musil experiments with them all in his prose, the ultimate inten- 
tion is to transcend barriers which divide the world against itself. 

Most of Musil’s literature, therefore, is constructed around the 
abstract idea of a productive ‘dialogue’ between gender principles 
as opposed to narrative confrontations bztwsen their societally 
(de-)formed carriers. When he introduces >n2 of his earlier tales 
(Die Versuchung der stillen Veronika) with the apparently sus- 
pended statement ‘Irgendwo muß man zwei Stimmen hören’ 
(RM,6,194), Musil envisages a dialectical discourse of life which 
only begins at the point of critical awareness of the complementary 
as well as contrastive pattern of human interaction. 

In the more recent narrative ventures cf Ingeborg Bachmann 
the discourse on gender contrast and complementation opens 
ominously with the emphasis on forms of cultural mystification 
and prejudice separating the two primal forces that yearn for each 
other: 

‘Guten Abend.’ 

‘Guten Abend. 

‘Wie weit ist es zu dir 
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‘Weit ist es, weit.’ 
‘Und weit ist es zu mir.” - (IB,2,254). 


This exchange in the early narrative Undine geht is between the 
everyman Hans and his wish-projection of a feminine archetype, 
Undine. in whom he hopes to find again all the original feminine 
qualities that in his masculine world of reason and intellect have 
been suppressed or harnessed to a handful of expedient stereo- 
types: ‘Eintagsfrauen, Wochenendfrauen, Lebenslangfrauen’ (IB, 
2.255). 

The masculine self-initiation into the ways of the feminine, as 
Musil portrayed it especially in Der Mann ohne Eigenschaften, 
offers an interesting point of comparison with the predominantly 
feminine perspective of Bachmann’s literary world. The latter’s 
avatar of magical femininity, Undine, addresses mankind from the 
platform of a diminished myth or belief in myth, and as such 
makes petition for all the female protagonists of the later works 
who must contend with a world ‘invented’ by the masculine 
mind: ‘Alles hast du mit den Worten und Sätzen gemacht... .’ 
(TB.2,262). Like the earlier Musil, Bachmann defines the feminine 
mode as that inclining more towards the sub-rational and the 
archetypal, and hence the very irruption of the undine as an 
instinctual postulate into the rational thoughts of man would 
appear to concur with Musil’s belief that, by unearthing invisible 
feminine qualities dormant within the wider existential configur- 
ation of the male, a new balance and harmony may be ushered 
into the world ‘as it is’. 

However, Undine’s influence on the affaris of ‘everyman’ is 
_ restricted by the fact that she is indeed a mere projection of his 
own subconscious (‘Doch vergeßt nicht, daß ihr mich gerufen 
habt in die Welt, daß euch geträumt, hat von mir, der anderen; 
dem anderen .. ? (1B,2,260)), and as such subject at any time 
to the prevailing requirements of his reason, When inspiration is 
sought she is invoked as a muse (“. . . ich habe eure große Idee 
hervorgezaubert aus euch’ (IB,2,258)). And when it is feared 
that the world might be lost to irrationality, she is banished again 
to the undiscriminating and unfathomable depths of the subcon- 
scious (‘Ich gehe ja schon’ (TB,2,260)). In other words that whole 
‘other’ complex of life, designated as the feminine in the works 
of both Musil and Bachmann, ıs kere dispensed with summarily 
either as a convenient factotum to masculine reason or as a sub- 
merged element entirely outside'the sphere of ‘normal’ existence. 
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The ‘große Idee’ which in Musil’s novel had given the impulse for 
a challenge to greater self-awareness is now dismissed as an irra- 
tional aberration. 

The parable of Undine prepares one for the fate of the three 
memorable female protagonists of Bachmann’s Todesarten cycle: 
Ich (Malina), Franza (Der Fall Franza) and Fanny Goldmann 
(Requiem fiir Fanny Goldmann), all of whom are destroyed at the 
hands of men. And at the centre of these variations of the Undine 
theme stands the parable Malina, whose schizoidal narrator- 
persona Ich in many ways recalls the earlier utopian dreamer 
Ulrich, with her existential ‘homesickness’ and nostalgia for a myth- 
ical union of genders. The very bifurcated cordition of the central 
persona in Malina (Ich/Malina) bears more than passing resem- 
blance to the brother/sister confluence in IMusil’s novel, especially 
since each of these constellations is either directly or indirectly 
contingent upon the mythical notion of amdrogyny or hermaphro- 
ditism. However, the crucial exception in Bachmann’s novel is 
that the gender roles have been reversed, and now the whole issue 
of androgyny is viewed from the perspective of what had earlier 
been the object of masculine investigation or, in Ulrich’s case, the 
‘erdichteter Doppelgänger’ of the masculine psyche. 

Yet despite this apparent ‘enfranchisemen-* of the feminine in 
Malina, the intention of the novel is to demonstrate how even 
when the search for archetypal models is conducted by the 
feminine persona, the terms of reference remain unequivocally 
masculine, In a world where the feminire enjoys a diminished 
status, the ‘role of the female can only bə < defensive one; and 
seen in this light it would be.more apprcpriate to relate any 
questions raised in Bachmann’s text concerxing the role of the 
feminine in a mythless age to the former character of Agathe, 
rather than to Ulrich. What becomes of the Agathe-persona, the 
sister-principle resident in all men (RM,7,340), after the mystical 
experiment begun within the masculine mind has ended, as indeed 
Musil had intended it to do (RM,7,940)? If the experiment has 
failed, what is to be the fate of the carriers of the principle that 
has been most weakened by the failure? Taere questions were not 
to be answered by Musil, but have provided the inspiration for 
Bachmann’s depiction of the gender corflict in Malina, which 
assumes the appearance of a sequel to the third or ‘mystical’ 
volume in Der Mann ohne Eigenschaften: ‘Ein Mann, eine Frau 

. seltsame Worte, seltsamer Wahn! Wer von uns beiden wird 
summa cum laude bestehen?” (1B,3,331). 
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What is pivotal to the connection between these two literary treat- 
ments of the theme of androgyny is the shared ‘Pierrot lunaire” 
motif; appearing as it does in Malina to signal the female nar- 
rator’s digressions into introspection and nostalgia for a lost 
identity and wholeness, and in Musil’s novel to shift the actions 
of the siblings onto a mythical plane. Ulrich first experiences a 
premonition of the profound changes to occur in his thinking 
when, two chapters before the portentous reunion of brother and 
sister, he imagines that he has become a disoriented wraith 
(‘irrendes Gespenst’ (RM,2,648)) in the absurd theatre of life; 
a fitting transformation to occur within a chapter whose title 
(‘Heimweg’) bears an uncanny resemblance to those of the fif- 
teenth and twentieth songs in the Pierrct lunaire cycle by Schén- 
berg (namely Heimweh and Heimfahrt)? The vague and indescrib- 
able sensation of ‘homesickness’ which overcomes Ulrich shortly 
before the announcement of his father’s death will speed him on 
his way to the long-forgotten sister, is comparable to the exist- 
ential anguish which Ich in Malina experiences in connection with 
her not-at-oneness with herself. And the yearning which Bach- 
mann’s narrator harbours for an original condition of gender 
wholeness is in turn projected into actual citings of Schönberg’s 
Pierrot lunaire cycle which recur like a leitmotiv throughout the 
novel. 

The direct mediation of androgyny, or more correctly her- 
maphroditism, through the Pierrot motif occurs for the first time 
in Der Mann ohne Eigenschaften when brother and sister meet face 
to face, each clad in the costume of a clown.!° By donning the 
trans-sexual garb of the harlequin at their reunion Ulrich and 
Agathe obliterate the outward manifestations of gender differences, 
the two faces of life, in preparation for a discussion of the more 
metaphysical merging of their personae: 


Aber als er das Zimmer betrat, wo ihn seine Schwester er- 
wartete, wunderte er sich sehr über seinen Aufzug, denn er 
fand sich durch geheime Anordnung des Zufalls einem groBen, 
blonden, in zarte graue und rostbraune Streifen und Würfel 
gehüllten Pierrot gegenüber, der auf den ersten Blick ganz 
ähnlich aussah wie er selbst (RM,3,676). 


In Bachmann’s novel Malina the motif of the moon-clown is 
equally indispensable to the central theme and structural conceit, 
of androgyny. The narrator-persona recalls how her first ‘encoun- 
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ter’ with her male half Malina took plac2 in the vicinity of the 
Stadtpark (1B,3,18), an area haunted by tie ghostly projection of 
her subconscious fantasies, the morose P-errot clown: ‘Aber 
in diesen Stadtpark, über dem für mich ein kalkweißer Pierrot 
mit überschnappender Stimme angetünt hat “O alter Duft aus 
Märchenzeit” kommen wir höchstens zehnmal :m Jahr’ (1B,3,15).¥ 

The mythically charged references to Pisrrot lunaire are shown 
to be the initial prerequisite for the ‘dialogue’ between two halves 
of a sundered self ever to take place. The Malina-persona creates 
a communicative ambience between masculine and feminine com- 
ponents from the first moment of awareress (or in Ich’s ironic 
narrative fashion, the first ‘meeting’) by playinz a few introductory 
bars of Schénberg’s Pierrot lunaire on the piano. Yet the same 
act, when repeated long after the realisation of the irreparable 
rupture between the genders, only serves ta underscore Ich’s des- 
perate desire to recapture a time. an initial and now distant phase, 
when genuinely co-existential modes seemed to be attainable (cf. 
1B,3,319). 

An incipient awareness of Ich’s latent masculine potential, or— 
in Jungian terminology-—her ‘animus’, is- thus signalled by the 
same motif as heralds Ulrich’s profound shift of interest from 
politics and science (the masculine world of reason) to the ‘slip- 
pery logic of the soul’ (RM,3,607) and the hitherto suppressed 
feminine awareness within him. In both works the Pierrot motif 
readily serves a familiar cultural function: the fusion of conven- 
tional reality and myth. In Der Mann ohne Eigenschaften it signals 
the marriage between these two worlds when Ulrich and Agathe 
embark on their enquiry into the mystical world of Platonic whole- 
ness in the third volume entitled ‘Ins tarsendjährige Reich’. In 
Malina it becomes a ghostly reminder of a time ‘aus Märchenzeit’ 
when this marriage may still have been possib'e, even if only as a 
speculative model as it was in Musil’s novel. The Pierrot’s reap- 
pearance in the Stadtpark of Malina is like a mournful homage 
to the bucolic venue of the earlier siblings’ ‘Reise ins Paradies’, 
namely the proverbial Edenic garden (‘dieser verzauberte Garten’ 
(RM,4,1094)), where Ulrich and Agathe would ritually enact their 
symbolic journey to the end of time. 


In Musil’s writing the association between Pierrot costumes and 
androgynous awareness had already been mtimated in the earlier 
play Die Schwärmer. Here the two charecters most resembling 
brother and sister, Regine and Thomas, appear in the last act 
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dressed in fantastische Hauskleider’ (RM,6,380), while the latter 
recounts how he has dreamt of their trans-sexual reunion in a 
mythical childhood setting on the previous night (RM,6,402f.). 

Later, in Der Mann ohne Eigenschaften this dream of an incestu- 
ous union between brother and sister principles is translated into a 
fictional possibility by the male protagonist Ulrich and his pro- 
jected feminine self Agathe. The metaphoric epiphanies suggestive 
of incest shared by these two are also frequently related to the 
Pierrot and the magic emblem of his yearning, the moon. Prior to 
their withdrawal into the mystically transmuted domain of the 
garden, the extended metaphor of the moon through the window 
awakens in Ulrich an inexplicable and ancient longing for the 
‘other’: ‘Ulrich sagte, sinnlos, wie man in die Luft spricht: “Du 
bist der Mond-—”. Agathe verstand es’ (RM,4,1084). And the 
sister resumes the analogy a little later by the rejoinder to Ulrich: 
“Weißt du, wie du jetzt aussiehst? Wie der “Pierrot lunaire”! Es 
mahnt zur Vorsicht!’ (RM,4,1086). 

No longer plagued by the feminine as an unknown and un- 
namable ‘other’, which had held earlier Musilian characters such 
as the adolescent Törleß in thrall, Ulrich confronts in Agathe the 
palpable possibility of his own femininity as though his female 
mirror-image had been released from the looking-glass. In this 
final conjunction of all themes and character studies which have 
gone before in the works of Musil, the shifting and blurring defin- 
ition of the feminine has come to rest in Agathe. The purely 
hetaeric character of such earlier female protagonists as the prosti- 
tute Bozena in Tôrlef, or Grigia (in the tale of the same title), 
has given way to the enlightened hermaphroditic awareness of the 
sister, who, as Musil himself sums up, is no longer an entirely 
separate entity, a threat to the independent self, but a ‘manifestierte 
Idee unserer Selbst’ (RM,7,940). In other words, having brought 
the feminine into the daylight of (masculine) reason, Ulrich is 
able to observe and contemplate the mutual influence of one upon 
the other without fear of being engulfed by one: 


Er fand, in den Augenblick dieses Gesichts versinkend, nirgends 
den Bodenschlamm der aufgelösten Widerstände, an dem sich 
ein in die Liebe Getauchter abstößt, um wieder empor zur 
Trockenheit zu kommen’ (RM,3,393). 


Also purely within the scope of action of Mann ohne Eigen- 
schaften the Agathe-persona satisfies a dual intention in Musil’s 
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depiction of the feminine: the sister as a desublimation of the 
erotic ideal which Ulrich had hitherto only sensed as an unattain- 
able abstraction, in relation to his first unconsummated love for 
an older woman (RM,1,120ff.); and the sister-principle as a 
re-mythification of the feminine which in the course of his phil- 
anderings Ulrich had reduced to the status of sexual object (viz. 
Gerda, Bonadea and Leona). The balance between the appetitive 
and the spiritual variations of love has bzen restored in Agathe 
who satisfactorily combines the ordinary and the extraordinary in 
one persona. Moreover, since Agathe represents his mirror-image, 
the marriage of these hitherto polarised conzeptions of the feminine 
within her can only signify a reconciliation of contradictions with- 
in Ulrich. Agathe thus attains tc her full Isis role: a metaphor of 
integration and wholeness for the hero of a modern fragmented 
reality. 

But it is only under the transformative light of the moon, prime 
symbol of the feminine myth of Isis, that Ulrich (as the voice of 
masculine reason) succeeds in accepting unsceptically the validity 
of such an altered condition of reality (‘abenteuerlich veränderte 
Wirklichkeit’ (RM,4,1084)). And as a mathematician-turned- 
mystic, Ulrich remains keenly aware firstly of the degenerate 
societal interpretation of such eltered states as mere ‘moonlight 
romanticism’, and secondly of the thin membrane separating a 
mystical transference from psychic disturbance: 


Unsere Zeit versteht unter der Seligkeit dzs Gefuhls bloß das 
Gefiihlsselige und hat den Mondrausch zu einer sentimentalen 
Ausschweifung entwiirdigt. Ihr ahnt nicht recht, daß er entweder 
eine unverständliche geistige S:örung seit müßte oder das Frag- 
ment eines anderen Lebens ist! (RM,4,1087). 


In turning to the correspondenzes to this entire complex of inner 
experience in Bachmann’s Maline and the novel fragment Der Fall 
Franza, one is struck by the consequential tenor of these reson- 
ances. In a nocturnal scene by the window in Malina—similar to 
the setting of the ‘Mondgespriiche’ between Ulrich and Agathe 
(RM,4,1084ff.)—Ich attempts feverishly and without success, to 
draw the male persona’s attention to the vigilance of the moon: 


. es kommt der Mond hervor, er ist von unserem Fenster aus 
zu sehen, siehst du den Mond? Ich seh2 einen anderen Mond 
- und eine siderische Welt... (TB,3,1951.). 
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But the ‘other’ moon to which the Malina-persona does not re- 
spond, is the magical, transformative one of the ‘Mondgespriiche’ 
in Der Mann ohne Eigenschaften, the projected symbol of whole- 
ness: a wholeness which in Ich’s schizoidal world is no longer 
thinkable. Her moon remains remote, accessible only to her, and 
inconceivable to her rational half, Malina, whose prime function 
in this dream chapter is to subject Ich’s nocturnal fantasies to the 
clarity of daylight: 


. aber es ist nicht der andere Mond von dem ich sprechen 
will, nur reden muß ich, immerzu reden, um mich zu retten, um 
Malina das nicht anzutun, mein Kopf, mein Kopf, ich werde 
wahnsinnig (IB,3,196). 


There appears to be occurring in Ich’s highly emotive world, 
therefore, a shift from the lunar magic and mystery of the earlier 
work by Musil to a plain sense of lunacy. Ich’s fear of insanity 
arising out of the lack of sympathy and communion between her- 
‘self’ and her ‘animus’ projection, Malina, carries as well a strong 
prefiguration of Bachmann’s later case study in female ‘be-nighted- 
ness’ in Der Fall Franza. Here again, a woman’s estrangement 
and displacement from the normal affairs of life, including, as in 
Malina, affairs of the heart, finds an appropriate metaphoric depic- 
tion in the unsuccessful cohabitation of the gender principles. And 
again the desperate yearning on the part of the female persona for 
an archetypal union of these principles draws its magic from a 
moon-oriented mythical complex: the Isis/Osiris myth. The very 
fact that Franza—in emulation of Musil's Agathe—abandons her 
marital partner and joins her brother Martin on a journey into the 
timeless realm of the Egyptian desert already suggests a similarity 
to the Isis/Osiris venture of the siblings in the earlier work Der 
Mann ohne Eigenschaften. This affinity is unequivocally reinforced 
by Franza’s and Martin’s direct references to the poem Isis und 
Osiris earlier conceived by Musil and encapsulating the central 
mythical idea of the siblings’ experiment in Mann ohne Eigen- 
schaften. In Bachmann’s Der Fall Franza the lines “Unter hundert 
Brüdern dieser eine. Und er aß ihr Herz... . Und sie das seine’ 
(TB,3,397), which Martin on another occasion describes as his 
sister’s ‘Kult-Satz’ (TB,3,357) resonate almost verbatim the last 
lines of Musil’s poem.!? 

Surrounded by the dusty and shattered icons of Egypt’s mythi- 
cal past (IB,3,447), Franza seeks to recall the intimacy and pre- 
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conscious communication she and her brother had shared as 
children. As an antidote to the destructive b:ows her present hus- 
band has dealt any hope of a sacred urion between man and 
woman, she withdraws instinctively into a wcrld where archetypes 
predominate; and her brother, tae Osiris cf her childhood, comes 
to the fore as the closest embod‘ment of her own masculinity, her 
‘animus’, that necessary complementation to her own battered 
femininity. . 

Once in the desert, the provenance of “he Isis/Osiris myth of 
androgyny, Franza enters what in the narration is described as ‘ihr 
anderer Zustand’ (IB,3,444)-——an obvious tritute to Musil’s signal 
concept in Der Mann ohne Eigenschaftex. But the experience, 
induced by hallucinatory drugs which she and her brother partake 
of mutually, fails. While for Franza this ncmentary stimulation 
of her subconscious reveals a potentially encrogynous awareness 
—“Ich bin zwei geworden, einmal riesenzroB und einmal von 
meiner Größe’ (1B,3,443)-—for Martin there is only the incompre- 
hension of a man who is confronted with what are for him the 
opaque eccentricities of feminine fantasy: *. . . aber Martin ver- 
stand Franza nicht, am wenigsten das mit ihrern doppelten Körper’ 
(1B,3,444). For the woman, therefore, the entire transcendental 
experience proves to be a mere confirmatior of the irrevocable 
separateness of the genders, a reiteration of the awful cultural 
necessity of separation. 

What for the heroine of Der Fall Franza is a magical incanta- 
tion for entry into other states of awareness, namely her ‘Kult- 
Satz’ from Musil’s Isis und Osiris poem, is fcr the one-dimensional 
brother merely a whimsical reccllection from childhood games, 
and inaccessible to his sober, adult reasoning (IB,3,397). He 
remains a prisoner within his own gender. Whea Franza eventually 
dies beside her uncomprehending and unawere brother, she repre- 
sents the feminine principle, the unfulfilled “sis, dying for lack of 
integration into the world of the male; a wcrld peopled, in Bach- 
mann’s prose, by men without instinct, men who have lost any 
original sense of the androgynous code of lite, and hence are un- 
able to embrace the ‘other’ instinctual properies within themselves. 

It is significant that Franza’s involvement with the moon- 
charged complex of the Isis/Osiris myth is presented as relating 
to what her milieu (and her masculine counterpart Martin) 
would subsume under insanity-—an ‘insantit-” that is identical in 
kind with the ‘iunacy’ accorded to the highly interiorised view of 


the world harboured by the Ich of Malina. Irdeed Ulrich’s earlier- `, 
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and, as it were, specifically masculine fears concerning the possible 
aberrative consequences of involvement with such a highly charged 
complex as ‘moon mysticism’ (‘eine unverständliche - geistige 
Störung’ (RM.4,1087) find their manifest materialisation in the 
‘abnormalcy’ displayed by Ich. For what the Malina-persona (and 
in his wake many a like-minded critic) treats as the psychotic 
disposition of Ich’s character, may also be interpreted as the 
‘Junar’ properties of her femininity.!? Or more precisely, Ich (and 
‘by extension her counterpart Franza in Der Fall Franza) repre- 
sents the discredited vestiges of a life principle once indispensable 
for the complementation and completion of the rational side of 
existence, and now urged into the role of a cumbersome and 
retrogressive interruption to the pragmatic business of life. 


Whereas Agathe’s ‘Mondbezogenheiť is mutually reflected iy 
brother and sister in Der Mann ohne Eigenschaften, Ich’s irration- 
ality is never complemented or reciprocated by her masculine 
counterpart whose adoption of the role of psychoanalyst during 
the sequence of nightmares in the second section of Malina. only 
succeeds in reinforcing her solipsism, her sense of dispossession, 
her ‘insanity’. 

It is appropriate in this connection that the deprivations Ich 
suffers at the hands of Malina (as her own masculine shadow-self) 
include the ritual withdrawal of reason and intellect, as witness the 
symbolic act of blinding at the end of the novel: ‘Er hat meine 
Brille zerbrochen, er wirft sie in den Papierkorb, es sind meine 
Augen...’ (1B,3,336). The possibility of violent loss of sight, 
either at her own hands (IB,3,315), at the hands of the father in 
her dreams (1B,3,177) or through the destructive action of the 
Malina-persona, underscores the removal of Ich’s perceptual and 
intellectual abilities, Ich’s ritual blinding, in other words, sym- 
bolises the culturally endorsed withdrawal of the cerebral (i.e. the 
masculine) from an existence fixated on the feminine prototype. 
In Bachmann’s Malina the two principles, masculine and feminine, 
represented metonymically as sight and insight, the intellect and 
the soul respectively, are torn asunder by a force antagonistic tò 
synthesis; a force of necessity. as dictated by the larger societal 
need to forge culture on aggressive and forceful masculine 
principles. 

Traditionally, the removal of sight has been, identified as a 
masculine form of punishment or atonement, whether it be the 
Freudian interpretation of castration (or, as in the case’ of 
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Oedipus, self-castration) or the expanded feminist interpretation 
of a requisite turning away from masculine ways of seeing to a 
femininie perception of intuitive wisdom. But if in the arche-ypal 
context Oedipus is rendered blind in order taat he may rediscover 
the feminine potential within him (his daughters become his 
‘seeing eyes’ at Colonnus), then the bEnding of the feminine 
persona in Malina can only signify a banishment back into her 
own fixated feminine realm. Ich is denied reason and intellect and 
cast back into what prevailing cultural opinion chooses to designate 
as the darkness of feminine unconsciousness. 

All attempts by the feminine persona 2f Malina to procure a 
voice of her own without the complemertation of the masculine 
are rendered futile—a point which Bachmann reinforces with grim 
irony on the level of narrative presentation, by introducing Ich as 
the narratorial authority, only to have her literally write herself 
out of her own first-person narration at the end. As the novel 
progresses the feminine principie is relegated more and more to 
the role of an unknown and unregistered quantity (‘eine Unbe- 
kannte’ (IB,3,293)) in a worlc where only the masculine role- 
carrier, the shell of a social identity has currency in the male form 
of Malina. 

The conclusion of Bachmana’s I-Thou parable in Malina is 
therefore one of the eternal battle betweer the gender forces, and 
the inevitable and constantly re-enacted de’zat of the feminine—as 
the references to war at the end of the dream sequences testify 
(Es ist der ewige Krieg’ (IB,3,236)). But the full impact of such 
references may only be felt if one recalls how Bachmann’s reading 
of Der Mann ohne Eigenschaften would ave led her to believe 
that Musil intended the mystica] experimert əf his siblings to end 
in war.” According to earlier drafts and ‘azments Ulrich would 
have brought the already uneasy union bztween himself and his 
feminine counterpart to a dissonant end by banishing Agathe again 
from his life and fixating her within a hetaeric (ie. exclusively 
feminine and passive) role: 


Tage werden kommen, wo hinter vielen Türen jemand auf einer 
Trommel schlägt . . . Tage, als ob du ir einem Bordell auf das 
Knarren der Treppe warten würdest: wird es ein Feldwebel oder 
cin Bankbeamter sein. Den dir das Schicksal schickt. Um dein 
Leben in Bewegung zu halten (RM,5,1674). 


If Musil (and his protagonist) believed that the purely contem- 
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plative, the mystical way, was ultimately impracticable, it is not 
difficult to conceive of a conclusion where the protean hero’s path 
back into society again lies away from the feminine. Androgyny 
remains a coveted mythical datum, but for practical cultural 
arrangement and social discipline the gender distinctions with the 
concomitant societal role-differentiation must be kept intact. For 
Musil such a conclusion may well have served his belief that the 
interplay of concord and discord is a necessary impetus for the 
continual dialectical evolution of mankind. For Bachmann, on the 
other hand, the separation of gender principles has become a 
peremptory and existentially stifling feature of modern indus- 
trialised cultures of the West. 


When Bachmann’s feminine avatar Undine (of Undine geht) 
surveys a: modern world informed by pragmatism and social 
expedience, she sees a denuded ecology, a barren environment 
expurgated of the natural instincts of feminine provenance: ‘. .. da 
schienen mir Schandorte zu sein, wo einmal helle Orte waren’ 
(1B,2,260). It is as though Bachmann has drawn the most awe- 
some, and yet by the gauge of present social developments, realistic 
consequences of Ulrich’s belief expressed earlier in Der Mann ohne 
Eigenschaften that civilisation progresses on the fuel of violence 
(‘Gewehrfeuer’) rather than of love (‘Liebesfeuer’ (RM,4,1125)). 
And as if to confirm this bleak view of the modern human condi- 
tion, the central protagonist of Bachmann’s tale Alles draws a 
similar metaphoric contrast between the masculine and the 
feminine: ‘Denn in alle Zeit wird, wo fiir mich ein Minenfeld ist, 
fiir Hanna ein Garten sein’ (IB,2,158). 

Bachmann’s Undine knows that what was once a ‘magic garden’ 
and fecund source of life has been reduced to a mere commem- 
orative function. The magic of the feminine, the myth of synthesis 
and creation, no longer carries enough potency to repair the 
destruction of an untempered masculine impulse to civilisation: 
‘Eine Handvoll Wasser habe ich tiber die Orte gesprengt, damit 
sie grünen mögen wie Graber’ (IB,2,260). The reduction of magic 
garden to graveyard is an appropriate (if depressing) metaphor for 
the culturally reinforced degeneration of that whole inner complex 
defined by Musil and Bachmann as the feminine: the life-giving 
principle confined to adorning the graveyard of civilisation con- 
stitutes a fitting indictment of modern Western man’s alienation 
from his own true nature. 

The quintessential monument to this spiritual decay remains for 
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Bachmann the Stadtpark (1B,3,15f.) in Malina, with its ghostly 
reminder, the moon-clown, of a paradise lost. a shrine both to the 
Edenic myth pursued by Ulrich and Agathe in Musil’s novel and 
to a Western European culture which, while endorsing such 
pursuits of myth restoration on ‘he level of the literary enterprise, 
allows the true gardens to wither. 

One may glean from this that Bachmann's continuation and 
pessimistic conclusion of Musil’s highly spzculative experiment 
with utopian models in Mann ohne Eigerschaften also carries a 
hidden indictment of the reflective traditicn in European literary 
history, in particular Musil’s own passionate belief and demon- 
stration in the mystical section cf his novel that all genuine revo- 
lutions or radical changes in man’s perception of the world can 
only begin in the mind. The powers of hypothesis which enabled 
Musil’s Ulrich to experiment with radica. and truly alternative 
modes of reality have been replaced in Malina by traumatic 
reflections on (and of) an essentially dissonant world. 

And yet it is a mark of the peculiar conservatism or even 
historical displacement of Bachmann as an author writing more 
than a generation after Musil that this indictment should remain 
couched in the very allegorical oz mythical language employed by 
the literature under challenge in her own werk. In other words, 
her eclecticism can ultimately anly serve to deepen. but never 
solve, the dilemma of literature as a contemplative rather than an 
activist enterprise. What the earlier literature has been able to 
furnish her with are alternative models against which to measure 
the shortcomings of her own mytkless age: models, in Bachmann’s 
fatal projections, however, no longer of what could be but of what 
might have been. 


NOTES 


? See e.g. Musil’s following remarks on the deriwativenes and intellectual 
continuity of the literary enterprise: ‘Historisch hat der Typus des 
Humanisten denn auch mit klassischen und Bitelzitaten begonnen, und 
wenngleich dieses Zitieren äußerlich jetzt wohl etwas aus der Mode 
gekommen ist, so hat es sich doch bloß ins Inmere zuruckgezogen, und 
die ganze schone Literatur gleicht einem Zita’en-eich, worin sich die 
Strömungen nicht nur sichtbar fortsetzen, sondern auch in die Tiefe sınken 
und aus ihr wieder aufsteigen”. Musil, R., Gesammelte Werke, ed. A. 
Frisé, (Reinbek bei Hamburg, Rowohlt. 1978), Bd. 8, p.1206. All subse- 
quent references to Musil’s works will be ınserted ınio the text in abbrevi- 
ated form (as RM, vol. of Gesammelte Werke, zage no.). 

* Cf. the violent removal of Jennifer >y the agency of the Good God in 
the radio play Der gute Gott von Manhattan; the metaphoric murder of 
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the I-narrator at the hands of her masculine counterpart in Malina 
(Todesarten); the death of Franza resulting from the psychic and physical 
blows received at the hands of men in Der Fell Franza (Todesarten); and 
Elisabeth’s premonition of death immediately after receiving an assign- 
ment from her male employer to war-torn Vietnam in the tale Drei Wege 
zum See. 

*Bachmann, IL, Werke, eds. C. Koschel, I. ven Weidenbaum, C. Münster, 
(Munchen, Piper, 1978), Bd. 2, p.212 All subsequent references to Bach- 
mann’s works will be inserted into the text in abbreviated form (as IB, 
vol, of Werke, page no.). 

“Barlier in this century myth research, as conducted by C. G. Jung and 
his adherents in both the academic and literary fields, sought to restore 
the neglected status of woman within a modern culture it was felt had 
been forged entirely on aggressive and destructive masculine principles. 
The arcane notion was revived that the sustaining core of man was his 
‘anima’, or that more unconscious, feminine component so necessary for 
both the stimulation and the complementation of the masculine mind. For 
a detailed discussion of Musil’s literary reception of Jungian theory see 
Müller, G., Ideologiekritik und Metasprache in Robert Musils Roman 
‘Der Mann ohne Eigenschaften’, (München, Fink, 1972), esp. pp.51-3. 
With regard to Jungian resonances in Bachmann’s narrative work, critical 
investigation to date has been negligible, although the traces of such an 
influence are obvious in the very central narrative device in Malina of 
separating the narrator’s voice (the feminine Y) from that of her masculine 
shadow-self (ie. her ‘animus’) Malina. For some preliminary comments 
on this aspect cf. Reinhardt, G. W., ‘Form as Consolation: Thematic 
Development in Ingeborg Bachmann’s Malina’, Symposium, xxxiii, No. 1 
(1979), pp.41-64. 

“See Gisela Brude-Firnau’s investigations of Otto Weininger’s influence on 
the conception of various female ‘types’ in Der Mann ohne Eigenschaften. 
Brude-Firnau, G., ‘Wissenschaft von der Frau? Zum Einfluß von Otto 
Weiningers Geschlecht und Charakter auf den deutschen Roman’, in Die 
Frau als Heldin und Autorin. Neue kritische Ansdtze zur deutschen 
Literatur, ed. W. Paulsen, (Bern, Francke. 1979), esp. pp.142-46. 

° See the chapter ‘ “Isis und Osiris”: das Experiment mit dem Archaischen’, 
in Müller, G. (1972), esp. pp.53f. Cf in connection with this discussion 
Ulrich’s following descriptions of his sister which reveal an essential 
duplicity about the sibling attachment: ‘Du bist meine Eigenliebe’ (RM,3, 
899); and again, ‘Ich sehe dich, wie ich dich brauche, und du machst 
mich, was ich brauche, sehen’ (RM.4,1410), 

"Exner, R., ‘Die Heldin als Held und der Held als Heldin’, in Die Frau 
als Heldin und Autorin, ed. W. Paulsen, (1979), p.21. 

*Pierrot’s history has been a long and chequered one. Beginning as a 
member of the Commedia dell’Arte of the sixteenth century he has under- 
gone many changes of identity until his degeneration in the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries to a moon-ridden and haunted poetic symbol of man’s 
perpetual frustration and existential ‘not-at-homeness’: a secker of dreams. 
In literature he has frequently been invoked within the framework of a 
discussion on androgyny and the utopian search for a union of the gender 
principles. (Of the chief purveyors—in addition to Musil and Bachmann— 
of the Pierrot motif in modern German Hterature, the names of Frank 
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Wedekind, Arthur Schnitzler or Richard Schawkal immediately come to 
mind.) 
° Pierrot lunaire is the title of a cycle of twen-ÿy-one lyrical texts by the 
Belgian poet Albert Giraud, which Arnold Schtnberg—in the German 
translation of O E. Hartleben—set to music in 1912 Both the texts and 
Schönberg’s musical score are evoked repeated'y in Bachmann’s Malina: 
For a convenient collation of thase references see Summerfield, E., 
Ingeborg Bachmann. Die Auflösung der Figur 'n ihrem Roman ‘Malina’, 
(Bonn, Bouvier, 1976), pp.114f 
* Cf, Klaus Laermann who refers te the donning 3f the Pierrot costumes 
as ‘eine vollständige Entqualifizierung des Sexus’, in Laermann, K., Eigen- 
schaftslosigkeit. Reflexionen zu Musils Roman ‘Der Mann ohne Eigen- 
schaften’, (Stuttgart, Metzler, 1970°, p.146. Kaiser/Wilkins support the 
view that the Pierrot costumes are :nstrumental ic invoking the requisite 
‘sympathische Magie’ for the appesrance of Ulrich’s wish-projectior of 
the in-dwelling ‘other’, Agathe. See Kaiser, E./Wilkins, E., Robert Musil. 
Eine Einführung in das Werk, (Stuttgart, Koklhemmer, 1962), p.345. 
“The phrase ‘O alter Duft aus Mérchenzeit’ is tae opening line of the 
last song of Schonberg’s Pierrot lunare. 
“Cf. the closing stanza of Musil’s Isis und Osiris (1923): 

Nur der Knabe, den sie in den Nächten rief, 

Findet sie; wenn Mond und Sonne wechseln, 

Aller hundert Bruder dieser eine, 

Und er ißt ihr Herz, und sie das seine (RM,6,465). 
"Cf, Kaiser/Wilkins’ description of Musil’s Agathe as ‘mondbezogen’ in 
her fulfilment of the requirements cf an Isis partner in the hermaphro- 
ditic relationship. Kaiser E./Wilkins E. (1962), pp.212f. 
“Cf. Heilbrunn, C. G., Towards Ancrogyny: Aspects of Male and Female 
in Literature, (London, Victor Gollancz, 1973), pp 12f. 
CE. the Musilian analogy of love and war as explicated by Bachmann 
in her early radio essay on Der Mann ohne Eigenschaften: “Wenn eber 
in dieser Liebesgeschichte von ihrer Beziehung zum Krieg die Rede ist, 
so muß erst klargestellt werden, daß das umfassends Problem des Romans 
der Krieg ist. Alle Linien, die Musil nachgezogen hat, führen zum Krieg’ 
(1B,4,101). 
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W. H. AUDEN’S ‘THE SHIELD OF ACHILLES’: 
A NOTE ON SOURCE CRITICISM 


BILL MANHIRE 


Victoria University of Wellington 


In an earlier number of Aumla there is an essay by Joost Daalder 
on W. H. Auden’s poem, ‘The Shield cf Achilles’! In his essay, 
Daalder argues that the sources for Auden’s poem may be found 
in two English translations of Homer, Chapman’s Achilles’ Shield 
(1598), ‘and the edition of the Iliad by A. T. Murray of 1925. 
Daalder adduces also a number of ‘specific parallels’ between 
Auden’s poem and two earlier poems in English, Milton’s Paradise 
Lost and Keats’s ‘Ode on a Grecian Urn’. In general he seems to 
be in no doubt about the status of the parallels he discovers: 
‘Auden’s stanza about sacrifice is patently modelled on Keats, 
not on Homer’ (p. 192). In addition to his consideration of these 
four sources, Daalder writes about the influence of the Bible on 
‘The Shield of Achilles’. One of the stanzas he discusses in relation 
to the Bible is the poem’s eighth: 


A ragged urchin, aimless and alone, 
Loitered about that vacancy; a dird 

Flew up to safety from his well-aimed stone: 
That girls are raped, that two boys knife a third, 
Were axioms to him, who’d never heard 

Of any world where promises were kept, 

Or one could weep because another wept. 


Having quoted these lines, Daalder proceeds to read them (p. 195) 
in relation to the Old Testament, first ‘ccrrecting’ an earlier reading 
by J. H. J. Westlake, who had been reminded ‘of the Christian 
belief that Christ keeps his promises and that he weeps over the 
misfortunes of mankind’. 


It is not at all clear, however, that Auden is referring to Christ, 
or to the New Testament. I believe that he has a different promise 
in mind. In Exodus XIX. 1, we read that the children of Israel 
came into the wilderness of Sinai (in Auden’s stanza, ‘that 
vacancy’ refers to the ‘weed-chcked field’ mentioned just before, 
and we remember the ‘artificial wilderness’ of stanza one). In 
Exodus XIX. 5-6, God tells Moses that ‘if ye will obey my voice 
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indeed, and keep my covenant’, then the children of Israel ‘shall 
be unto me a kingdom of priests and an holy nation’. The 
‘ragged urchin’ of Auden’s poem has never even heard of 
Biblical covenants to be kept or broken. To him ‘Thou shalt 
not kill’ (Exodus XX. 13) simply has no meaning, since his 
‘axioms’ are diametrically opposed to the Ten Commandments. 


It can hardly be argued that Auden’s soem lacks a Christian 
perspective. Yet I find Daalder’s remarks—despite, or even 
because of, their detail—unpersuasive. I want to indicate a more 
probable contemporary source for the stanza's final couplet, given 
that it is this couplet which seems especially to have prompted 
Daalder’s thoughts about Exodus. 

The passage I have in mind is well-known, the final stanza of 
Robert Frost’s much-anthologized ‘Stopping by Woods on a Snowy 
Evening’: 


The woods are lovely, dark ard deep, 
But I have promises to keep, 

And miles to go before I sleep, 

And miles to go before I sleep. 


The likeness of Frost’s ‘promises’ to those in the second-to-last 
line of the Auden stanza is striking; and, granted a change of 
tense, it will be seen that Auden employs Frost’s rhyme-scheme. 
Such resemblances’ are not confined to ‘The Shield of Achilles’, 
nor even to poems by Auden with a pronounced Christian 
perspective. In “Their Lonely Betters’, a poem written some two 
years before “The Shield of Achilles’ (and described by John 
Fuller as ‘quasi-Frostian’),? Auden uses phrasing and rhyming? 
which closely anticipate the effects of the later poem. Referring 
to the world of ‘vegetables and birds’, he writes: 


Let them leave language to their lonely betters 
Who count some days and long for certain letters; 
We, too, make noises when we laugh. or weep: 
Words are for those with promises tc keep. 


There is no doubt that Auden knew Frost’s work well. Christo- 
pher Isherwood has recorded the influence of Frost on the young 
Auden (‘Hardy [Edward] Thomas and Frest were his models’);* 
while one of the first of Frost’s poems reac by Auden must have 
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been ‘Stopping by Woods on.a Snowy Evening’, for Walter de la 
Mare had included it in his 1923 verse anthology, Come Hither, 
which the sixteen-year-old Auden was given as a Christmas 
present. The adult Auden published two essays, separated by 
more than twenty years, on the poeiry of Frost. The first appeared 
in an English edition of Frost’s poems (1936);% the second, 
published in The Dyer’s Hand (1962), was first delivered as a 
lecture at Oxford in 1957, during Auden’s time there as Professor 
of Poetry. In the essay of 1936, it may be noted, Auden quotes the 
final stanza of Frost’s ‘The Need of Being Versed in Country 
Things’, which is deployed around the kept/wept rhyme which 
appears in “The Shield of Achilles’. 

It will not be helpful to pursue what may be no more than the 
exigencies of rhyme. But it is worth observing that Frost’s ‘Stop- 
ping by Woods on a Snowy Evening’ records a moment for which 
Auden must have had especial sympathy. It has become a truism 
of Auden criticism that his poetry frequently concerns itself with 
choice, attributing the human being’s peculiar burden and dignity 
to his power to make decisions. The whole direction of Frost’s 
, poem is towards the quiet clarification of a moment of choice, 
where the poem’s speaker acknowledges the obligations of a world 
of social respunsibilities, turning away from an apparently more 
attractive world in which the self, shedding its weight of conscious- 
ness, might sink to oblivion. Given Auden’s interest in the symbolic 
possibilities of landscape (most fully expressed in his Bucolics, a 
group of poems written in 1953-54, a year or two after the com- 
position of “The Shield of Achilles’), it is not difficult to suppose 
that he may also have been attracted to Frost’s use of a landscape 
imbued with qualities which, if not quite symbolic, are certainly 
more than merely atmospheric. 

If one turns from Frost’s poem to ‘The Shield of Achilles’; one 
sees that Auden’s poem depicts the human and physical landscapes 
of a world from which the power of choice is absent or has been 
withheld. The urchin in stanza eight who aims a stone at a bird 
(and one notes a piece of directive word-play: the boy is morally 
and spirtually ‘aimless’, yet is gifted with mechanical skills. for his 
stone is ‘well-aimed’) has no more chosen to commit himself to 
certain forms of behaviour than have the troops or bored officials 
who appear earlier in the poem. Like the other ‘human’ figures in 
‘The Shield of Achilles’, the boy is not much more than a motor 
function, having surrendered, if he ever had it, the independent 
power of choice. 
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‚ I believe it would be possible to elaborete a discussion of ‘The 
Shield of Achilles’ along these lines, relating the poem not only to 
a recurrent preoccupation in the whole body of Auden’s verse but 
also to his own sense of his task as poet. ("Poetry’, he wrote in 
1935, ‘is not concerned with telling people what to do, but with 
extending our knowledge of good and evil, perhaps making the 
necessity for action more urgent and its nature more clear, but 
only leading us to the point where it is possible for us to make a 
rational and moral choice.)’ Less possible (or less permissible), I 
think, would be to take a further step, and propose that a know- 
ledge of ‘Stopping by Woods on a Snowy Evening’ thus becomes 
some sort of pre-requisite for an adequate appreciation of Auden’s 
poem. 

Joost Daalder frequently takes this further step in his account 
of ‘The Shield of Achilles’. I have reproduced none of the detail 
of his essay here, except to quote a passag> where I think a more 
likely alternative may be advanced. Yet I think it is necessary to 
have reservations about the way his essay tends in its conclusions. 
for Daalder’s conclusions seem also to be assumptions. He believes, 
for example, that ‘the critic, before he can present a responsible 
exegesis, must do his scholarly homework’ (p. 196); and that 
‘source study is essential for our understanding of “The Shield of 
Achilles” ’ (p. 197). Scholarly homework "ill do none of us any 
harm, but it is not clear to me to whom or to what Joost Daalder 
believes critical exegesis should be responsible. I would not be 
tempted to disagree with him had he suggested something less 
absolute, that source study can serve to enkanze our understanding 
of a poem. But essential? And in respect 3f this poem? It seems 
to me that a knowledge of Chapman or Milton or Keats is no 
more essential to our understanding of Auden’s poem—certainly 
no more responsible to the poem itself—than is a familiarity with 
Frost’s ‘Stopping by Woods on a Snowy Evening’, a poem which 
one can make a modest case for as a possible ‘source’. 

It is true that Auden’s poetry is full of magpie thefts and echoes 
of other voices—pastiche and parody arz often central to his 
procedures. And it is true that, while he cften borrows effects of 
surface only (as in his self-delighting but weak imitation of 
skaldic verse at one point in The Age of Anxiety), some back- 
ground elucidation is occasionally helpful. Whether very much by 
way of elucidation is needed for a poem sc plainly appended to a 
specific Homeric incident, and so generally accessible, as ‘The 
Shield of Achilles’, is at the least a moot point. Auden himself, 
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introducing the poem for a studio recording made in 1968,° simply 
outlined a few facts from Homer’s tale: 


This poem is called “The Shield of Achilles’. Now you may 
remember that in the Ziad Homer tells us how Thetis, the 
mother of the hero Achilles, goes to Hephaestos, the smith of 
the gods, and asks him to make a shield for her son, which he 
does. And on this shield he puts all the most beautiful things 
you might see on earth, nothing nasty at all. Well, this poem 
suggests that there are other things that Hephaestos might have 
put on the shield. All you have to remember in listening to this 
poem is that he means Hephaestos and she means Thetis. 


It must be granted that Auden was not addressing his remarks 
to scholars and critics, but I believe that he was right to think that 
what he had to say would serve his poem well enough. I think, too, 
that there may be a point at which ‘responsible exegesis’, of the 
sort Joost Daalder urges, is in danger of being responsible to not 
much more than itself. 


NOTES 


“WW. H. Auden’s “The Shield of Achilles” and its Sources’, AUMLA 42 
(1974), pp.186-98. 

* A Reader's Guide to W. H. Auden (1970), p.224. 

* The weep/keep rhyme is also used by Auden in the last two lines of ‘Law 
Like Love’, a poem from 1939. 

‘Some Notes on Auden’s Early Poetry’, reprinted in Auden: A Collection 
of Critical Essays, ed. Monroe K. Spears (1964). 

‘ln his essay ‘Making, Knowing and Judging’, Auden speaks of his ‘extra- 
ordinary good fortune’ in receiving the gift of de la Mare’s anthology 
‘Reading it today,’ he writes, ‘I find very few poems which I should have 
omitted and none which I should think it bad taste to admire’ (The Dyer's 
Hand 1962, p.36). 

* Selected Poems by Robert Frost (1936), pp.293-98. 

"Introduction to The Poet's Tongue (1935). 

"In the pursuit of sources, one might equally well make a case (perhaps 
a better one) for the relevance of the following two remarks, the first by 
Nietzsche, the second by Hazlitt. Auden included both in The Viking Book 
of Aphorisms (1962), and subsequently in his commonplace book, A 
Certain World (1970). ‘To breed an animal wth the right to make promises 
—is not this the paradoxical problem nature has set herself with regard 
to man? ‘Man is the only animal that laughs and weeps; for he is the 
only animal that is struck by the difference between what things are and 
what they might have been.’ 
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° Selected Poems by W. H. Auden, Spoken Ars 3A 999 (1968). Auden 
makes virtually identical remarks introducing ‘The Shield of Achilles’ for 
a reading broadcast on the BBC Third Programme, 24 December 1962; 
and for a reading at the Freemason’s Hall. Ecinburgh, 27 August 1965. 
The British Institute of Recorded Sound holds copies of both recordings 
(Tapes M143 and 884). 
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PARASITES AND ‘POLITICIANS’: SOME 
COMIC STAGE IMAGES IN VOLPONE: 


"R. E. R. MADELAINE 
University of New Sourh Wales 


VOLPONE is untypical of Jonson’s plays in that its dramatic tech- 
nique is so dependent on stage images {non-verbal sensory impres- 
sions on stage that have a symbolic connotation as well as a literal 
function). This is because the play takes the form of a satirical 
fable,’ in which the names and moral natures of most of the charac- 
ters derive from birds and animals, so that symbolic visual imagery 
is strictly appropriate to the drama and can be used for moral, as 
well as dramatic, reinforcement at important moments in the action. 
As one might expect in a comedy (albeit one that has an unusually 
severe Satirical tone), the stage images of Volpone are always 
comic, in the broadest sense of the word: they involve the element 
of ridicule, at least indirectly. Jonson uses, for example, his most 
striking and important stage image, the shrine of gold, to manifest 
the essential absurdity and limitations of Volpone’s ‘atheism’— 
but (especially for a Jacobean audience) the dramatic elements of 
wonder and shock are predominant in the presentation of this 
image. Volpone’s adoration at the shrine emblematizes the motiva- 
tion of all the vicious characters in the play, who plot and act 
unnaturally in order to gain possession of the gold that is their 
preoccupation and represents the sole supreme power they 
acknowledge. 

In his comic form Jonson does give due emphasis to the more 
obviously ridiculous aspects of avaricious and ‘politic’ pursuits, 
and some of the stage images in Volpone are framed in a lighter- 
hearted, more obviously comical, manner, that often involves bur- 
lesque or parody. Mosca’s intimately parasitical relationship with 
his master and with his master’s ‘policy’ gives him opportunities to 
abuse, as well as to support, Volpone, and Jonson turns these 
opportunities to comic, as well as moral, advantage in stage images. 
In the sub-plot the Would-bes’ obviously absurd antics in the 
' universal pursuit are used to reflect upon the behaviour of the 
major characters, whose ‘policy’ they are emulating, and again 
Jonson employs comic stage imagery to extend and dramatize his 
moral treatment of avarice, parasitism and ‘policy’. 

In the main plot, the moral nature of the important relationship 
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between Volpone and Mosca is comicall dramatized in a series 
of symbolic embraces between master and servant. In the first 
scene of the play—-when Mosca encourages Volpone to hand him 
a gift from the shrine of gold, then goes immediately to execute 
his master’s will by calling in the deformed entertainers who are 
the other members of Volpone’s household—we see quite clearly 
that Mosca is a parasite living in flattering subservience to Volpone. 
He lives. up to his name as a ‘flesh-flie’ (cf. V.ix.1):? in the 
emblematic tradition flies are noted for their habit of feeding on 
putrifying flesh, such as Volpone feigns to be, and are often 
morally identified with flattery.? But Mosca also has the fly’s 
manoeuvrability and deftness in avoiding trouble, and these valu- 
able attributes makes his relatianship with Volpone closer and 
more productive than that of fly and fox. Mosca’s position as 
organizer of Volpone’s schemes unites him in action and confi- 
dence with his master, and the two schemers are morally united 
in their cynical attitudes and actions. 

This moral union is expressed in embraces between master and 
tool-villain, at moments when Volpone is 3articularly pleased with 
Mosca’s handling of his plots. In Act One, Scene Three, after 
Voltore’s rewarding visit, Volpone, apparently still lying on his 
couch, calls to his servant ‘Come hither, let ne kisse thee’ (1.79). 
Mosca is presumably meant to allow himself to be kissed—but 
with comic reluctance, since Volpone is not a pleasant prospect 
in his sick garb, with ointment on his eyes (cf.Li.115) and prob- 
ably cosmetics or ash on his face (Mosca says that ‘the colour of 
his flesh’ is ‘like lead’ in Liv.44); Volpone is later amazed that 
Lady Would-be kissed him when his face ‘flow’d all with oyles’ 
(V.i.98). Mosca’s ‘Keepe you still, sir’ (179) may well be an 
attempt to avoid the embrace under cover of giving warning of 
Corbaccio’s approach. Mosca has to undergo a similar ordeal in 
the next scene (Liv) when, equally delish:ed after Corbaccio’s 
visit, Volpone cries ‘good rascall, let me kiss thee’ (1.137). The 
last and most significant of these comically symbolic embraces 
occurs in Act Five, Scene Three, when Iicsca, playing the part 
of Volpone’s heir, has dismissed the ‘clients’. Here, like a good 
Machiavillain,. Volpone acts self-consciously, but still light- 
heartedly, as presenter to a stage image involving himself: he 
identifies Mosca emblematically with ‘wittie mischiefe’ (1.102) 
before exclaiming ‘Let me embrace thee’ (1.133). It is obvious that 
Volpone regards the kiss and the embrace, with their sexual associ- 
ations, as symbolic of union, because he edds wistfully, ‘O, that I 
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could now/Transforme thee to a VENVS’ (11.103-104). Volpone’s 
yearning for a more complete and more pleasurable union is sig- 
nificant on different levels. On the level of sexual suggestion we 
are reminded that Volpone associates the increase of wealth with 
sensual pleasure (as in the attempted rape of Celia), and (consider- 
ing the deformed nature of the other members. of his household) 
we are perhaps meant to wonder whether Volpone has a perverted 
sexual affection for his parasite. On the purely emblematic level, 
Volpone’s yearning may be taken as ambition to become the ‘com- 
plete’ witty villain. 

If Mosca pleases his master, he ingratiates the ‘clients’ too; and 
Corvino, who believes that Mosca has made him Volpone’s heir, 
expresses his appreciation of Mosca and his union with him in 
villainy in the same manner as Volpone, as ‘they embrace’ in Act 
One, Scene Five (S.D. opp.1.38). The embrace also signifies a 
trust, which is clearly misplaced by Corvino, but which eventually 
appears to be misplaced by Volpone also, as his parasite turns his 
position to his own profit. Mosca’s flattery sometimes barely con- 
ceals the insolence he needs for his tasks, and this insolence 
(another quality emblematically associated with flies)* becomes 
overbearing at the height of his success. But in the whole course 
of his role, Mosca’s insolence contributes to his comic and satirical 
functions. Just as Mosca mocks Corbaccio in Act One, Scene Four 
by taking advantage of his deafness, and incidentally makes a 
moral point about it (“Your knowledge is no better than your 
eares, sir’, 1.126), so in the next scene (I.v) he finds some conso- 
lation for having been made to endure Volpone’s embraces, by 
mocking and discomforting his master. Mosca makes an ironic 
moral point about the fox who is feigning a general loss of his 
senses in order to beguile the crow: 


The poxe approch, and adde to your diseases, 

If it would send you hence the sooner, sir. 

For, your incontinence, it hath deseru’d it 

Throughly, and throughly, and the plague to boot. (11.52-55) 


Mosca presumably increases his master’s physical discomfort by 
shouting these lines in his ears, since soon afterwards he advises 
Corvino to abuse Volpone loudly (11.62-64), and the notion 
(implicit in Mosca’s words) of the value of certain diseases as 
moral punishments bears directly upon Volpone’s feigned paralysis 
and his fear of real paralysis as a supernatural consequence 
(cf, V.i.5-7). 
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We are edified as well as amused by Mosca’s insolent fun, but 
in the course of the play Mosca does not himself escape the poetic 
justice he is anxious to inflict on Volpone; ard, since he receives 
ironic justice at the hands of the righteous 3onario—-who, on first 
meeting him, has scorned him as a parasite (IIL.i.4-10)—his 
incidental punishment is severer in kind and a hint of things to 
come at the end of the play. In the process of attempting to fool 
Bonario, Mosca invites him to wound him in the forehead, the 
seat of honour or shame, if he cannot brirg him to overhear the 
disinheritance: 


Sir, if I doe it not, draw your iust sword, 
And score your vengeancs, on my front, and face; 
Marke me your villaine ... (ii. 66-58). 


Mosca’s politic plan misfires and, in rescuiag Celia, Bonario does 
in fact wound him. Though it is not certain where Mosca’s wound 
is, it is likely to be an ironic and symbolic wound in the forehead; 
it is clearly visible’ and the audience is certainly meant to regard 
it as a politic parasite’s mark of shame. But it is characteristic of 
Mosca as a comic villain that he is able to turn even this symbolic 
mark to his own advantage: he insolently shows his wound to the 
judges as a false sign of his innocence in Act Four, Scene Five 
(1.134-138)... 

The characters of the lighter-toned sub-plot are more obviously 
foolish than the characters in the main plct to whom they corres- 
pond morally, and they therefore serve to point to the absurdity 
of their more important counterparts. Boh Lady Would-be and 
her husband Sir Politic have pazodic roles in relation to the stage 
imagery of the main plot. Like the Italian characters, the Would- 
bes have clearly symbolic names, their surrame suggesting their 
aspirations to policy and wealih. Lady Would-be emulates the 
parasitical fortune-hunting ‘clients’ and, by her absurdity, parodies 
their behaviour; and, more thoroughly taan Mosca, she makes 
Volpone uncomfortable in his recumbent role by assaulting his 
ears. 

Lady Would-be has a comic appearance, with a red nose 
(cf.IH.iv.16 and IV.ii.72-73), which may also be false. She wears 
heavily-applied cosmetics (‘fucus’: cf. IILiv37) which apparently 
come off in the heat (cf. IV.ii3-6); possibhy her make-up peels like 
Macquerelle’s in The Malcontent.’ The wearing of cosmetics was 
widely regarded by contemporaries as a mark of wantonness,’ and 
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Lady Would-be’s wanton behaviour is later remarked upon by 
Mosca (III.v.23-24, V.iii.40-43). According to Peregrine, the Lady 


Lies here, in Venice, for intelligence 
Of tyres, and fashions, and behauiour 
Among the curtizans ... (1127-29). 


The plain Lady Would-be is contrasted with Celia, in appearance 
as in moral character, as Mosca points out: ‘Shee hath not yet 
the face, to be dishonest./But had shee signior CORVINO’s wiues 
face—’ (I.v.105-106). 

In Act Three, Scene Three, Volpone comically exclaims that the 
effect of the English Lady on him is a threat to his sexual desire 
for Celia: 


... I feare 
A second hell too, that my loathing this 
Will quite expell my appetite to the other (11.27-29). 


The first hell which Lady Would-be represents for Volpone is the 
torment of incessant and largely meaningless chatter. She is seen 
in action in the next scene (IILiv), in which she parodically 
reverses the relationship between the feignedly-ill magnifico and 
his ‘client’. Volpone, obliged to continue acting the part of an 
ailing rich man, lies helpless on his couch as the Lady rapes his 
eardrums with her words (thus forming another contrast with 
Celia, who is to be the victim of Volpone’s physical aggression 
in IIL.vii); and he gains nothing of monetary value from her visit. 
After listening to her for some time, Volpone comments aside, 
‘Before I fayn’d diseases, now I haue one’ (1.62), a remark that 
summarises the moral function of Lady Would-be’s visit, inflicting 
an appropriate punishment on the man who feigns illness, and 
contrasting with the visits of the other clients in that it is unwanted 
by Volpone and unproductive of the wealthy gift for which Volpone 
acts his part. Before her interview with Volpone begins, the Lady 
further demonstrates her moral difference from Celia. Wholly con- 
cerned with her physical appearance, she scrutinises her neck- 
band (11.2-3) and her curls (U.10-11), for which she evidently has 
a hand-mirror. This hand-mirror is doubtless of iconographical 
significence: it is an attribute of Pride, Self-Love and Vanity;® and 
of course it is Lady Would-be who is Lady Vanity—not the modest 
Celia, as is alleged (in II.v.21) by Corvino, for whom the fool’s 
cap is reserved. 

When Lady Would-be approaches, Volpone characterises her as 
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a fury, under cover of relating a bad dream: “Troubled with noise, 
I cannot sleepe; I dreamt/That a strange jure entred, now, my 
house’ (1140-41). Of course, the Lady fais to comprehend the 
application of the ‘dream’ to herself, and she unwittingly under- 
cuts Volpone’s satire by beginning to recount a burlesque dream 
of her own (1147-48), in the manner of Balurdo in II Antonio and 
Mellida® When Mosca enters, in the next scene (Iv), his 
Mammon-worshipping master tells him, ‘Ple take her absence, 
vpon any price,/With any losse (1113-14) Sur the Lady does in 
fact present him with a gift. It, like her who behaviour, ironically 
reverses the precedent set by the previous clients, for it is ‘A toy, 
a cap here of [her] owne worke’ (L15). Not only is the present of 
no monetary value; it also represents an urintentionally ironic 
comment on the fruitlessness of Volpone’s feigning, for the cap is 
doubtless of the type worn by Volpone in his role as an invalid 
(cf.Lü.114). 

Just as his wife’s ridiculous emulation of the parasitical ‘clients’ 
parodies their behaviour, so Sir Pol’s comic atrempt to be ‘politic’ 
parodies the plotting of the major characters, and his comic and 
emblematic exposure foreshadows their exposure and punishment. 

Both Mosca and Peregrine comment on the aptness of Sir 
Politic’s Christian name (cf.I.v.102-103 anc ILi.25), and Sir Pol 
discourses of the rules of policy and of his own projects (in Ii 
and IV.i) before he is exposed as a ridiculcus would-be politician 
in Act Five, Scene Four. There, by means of Peregrine’s plot, he 
is caught in the absurdity of his own ‘ingine’ (1.15). When the 
three merchants who are in league with Peregr-ne ‘knocke without’ 
(S.D.opp.1.47), Sir Politic points to his ‘ingine’ and gets Peregrine 
to help him into it: 


Mary, it is, sir, of a tortoyse-shell, 

Fitted, for these extremities: ‘pray you sir, helpe me. 

Here, I’ haue a place, sir, to put backe my leggs, 

(Please you to lay it on, sir) with this cap, 

And my blacke gloues, I’le lye, sir, like a tortoyse (11.54-58). 


The cap, also presumably black, and the zlcves are part of the 
politician’s ‘garbe’ (IV.i.12), which Politic has told Peregrine ‘must 
be graue, and serious’ (IV.i.12). Would-be is in this absurd posi- 
tion of supposedly politic concealment when the merchants ‘rush 
in’ (S.D.opp.1.61). Peregrine draws their attention to the feigned 
tortoise (1163-64) and encourages them tc use mild violence on . 
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him (11.66-68) to make him ‘creepe’ (1.69). The Second Merchant 
wants to ‘see his legs’ (1.72), and ‘They pul of the shel and dis- 
couer him’ (S.D.opp173). He is called a ‘fearefull tortoyse’ (1.74) 
and a ‘melancholique sight’ (1.79), and Peregrine names him 
‘most politique tortoyse’ (1.80), whilst Sir Politic speaks (probably 
still on all fours) of his intention 


. .. to shunne, this place, and clime for euer; 
Creeping, with house, on backe: and thinke it well, 
To shrinke my poore head, in my politique shell. (11.87-89). 


This ‘ingine’ of Sir Politic’s, which gives him before his exit 
from the play the appearance of an emblematic creature like the 
characters of the main plot, is a burlesque version of the disguises 
used by Volpone and Mosca, and it serves as a stage image of 
the absurdity of pretentious policy. The tortoise is found in the 
emblem books as a symbol of the self-contained man!° and hence 
may be associated with the politic man; it is also commonly used 
as an emblem of Sloth!! and may be intended in this connection to 
comment on Sir Politic’s slow-wittedness and lack of activity. His 
cowardice is also satirised by means of the ‘ingine’, for the tortoise 
is also well-known for its fearfulness (cf.1.74). The cowardly 
would-be politician . . . is thus most appropriately transformed 
into an emblematic tortoise, ... whose shell is then comically 
lifted to reveal the absurdity of a crouching man in cap, black 
gloves, and garters (1.73). 

In this burlesque image, the most memorably comic of all the 
Stage images in the play, the comic lifting of the emblematic shell 
literally exposes undignified folly—preceding and paralleling the 
starker stripping and harsher punishment of the vicious characters 
of the main plot. 


NOTES 


*In ‘Volpone and Reynard the Fox’ in Renaissance Drama, N.S. VII 
(1976), pp.3-42, R. B. Parker suggests that fox iconography gives unity 
to the play and that contemporary audiences would have recognized many 
of the elements of the plot as components of the Reynard fable. 

*The text used is that in Ben Jonson, ed. C. H. Herford and P. Simpson, 
vol. V (Oxford, 1937). 

"Cf. e.g., The Malcontent, IV. ii. 136-137 (in Marston, Works, ed. A. H. 
Bullen, London, 1887), where Malevole, speaking of Bilioso as a flatterer, 
calls him ‘a whoreson flesh-fly, that still gnaws upon the lean galled backs’ 
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+ Cf, eg. G. de la Pernière, Le Theatre des Bons Engins (Paris, 1539), no. 
XXVIII. f 

“Cf. II. vii. 3-5 and IV. v. 134-135. It is intersting that Volpone fears 
that he will be branded on the forehead when exposed: cf. II viii. 17-18. 
“Ed. cit., I. ni. 43. 

"Cf, e.g., Hamlet, III. i. 51 (in Shakespeare, Complete Works, ed. P. 
Alexander, London, 1951) : ‘the harlo?’s cheek, beautied with plast’ring art’; 
and for the idea that the morally good need nc artificial aids to beauty, 
cf., e.g., R. Haydocke, A Tracte containing the Artes of curious Paintinge 
(Oxford, 1598), Book IJ, p.133, and The Fawn, IL i 234-237 (in Marston, 
ed. cit.) 

"For Pride, cf., C. Ripa, /conologia (Padua, 16:1) ,p.507; for Self-Love, 
cf. H. Peacham, Minerva Britanna (London, 1€12), p.5; for Vanity, cf. 
G. de Tervarent, Attributs et Symbolzs dans l'Art Frofane 1450-1600, vol. 
II (Geneva, 1959), column 273 and H. Schwarz, ‘The Mirror in Art, The 
Art Quarterly, vol. XV (1952), pp.97-118, p.109. 

’C£.L ii. 127-137 (in Marston, ed. cit.) 

"Cf, eg, G. Rollenhagen, Nucleus Emblematun (Cologne, 1611), Part 
I. no. 74. 

“Cf. O. van Veen, Amorum Emblemata (Antwerp, 1608), pp.90-91 and 
Ripa, ¢p. cit., pp.87-88, where it is associated with the Phlegmatic man. 
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It would perhaps have been desirable that this thunder from the West find 
its echo in the East within the same Forum. Unfortunately the edıtor’s 
absence overseas precluded this possibility for No. 58 and he was left with 
the choice of delaying this particular rumble so that the polemic might end 
in a crescendo in 1983 or allowing the thunder to echo from both horizons 
across both 1982 and 1983. He chose the latter course. Prolonged thunder- 
storms have a certain beauty, as long as no one is struck down by lightning. 


STRUCTURALISM: A REJOINDER 
BOAK VERSUS CRYLE, FREADMAN, SPENCER 
AND WILLS 


DENIS BOAK 


University of Western Australia 


When I set out to review Assez décodé, it was not with the idea of 
starting a debate in the columns of AUMLA; I simply thought 
René Pommier’s book had not received the critical attention it 
deserved, and this excellent polemic, I felt, should not go unnoticed 
in the Antipodes. The appropriate tone,—sorry, ‘linguistic code’— 
to use was obviously that of mockery—mockery of a whole move- 
ment which has for years taken itself far too seriously for what it 
has to offer. Mit der Dummheit kämpfen Götter selbst vergebens; 
but fortunately we can still laugh at it. And if any local follower 
of the avant-garde thought the cap fitted, so much the better. Like 
M. Pommier, I make no apology for using polemical language in a 
polemical piece. So I am delighted to have flushed out not only 
Dr Wills, a rather special case, but a whole covey, or syndicate, 
of Brisbane structuralists huddling together for warmth. 

One could, however, have hoped for something more cogent. 
The trio adopt standard structuralist tactics against attack: they 
accuse their opponent of ignorance, then proceed to restate some 
of the sacred tenets on the basis of “What we tell you three times is 
true’, punctuated with declamation of the talismanic names: 
Saussure! Jakobson!! Lacan!! Lévi-Strauss!! They do not attempt 
to defend any of M. Pommier’s targets (which admittedly would 
not be easy) except Mauron, where they flagrantly misinterpret 
the argument; and ignore the vast majority of my own points, 
which I therefore assume they concede. Instead of trying to 
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develop a conherent defence, they simply indulge in nit-picking 
about punctuation and idle speculation atout my reading habits, 
gratuitously attributing to me ridiculous critical beliefs I have never 
held. 

Why the trio should wish to deny me th: normal amount of 
professional conscientiousness in keeping ip with recent work is 
a mystery, but for the record my review was not so much a cri du 
cœur, as the Editor put it, as a cry from the intellect, appalled at 
the time wasted in reading the arid products of structuralism, just 
as an astrophysicist might complain if obliged to read astrology 
treatises just in case important developments in his field were 
passing him by. As for my punctuation, I wouldn’t have thought it 
necessary to spell it out; but, like most of us, I use italics for stress 
and quotation marks to indicate a term used as a neologism or in 
a sense somewhat different from the usual. (Known as ‘fore- 
grounding’ in the trade.) There is inevitably some overlap and 
inconsistency, but if it makes the trio happie> for structuralists to 
be italicized rather than put in quotation marks, it’s all right by me. 

The syndicate also take me to task for lumping together nouvelle 
critique and structuralism. Well, I should be happy to make the 
distinction if all the practitioners of these morements did so them- 
selves, since as individuals they prove to agree on little. And 
Barthes is on both sides of this particular fence. But I note that 
Jonathan Culler, claimed by many as the leading Anglo-Saxon 
authority on the matter, in his latest book, The Pursuit of Signs 
(1981), starts by doing precisely what I am criticized for, putting 
in one basket structuralism, nouvelle crificue and’ indeed the 
American ‘New Criticism’ of the 1940s, though this latter seems 
to me a semantic coincidence, irrelevant to the present dispute 
(besides being ultimately barren in its delberate ahistoricism). 

In fact the whole nouvelle critique/strccturalism enterprise 
defines itself negatively as a ‘polemical ges:ure’ (Culler again), 
in its claim that it relegates to the scraphezp all earlier critical 
endeavour. Its proponents are determined to decree that they are 
something entirely new and radically different from all that has gone 
before; by means of a magic technique, they will ‘revolutionize 
the discipline’. Heady stuff. This type of claim is typical of the 
humanities and social sciences in recent years; as M. Pommier puts 
it: 


Combien de psychologues, de sociologues, d’ethnologues, 
d’historiens, de linguistes, et, plus encore, de pédagogues, sont 
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profondément convaincus que tout, dans leur discipline, est à 
réinventer et qu’on n’attendait qu'eux pour le faire. (p. 8) 


But we don’t have to take such claims at face value; ‘revolutions’ 
in philosophy, for example, have been going on continuously since 
the word was first widely used at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century. | 

The true level, or integrity, of the trio’s combined reasoning 
power is shown by their conflation of remarks I made, three para- 
graphs apart, to claim that I say the lunatic fringe is the proper 
place for those with left-wing principles. I said no such thing. In 
my penultimate paragraph I consigned structuralist activity to the 
intellectual lunatic fringe, comparing it to Baconians trying to 
prove their man wrote Shakespeare. This I maintain, and it matters 
not a whit if the political views held by individual structuralists 
are extreme-left, extreme-right, extreme-centre, or non-existent. 
Structuralism, valid or invalid, does not entail any political views 
whatever, any more than does mathematics. 

The other point is rather different. It is quite true that many 
structuralists, especially in France, have paraded extreme left-wing 
politics in their professional writings, revelling in such terminology 
as ‘subversion of the text’, and accusing traditionalists of being 
benighted political reactionaries (which is in fact what the Brisbane 
trio are doing here). This has reached the point where flaunting 
structuralist views has become part ci radical chic, where the 
politics come first and the structuralist views simply allow their 
holder to pose as an intrepid revolutionary on the cheap, without 
any of the hard grind of real political work or the dangers of 
genuine revolutionary activity. Now in part this is just trendy 
nonsense; but it has unfortunate consequences. In France, there 
is a long, and unhealthy, tradition of judging literary works by the 
(supposed) political allegiances of their authors. Structuralists who 
extend this tradition into general critical debate are, as usual, doing 
nothing particularly original. Yet parading political views, of what- 
ever kind, to obtain professional advantage can only lead to the 
politicization of academic institutions—which has to some extent 
already happened in France—a development which I for one can 
only see as deplorable. 

The other aspect of the same point, which the trio do not 
attempt to tackle, is that structuralist methods and jargon remove 
literature from popular reach, and that this is difficult to reconcile 
with left-wing politics, (unless these imply a cultural élitism in 
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which the common reader has no place). Broadly speaking, there 
are two main views on the relationship between literature and the 
reader. The first, exemplified by Mallarmé, i: that literature should 
be the preserve of a small élite of initiates alcne. The second, by 
Victor Hugo, that it should be accessible te all literate people of 
normal intelligence, which does not imply ther anything goes. A 
minimum level of intelligence is required ir aay cultural activity. 
Each of us has to make his own judgment on this issue, and the 
judgment need only be political in the very widest sense.. For this 
reader, appreciation of Mallarmé cannot preveil over a firm con- 
viction that the second, more humane, view is tə be preferred. This 
is why I feel that the critic too ought to aim at zhe ordinary reader, 
and I would accept David Lodge’s claim thet there are two—only 
two—justifications for any work of criticism. One is that critical 
work should be ‘as educative and life-enhanzing as some work of 
the imagination which we might have read in its place’. The other, 
that it should be ‘an addition to knowledge :n the sense that one’s 
understanding and appreciation of certain imaginative works would 
be significantly weaker without it’, No struc-uralist criticism (and 
not too much other) is going to pass the firs: test; nor the second, 
when it is deliberately expressed in terminolcgy inaccessible to the 
ordinary reader. This is why structuralism ha: made no mark at ail 
outside universities, where a captive audience can be brainwashed. 

Quite apart from being masters of the non-sequitur, the trio 
seem a little shaky on the basics They question my use of the 
terms ‘external’ and ‘internal’ historical evidence, and wonder, 
wide-eyed, what ‘internal historical evidence’ would be? Well, 
references to contemporary historical events in Shakespeare’s plays, 
for instance; and if not one of the Brisbane Three has managed to 
work that out, the reader himself may well wonder, more wide- 
eyed still, why they even think themselves qualiïed to take part in 
the argument. One might as well learn to walk before trying to fly: 


The wish to make literary criticism more rigorous and, if 
possible, scientific, is quite understandable. Too often critics make 
general: statements about a literary work, “olowed by a single 
quotation which they glibly assume proves, ani not merely illus- 
trates, their point. Is there no way of escaping this often superficial 
impressionism? Hence the desire to construct a criticism which 
would be properly scientific; and the temptstion, in doing so, to 
borrow terminology from other disciplines, notably linguistics and 
anthropology. However, it is an elementary mistake to assume that 
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coining or rearranging terminology has anything to do with 
obtaining genuine scientific results. 

The difficulty is that all the terms thus imported are, in the field 
of literary criticism, no more than metaphors. ‘Structure’, ‘code’, 
‘deconstruction’, ‘grammar’, ‘strategy’, ‘metalanguage’, what-have- 
you—none of these actually exist, there, in the text. Nor do any 
of the new coinages, the ‘hypograms’, the ‘narremes’, the ‘lexies’. 
To attempt to create a rigorous scientific criticism by juggling 
metaphors is to try to make ropes out of sand. The trio involun- 
tarily acknowledge this in their footnote 7: “The itinerary of “code” 
across the frontier between langue and perole has left it with an 
ambiguity unacceptable to the post-structuralists and an imprecision 
unacceptable in current structuralist work.’ But of course! They 
only mystery is why anyone should ever have thought differently 
in the first place. But then we are faced with some strange remarks. 
“Neither the author nor the reader is a person: they are places”, 
they solemnly inform us. Golly! 

One of these metaphors which deserves more than a passing 
mention is the term ‘metalanguage’, which has taken on magical 
significance. As Roger Scruton has pointed out (TLS, 6 February 
1981, p. 137), this term ‘belongs to the philosophy of logic (from 
which it was borrowed without understanding by Barthes [and 
Jakobson, one should add]). It now seems to denote any discourse 
which has discourse itself as its subject matter’. I cannot myself 
conceive of any second-order metalanguage, composed of the same 
elements,—vocabulary, syntax, and imperfections—as the original 
first-order language, without its being immediately swallowed up 
by that original language. Which is of course what happens with 
the metaphors and new coinings that the structuralists so freely 
bludgeon their readers with. In the process there is often sleight 
of hand, as when what has traditionally been called ‘authorial 
intrusion’, and usually deprecated, is metamorphosed into ‘meta- 
fiction’, to be greeted with gasps of admiration. Or, the ‘film of 
the book’ has become an ‘intersemiotic translation’. Scruton goes 
on to comment that the metalanguage, ‘the private language of the 
semiotic critic creates the distance that it pretends to discover—the 
distance between text and meaning’. Structuralism is in fact, as 
Karl Kraus said of psychoanalysis, the disease of which it pretends 
to be the cure. (Of course, any number can play at the game of 
filching impressive-sounding names. As I write (May 1982), I read 
in the newspaper that a new movement has been founded, ‘Meta- 
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science’, ‘proving’ two-way communication with the dead. No 
comment.) 

For structuralist theory and practice to be properly scientific they 
would have to satisfy two criteria. Firstiy—I follow Karl Popper 
here—propositions would have to be testable, in terms of falsifi- 
ability. This is clearly not so. We can coin terms such as ‘actant’, 
‘phonocentric’, ‘representamen’ and the like ad infinituin, or rather 
nauseam, but there is no way theiz actual ex:stence could be proved 
or disproved. Nor the borrowings such as ‘code’ and ‘structure’. 
This is why structuralists cannot agree on their own terminology, 
let alone a common body of theory. Second, experimental results 
should be repeatable. Here again structuralism fails abysmally. The 
interpretations—‘readings’—its practitioners generate are just as 
varied and idiosyncratic as those of traditional criticism. Now 
obviously on these two criteria traditional criticism is not scientific 
either. But then it has never pretended to be. and has the advantage 
that its terminology, if not particularly subtle, is readily accessible 
to the layman. (A good deal of work in linguistics and anthro- 
pology fails to meet the two criteria as well; but that is not the 
present problem.) There is also the test of zonsistency. Too many 
structuralists find it easy to demolish, not only others’ work, but 
even their own earlier efforts, shrugging them off lightheartedly 
with talk of ‘valuable areas for future research’. Traditional 
criticism did not need to be rejected by its own authors within a 
few years of its being written. 

Another fallacy, assiduously encouraged 3y structuralists, which 
should be laid at rest is that their writings are intellectually difficult, 
hence of superior value. Befuddled by their cwn rhetoric and the 
belief that by using a ‘metalanguage’ they walk on a higher planc 
than ordinary mortals, they themselves na-urally hold this to be 
self-evident. But in fact the illusion of difficulty arises simply from 
the dreary business of mastering the jargon and translating it back 
into everyday language. Most structuralist work turns out to be no 
more than taxonomy: classifying and categorizing. Dividing a work 
of fiction into ‘lexies’ or ‘narremes’ or whatever, and then counting 
or otherwise fiddling about with them, is distinctly low-grade in- 
tellectual work. Moreover there is no way it will tell us any more 
about the aesthetic merits of the work than will counting syllables 
in a line of poetry—a process to which it sears a remarkable re- 
semblance. The same applies to Propp’s curious ‘discovery’ of 31, 
not 32 or 30, but precisely 31, ‘functions’ in the folk-tale, like the 
43 beans in every cup of Nescafe. It is of ccurse possible to under- 
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take quantitative linguistic analysis .of literary texts, such as mea- 
suring sentence-length, the proportion of verbs or adjectives, and 
so on. This would be to that extent genuinely scientific; and was 
indeed quite the mode a couple of decades ago, under the name of 
computer-analysis. Not too much has been heard of it recently, 
and again, it leaves literary value on one side, since results can be 
obtained from works universally regarded as worthless. 

Alongside the sterile efforts of classification we have the division 
of literature into sweeping categories, often binary. (Northrop Frye 
has a lot to answer for here.) All literature is either ‘metaphoric’ 
or ‘metonymic’, and so on. Yet in the end all these sweeping 
distinctions are reductionist, as simplistic and ultimately arid as 
McLuhan’s ‘hot’ and ‘cold’ media. 

Analysis of the terminology preferred by structuralists indicates 
three main sources. First, there are the half-digested terms imported 
from, usually, linguistics and anthropology. Then the coinages, 
‘différance’, ‘scriptibilité’, etc, many also originating in linguistics, 
such as ‘sememe’, ‘styleme’, ‘classeme’ on the model of ‘phoneme’. 
Finally there are terms exhumed from the old rhetoric, especially 
by Gérard Genette. This last point is significant. The old ‘science‘ 
of rhetoric died out, for practical purposes in the nineteenth 
century, discredited precisely because its terminology and opera- 
tions were felt to be irrelevant to the real importance of literature. 
I see little hope of criticism getting very far today in rehashing the 
old catalogue of figures of speech. Nor have I much confidence in 
the hunt for the will o’the wisp of a ‘poetics’ of literature, the 
ultimate ‘grammar’, the universal theory into which all works of 
literature could be fitted. Philosopher’s stone might be a better 
term, for any attempts to discover it are bound to end in more 
arid classification, reductionist once again, evacuating all aesthetic 
value from literary works. Even if such a ‘poetics’ were evolved, 
what would it do for us? It could neither read literary texts nor 
evaluate them for us. Much less write them. After all, in the 
seventeenth century the French thought they had found such a 
poetics, with the result that the only eighteenth-century French 
literature still read is what escaped the orthodoxy of genres and 
rules. 


The naivety of the trio is breathtaking. Woodenly they give a 
reference for the statement that ‘the reader has something to give 
to the text’, as if this idea, which for some strange reason they 
consider metaphysical, could never have dccurred to their collective 
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natural intelligences if they hadn’t come across it in Sartre. But of 
course! When we read anything et all, the daily paper, let alone 
works of literature, it can never be ‘a kind of communion of inno- 
cence and a totally passive state’, as they gratuitously claim non- 
structuralists believe. On the contrary, reading must always be a 
highly active process. Faced with a literary werk, each individual 
reader necessarily brings to it a mass of experiences, memories, 
attitudes, prejudices and values, conscious or unconscious, including 
of course knowledge of other literary works This mass is in 
practice impossible to unravel or even to inventory, but in no two 
individual cases could it ever exactly coincide. Nor will critical 
responses all ever be identical if they are genuine and: not aped, 
although there may appear to be some genera. critical consensus 
in vague terms. Everyone might agree that Shakespeare is the 
greatest English poet (though I suspect dissenters even here), but 
deciding which is his finest play is another macter. let alone why 
This is why I believe that ‘all crit.cal judgments, at all levels, are 
ultimately subjective or relative. All critica. arguments must be 
persuasive, not conclusive; and the critic can do no more than 
make judgments, from the widest information available, and then 
explain why he makes them’. (Quotation mazks here, incidentally, 
because I first wrote these words twenty years ago.) So much for 
the trio’s assumption that I believe in absolute value judgments. 
They are not even permanent and unchanginz ia the same reader. 
Rereading in maturity a work admired in adolescence, our judg- 
ment of it, if unclouded by nostalzia, is rarely the same. For by 
then the mass of experiences, ete—"call it ‘ho-izon of expectations’ 
if you will—another metaphor, but a more useful one, as long as 
we do not suppose it to be quantitiable) will have been trans- 
formed, and critical reactions accordingly modified. We are locked 
into subjective value judgments whether we like it or not; another 
reason why literary criticism will never achiev2 scientific rigour. 
And if we argue about value judgments, we should bear in mind 
that what we are arguing about :s really cur individual value- 
systems; which is why I see no future in specu.at.on about an ‘ideal 
reader’. The wilder aberrations of interpretation, such as those 
produced by M. Pommier’s phallis-hunters, need not be taken 
seriously except when they claim to be scientific results of an 
infallible theory. It is no accident that France has spawned so many 
of them; they derive in reality less from any theory than from the 
old explication de texte, by way of revenge against it, in the chase 
for ‘originality’ at any cost. This relativism does not mean that the 
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reader actually ‘creates’ the text before him, giving full rein to all 
kinds of subjective fantasies. The text is still there, separate from 
the reader, with its own form, content, and historical context. 

As for the pretentious term of ‘intertextuality’: that we read, and 
authors write, works in the light of others, is as a general idea a 
banality. If taken literally in Kristeva’s sense of every text as ‘a. 
mosaic of citations, [. . .] the absorption and transformation of 
other texts’, we are simply faced with an infinite regress, since the 
other texts must also be mosaics of citations, deriving from still 
more texts, themselves mosaics, etc etc. How this particular piece 
of nonsense has been thought to be critically useful, let alone 
important, is another mystery. Traditional criticism has, of course, 
always spent much time on relationships between authors, and 
sources, sometimes to the point of obscuring intrinsic value in its 
concentration on demonstrating lines of ‘influence’. But at least it 
assumed the mediation, usually conscious, of actual authors, not 
simply ‘mosaics of citations’ somehow existing and reacting inde- 
pendently of their compilers. On a more prosaic level, no one I 
think would deny that our potential appreciation of Madame 
Bovary, say, will be enriched by our going on to read, or having 
read, other works such as Anna Karenina, Effi Briest, Une Vie, 
Middlemarch, or Hedda Gabler. But again the list could be end- 
less, and as the same reasoning applies to the other titles, we are 
back with the infinite regress. In practice most of us have, because 
of constraints of time if nothing else, to limit ourselves. So of course 
one can read Tartuffe in the light of Mithridate, or Macbeth in that 
of Macbett, though in the latter case most of us can manage with- 
out. Shakespeare succeeded in writing Macbeth without help from 
Ionesco; the converse does not hold. But M. Pommier’s point, 
which the trio cannot or will not understand, is that according to 
Mauron the ‘real structure’ of Tartuffe can only be understood by 
‘superposing’ Mithridate on Moliére’s play. Thus, if Racine had 
died before he came to write Mithridate, the real meaning of 
Tartuffe would have been lost to us for ever! This is ‘intertextuality’ 
with a vengeance. 

There is a point where deployment of apparent erudition 
becomes dazzling with science, the Big Bamboozle. The inter- 
locking, backscratching footnotes (here perhaps we may more 
justly talk of ‘intertextuality’); the spelling of ‘fable’ and ‘subject’ 
as fabula and siuzhet as if the author knew Russian—and as if in 
any case Russian orthography were a magic key to esoteric truth: 
the devices are many. Even in Jakobson’s famous ‘seminal’ paper, 
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‘Style in Language’, leaving allusions to mocer: Western literature 
on one side, we find references to Polish poetry, Lithuanian magic 
formulae, Sanskrit scientific treatises, American Indian songs. 
Serbian oral verse epic, Arab poetry, medieval Latin, classical 
Chinese poetry, amd yet more. Now it may be that Jakobson was 
familiar with all these at first hand, although I for one doubt it. 
What is certain is that his original audience, at the University of 
Indiana, was not; of which he was perfectly aware. The function 
of these references is therefore not to add to the intellectual content 
of the argument, but to act as rhetorical devices to impress the 
listener, and perhaps distract attention from the actual content of 
the paper. This is that in any ‘speech event’ an addresser sends a 
message, in which the message requires a con‘act, a code, and a 
context. But since context must include con’act and code, we are 
left with the barren notion of addressers sending messages to 
addressees, in a context! On such devastating platitudes has the 
edifice of structuralism been raised. 


À few years ago, with several hundred colleagues in North 
America, I had the privilege of attending a ‘co_loquium’ on litera- 
ture, with structuralist leanings. The proceedings included a typical 
piece of clowning and punning by Marshall McLuhan, while the 
best paper, for my money, was a linguistic enalysis of Asterix. 
Two separate geniuses had hit on the same idea: that the first 
sentence of A la recherche du temps perdu, ‘Longtemps je me suis 
couché de bonne heure’, somehow contains the germ of the struc- 
ture of the entire novel. Both papers were irgenious, but one was 
more ingenious than the other. Very convenient too, because if 
they were right there would be no need to picugh through all those 
boring volumes; the first sentence would tell us all we needed. Yet 
the notion bears a striking resemblance to the Monty Python sketch 
of a pier-end competition, with 30 seconds ta do a synopsis of 
Proust, starting NOW. 

Another scholar gave a highly ingenious structuralist analysis 
of the first page of Alistair MacLean’s The Guns of Navarone. 
At the end someone tentatively suggested that this novel was, by 
common consensus, of no particular literary value. The speaker 
hastened to agree, adding that the point of ‘his paper was precisely 
that its methods could be used on any novel at all. Literary value 
was irrelevant. The audience marvelled. And then there was an 
analysis, yet more ingenious still, of a passage from a sixteenth- 
century French translation of the Bible, with conclusions purporting 
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to cast light on biblical historical scholarship. Some simple-minded 
soul like myself stood up and asked was it not something'of a leap 
to argue structurally from a French translation of a Latin-trans- 
lation of a Greek translation to the Aramaic original. ‘You have 
no right to ask that question’, he was told peremptorily, to 
thunderous applause. 

This experience exemplifies several of the fundamental vices of 
structuralism in practice: its reductionism, inviting intellectual 
laziness, its irrelevance, its intolerance and arrogance. The Proust 
papers speak for themselves, while The Guns of Navarone piece is 
significant on two counts. First, structuralist analysis is an intellec- 
tual game which can be played irrespective'of the aesthetic merits 
(subjectively evaluated, granted) of the work analyzed. There is a 
revealing comment in Professor Culler’s book on Saussure, when he 
admits that despite the fact that we [or most of us?] do not believe 
in astrology, it is still a proper subject for semiological analysis, 
since it is nevertheless a coherent semiotic system. ‘To the semi- 
ologist the truth or falsity of the propositions of a discipline will be 
irrelevant’. Really. It is perfectly possible to ‘prove’, at least to 
one’s own satisfaction, that Bacon did indeed write the plays of 
Shakespeare, using cryptanalytical methods which are logically 
coherent in themselves. The only snag is that the same methods 
can also be used, with equal validity, to prove that Hitler wrote 
them too. I have no objection to intellectual games, but this one 
‘has nothing to do with either science or aesthetic value: An equally 
pointless activity is Saussure’s analysis of Latin verse, ‘proving’ 
that poets deliberately concealed in their works anagrams of proper 
names. 

The second point is not unconnected. There is little to be said 
in defence of some of the old-fashioned ‘amateur’ teachers of 
literature. We have all heard of, if not actually heard, academics 
whose lecturing technique consisted, say, of reading a Shakespeare 
sonnet in well-modulated tones, pausing before commenting, ‘How 
exquisitely profound’, and then reading it again. And so on 
throughout the year. Yet somehow many of these ‘amateurs’ 
succeeded in gaining the admiration and respect of their students, 
by conveying a feeling of enthusiasm, of love even, for the literature 
they taught. Today many academic teachers of literature (not only 
structuralists) show few signs of even liking the stuff that -provides 
their living. ‘Communing with books’ is seen as somehow con- 
temptible; and they turn aside to deal with something else—films, 
‘paraliterature’ such as best-sellers, science-fiction, comic-strips, 
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anything. (Structuralists particularly seem tc be happier dealing 
with theory than with imaginative literature itself.) There isn’t the 
bother of having to read, or to pretend to read, all those dry-as- 
dust classics and the secondary literature on them. Besides, it’s 
‘subverting established values’, and that must be a good thing, 
mustn’t it? Or is it just inverted cultural snobbery? 

A related issue is the belief widespread among structuralists that 
no literary work can have any subject outside che details of its cwn 
fabrication: that it can never be about ‘life. Whether this belief is 
derived, by reasoning no stronger than analogy, from Saussure’s 
dictum, itself debatable, that all linguistic signs are purely arbitrary, 
or from the assumption that because the medium of language is 
necessary for literary works, language must therefore be their real 
subject (or because all content needs a form, the only possible 
content is form)—it is no less reductionist than the sub-Freudian 
phallus-hunting derided by M. Pommier. Cf course many writers 
since Flaubert and Henry James have been fascinated by pro- 
fessional ‘problèmes de métier’, while other literature such as 
Mallarmé’s poems, and the ‘mise en abyme’ tradition, has been 
openly self-reflexive, but this is still a minority tradition. To claim 
that a work of ‘témoignage’ of the 1914-18 t-arch war, or of life in 
a Nazi extermination-camp, to say nothing of Solzhenitsyn, is 
‘really’ about language itself (or, for Freudians, sex) is apart from 
anything else a gross impertinence, both f-ivolous and tasteless. 
And, since structuralist theory has no mzans of distinguishing 
between fiction and non-fiction, except prior knowledge, we have 
the reductio ad absurdum that even tecknical works such as 
gardening manuals are ‘really’ about the language they use (or sex). 
Here again the conclusion is so ridiculous that most people would 
be obliged to query the ‘reasoning’ that I2d to it, But not so 
structuralists, for whom common sense is a non-existent entity. 

The idea that literature is a kind of game, with no possible 
connection with reality, has a special attraction to the would-be 
writer with little knowledge or experience of the world, and nothing 
else to write about; virtue can be made out of necessity, and the 
author, unable to get down to any solid subject, waffles on about 
how he would write it if he had one. It is ever. more seductive to 
the academic critic who may never have left the schoolroom from 
infancy right through to tenure, living entirely in an armchair world 
of books. And even if it were true that the only possible subject of 
literature is how it is itself generated, I woulc submit that its place 
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in the university curriculum should be about that occupied by the 
theory of chess problems. 

But of course literature isn’t primarily written for the university 
curriculum, and writers have usually despised critics, of whatever 
sort, as aesthetic parasites. The overwhelming evidence is that the 
ordinary reader, outside universities where students are forced to 
read and instructors paid to do so, is above all interested in content, 
not form. One compelling argument is the popularity of novels in 
translation, and this despite the mediocrity, if not downright bad- 
ness, of many translations. We are perhaps not sufficiently aware 
of this, since few of us ever read both a translation and the original; 
Nabokov’s recently published lectures on European literature give 
chapter and verse. Structuralist methods, one should note, are 
particularly feeble in the face of translations, as indeed are any 
methods concentrating on form, since they are at one remove from 
their subject. I should suggest that the tendency of academics to 
concentrate on formal elements rather than content is a type of 
professional deformation. Even when reading for pleasure there is 
an automatic tendency to take a book to pieces, which may inhibit 
aesthetic appreciation; the lay reader wisely neither notices nor 
cares much about technique. 

Here again there is a lesson of humility to be learnt. Universities 
are part of the world, and not the other way round. The trio are 
characteristically arrogant on this point: for them, ‘to exclude 
[modern criticism] from the university is, of course, to exclude it 
from debate. Why, for heaven’s ask? In France and the Anglo- 
Saxon world universities did little for the advancement of know- 
ledge in the eighteenth century and until well into the nineteenth; 
and it may be that they have been doing far less than they imagine 
in our own. This is especially true of literature which is not written 
for academics to make their living off it but demonstrably is tackled 
by millions outside the academy every day. Malcolm Bradbury has 
commented (TLS, 6 February 1981) that many students study 
literature ‘to engage with the humane pleasure of particular books, 
and are not always delighted to be instructed in the modes of 
deconstructing texts, of engaging a universalist narrative grammar, 
and of amassing literary theory’. (It has since been rumoured that 
Professor Bradbury has announced that he wants to make it im- 
possible for his pupils to read Dickens. He may well succeed; 
but if he does, it will be because he has also made it impossible 
for them to read the novels of M. Bradbury, or of anyone else, 
through boredom with the whole business.) 
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What it seems to me we should be doing as teachers of literature 
is to select a sample of what we consider che best works (time 
prevents anything more than anthologizing the whole mass of 
works available). We should try to help students to get the most 
out of our sample, and hope that this will acı as a foundation for 
them to carry on reading literature intelligently by themselves for 
the rest of their lives. So the prime purpos2 of critical writing 
should be to assist the reader, not to show off the supposed 
brilliance of the critic. 


Most of what I have had to say also goes for Dr Wills, whom I 
take to be an amiable prankster so bemused by Barthes that he no 
longer knows if he is serious or not. AUMI A readers will have had 
their own opportunity to judge; it would te too much to expect a 
disciple of Barthes to be any less muddled thar. the Master himself. 
The main trouble with Barthes is that every time he came across 
a new idea or even an etymology, he launches excitedly into print 
about it, with supreme lack of concern abou: contradicting him- 
self; by selective quotation from him one can ilustrate (not prove) 
just about anything. Nor could he resist fhe temptation to make 
wild generalizations from whatever indivicual insights he gained: 
‘Ecrire, c’est ébranler le sens du monde’. Always? Well, it’s nice 
for the armchair hothouse intellectual to thinx so. Dr Wills is an 
absolutist. “The subject of modern litererure is language.’ All 
modern literature? Nothing but language? No wonder he goes on 
to call literature an aberration. Yet he waats to eat his cake and 
have it. Polemical language is, for him, ind-cat ve of sexual repres- 
sion; but if the subject of literature is language alone, how can the 
subject of writing about literature suddenly become no longer 
language, but sex? But then Dr Wills is obsessed with the scat- 
ological. A simple expression like ‘left behind’ becomes in his 
hands ‘sinister bum’ (nudge, nudge: get it?). 

It is another of the many inconsistencies of structuralism that a 
belief in the arbitrary nature of the linguistic sign can be combined 
with obsession by puns, which are again purely semantic coinci- 
dences, which rarely survive translation and can never prove any- 
thing. Thus Derrida manages to spill a lot cf ick over the concepts 
of différence/différance (the latter his own coinage), when this 
simply arises from the fact that the French verb différer is the 
equivalent of both the English differ and Jeer. A knowledge of 
English would not come amiss to many French structuralists. Or 
again, Barthes in his gleanings came across the fact that in the six- 
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teenth century the French word for ‘diary’, a literary form he wishes 
to discredit, was not the present-day journal, but diaire. This, 
typically, he sees as a mixture of diarrhée and glaire (phlegm, 
mucus). If the man had been more than half-educated he would 
have known enough English to realize that diary is normal usage; 
perhaps then he would have speculated on diary being a mixture 
of diarrhoea and friary? Traditionally a predilection for puns has 
been considered a mark of immaturity (‘the lowest form of wit’); 
and quite rightly so. Similarly obsession with scatology. 

The relationship of structuralism to psychoanalysis is rather 
curious, since obviously neither formally entails the other. Yet most 
structuralists seem to have a naive and touching faith in psycho- 
analysis as a valid intellectual system. (This may be connected 
with the results of a French public-opinion poll just a few years 
ago, which established that most people who had heard of psycho- 
analysis thought it a recent, French discovery.) Now coherent in 
itself it may be, but scientific in Popper’s sense it is certainly not. 
There is no way psychoanalytic principles can be put in testable/ 
falsifiable form. Nor can its experimenial results be repeated; 
psychoanalytical practice has been consistently strewn with thera- 
peutic disasters, of which the only common factor is their expense. 
Above all, psychoanalysis is a ‘reinforced dogmatism’ which 
interprets refusal to believe in its doctrines as compelling evidence 
of their truth. The parallel here with structuralism is clear: and the 
notion of psychoanalysis as metapsychology is as empty as that of 
structuralism as metalanguage. For psychoanalysts, too, unbelief is 
evidence of sexual repression, and it is interesting that the trio too 
assume that use of polemical language is evidence of this. Not, of 
course, of the sacred right (rite?) of ‘contestation’. A more facile 
reductionism is difficult to imagine. 

To sum up, then, the structuralists’ belief that they are in 
possession of a magic key, a ‘metalanguage’ which puts them and. 
them alone in a proper position to approach literature, is a 
delusion. Their baggage of metaphors and coinages simply acts 
as a handicap in obscuring whatever genuine insights they may 
have, which can always be retranslated into traditional terminology. 
In the end the structuralist enterprise leads only to a critical 
equipment inferior to the traditional one, where terms, if often 
vague or metaphors themselves, are at least immediately com- 
prehensible. 

An honest delusion, though it indicates a failure of intellect, is 
one thing. Intellectual dishonesty is another What disturbs me 
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here is the comment I have heard from varizus colleagues, some 
senior, in various parts of the world: that stracturalism is the ‘in’ 
thing, and one should therefore go along with it, whether one 
believes in it or not. This amounts to a cynical decision to spend 
one’s professional life sitting in Pseud’s Corner. 

For a long time many of us, like mys2lf, have shrugged our 
shoulders at the nouvelle critisue and structuralism. All fads 
disappear, and I have no doubt that this one will. Time will look 
after the merely trendy, and eccentricity will bok after itself. But 
in the meantime this combination of arrogance and ignorance is 
attempting to set itself up as an intolerant orthodoxy, none the less 
objectionable because it is hollow. Althoigh they freely bandy 
about the notions of ‘subversion’ and ‘contestation’, structuralists 
take criticism of themselves very ill indeed. No, it should be 
muzzled, as the Brisbane trio claim. ‘Assez irterrogé’, they wail; 
and well they might, for, covered only in ‘metalanguage’, they are, 
like the emperor, wearing no clothes. 


ERRATUM 


In AUMLA No. 57 p. 40 D. B. Douglas’ ınirersity should read 
‘University of Waikato’ not ‘Massey’. The editor apologizes for this 
error. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


THE LATIN LOVE POETS. From Catullus to Horace. R.O.A.M. Lyne. 
Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1980, pp. xiv + 316. 


Muca work has been done on Latin love poetry in the past two decades, 
and the time was rıpe for a new general survey to replace Luck’s rather 
patchy The Latin Love Elegy (1st edn 1959). Oliver Lyne has established 
himself both as a sound scholar (Ciris, 1978) and as an independent and 
perceptive literary critic (Catullus: a Handbook, 1975). This book, which 
ıncludes Catullus’ Lesbia poems and Horace’s love-odes as well as the 
elegists, is ‘aimed in the first place at sixth form and undergraduate students 
of Latin literature’ (and at students of literature ın translatıon: all Latın 
passages quoted are translated into English). These will find it agreeable 
and stimulating reading. Lyne is one of those who believe that literature 
is to be explained in terms of the personality of the wrıters and the mores 
of the society in which they live; he is willing to talk of love in unıversal 
terms, distinguishing for example ‘passionate’, ‘whole’, and ‘romantic’ love 
and referring from time to time to the psychology of the (universal) 
lover; he writes in an informal and relaxed style, and is not afraid to repeat 
or recapitulate to make his arguments clear. 

It is significant that Lyne offers no discussion of the Greek literary 
background, which (he thinks) after Catullus was ‘remarkably self- 
sufficient’. Indeed he goes out of his way to minimise the influence of 
the Alexandrian poets, even doubting ‘whether Propertius had read very 
much of Callimachus during the period of composition of Books 1-3’. 
Instead he gives us two chapters on the Roman social and moral back- 
ground, which describe the state of marriage in the Ist century B.C. and 
demonstrate the existence both of the demi-monde with its professional 
and semi-professional courtesans and of the ‘symposiac society’ described 
in Horace’s odes. These chapters are well documented and convincing, as 
they need to be for Lyne’s thesis: by providing a real-life Roman social 
context for Latin love-poetry they diminish the need to assume that its 
inspiration was purely literary and artificial. 

Lyne’s main argument, which gives the book its coherence, is that Latin 
love-poetry was essentially ‘romantic’ with Catullus, Propertius, and Tibul- 
lus (the particular brand of romanticism of each is carefully distinguished) 
and that this romanticism led to an anti-romantic reaction with Horace 
and Ovid. The term ‘romantic’ perhaps has too many positive overtones 
to suit the seruitium amoris, but the thesis is sound enough; rather more 
questionably Lyne sees the ending of the genre as due not to this literary 
attack (was serious love-poetry still possible after Ovid’s reductio ad 
absurdum?) but to the social developments of the Augustan age which 
made romanticism irrelevant. 

In Lyne’s discussion of the individual poets there are many good things, 
few indeed entirely original, but all persuasively argued on the basis of 
relevant poems and well supported by foot-note references. A few 
examples must suffice: the suggestion that Catullus’ epigrams are less 
successful than his polymetrics because the epigrams try to analyse 
feelings (and poetry is not ultimately the best vehicle for analysis) where- 
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as the polymetrics use a dramatic (and therefore more ‘living’) approach; 
the discussion of Catullus use of the vocabula-y cf the social code (not 
the political code, which itself independently used socıal terminology): the 
insistence on the influence of the visual arts on the Romans’ perception of 
myth, so that myths were seen as portraying not uriversal truth (as often 
assumed for Propertius) but a world of fable and glamour; the progress 
of Propertius from the tight dramatic structure of the typical Monobiblos 
poem to the ‘shifting standpoint’ technique of lester books; the careful 
analysis of Tibullus’ attitude to the countryside (12t pastoral or idyllic) 
in Book 1 and its reversal in Book 2 (explained, traıcally, in biographical 
terms, as due to the influence of Nemesis); the cetection of a note of 
self-mockery in Tibullus, underlined by the con:rast between elegant style 
and tortured feeling; the demonstration of H=race’s sense of the pro- 
prieties of age and of the inevitable transience of loyz, with Horace himself 
not always ironic or detached; the analysis of Ovid's techniques of parody, 
including being over-literal and over-logical; the ırtzrpretation of Amores 
1.5 as anti-romantic because over-explicit, which gives it more point in the 
context of Amores I; the development in the An.ore. from mainly pseudo- 
romantic pieces to mainly anti-romantic ones. 

Inevitably in a book written to stimulate there will be matters of dis- 
agreement. Again only a few examples can be giv2n. Lyne distinguishes 
too confidently between Catullus 87 and the otker epigrams (87 ‘starts to 
become real poetry’ with the apostrophe to Lestia in the second couplet) 
and between 76, which is ‘a veritable event’ and sc a poetic failure, and 
the other polymetrics, which are ‘artistically ccmpwosed re-enactions’. He 
distinguishes various degrees of belief and disbel:ef i1 Propertius’ handling 
of myth in different poems; it is surely a question cf believing not in the 
myth as such but in its application or efficacy ir. Propertius own case 
(which is rather different). The view of Amores 3.1¢ as ‘unexpectedly and 
disconcertingly serious’ (which Lyne does not Here elaborate) is hard to 
reconcile with his general view of Ovid’s approact . 

The Preface expresses the hope (and with some justification) that more 
advanced scholars may find the book ‘not entirely negligible’. Some of them 
will disagree with his basic approach, which they wi see as a rather naive 
return to the autobiographical (Lyne expressly -ejects the saving concept 
of the persona). Others will criticise his neglect af literary antecedents: 
there is indeed little in common between Lyne’s Tiballus and the Tibullus 
who appears in Cairns’ recent Tibullus: a Helleréstiz Poet (which was not 
in fact available to Lyne at the time of writing). The truth is not all on 
one side, but the pendulum has swung too far towar ‘generic’ approaches 
and the tracking down of literary manipulator. & will be a tribute to 
Lyne’s persuasiveness if his book manages to redress the balance, 
University of Otago J. A. BARSBY 


SHAKESPEARE AND THE DANCE. Alan 3risenden London, The 
Macmillan Press Ltd., 1981, pp. xii + 145. 

ALAN BRISSENDEN in Shakespeare and the Dance has attempted to fill a 
gap in our knowledge of dance in Shakespeare’s tim2. His book is indeed 
quite useful (if brief) on the history of the dance; oa Elizabethan attitudes 
to dance, both positive and hostile; on technica’ terms; and on types of 
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dances referred to or performed in the plays. The problem with the book 
is that Brissenden has not confined his discusssion to the actual dances in 
the plays, but examines also images of dancing, and there the material he 
provides is sometimes rather thin. Brissenden apparently felt that he had to 
refer to every image of dancing in the whole canon, and his discussion is 
at times strained. For example, the first image he encounters, in the early 
history plays, is of Jack Cade capering ‘like a wild Morisco’, an image 
which surely speaks for itself, and hardly needs the two pages of explication 
he devotes to ıt. Rather more interesting and fruitful is his linking of 
images of dance and the idea of the mock king in the characterization of 
Prince Hal-Henry V. 

Images of dancing, it appears, can be used either in bono or in malo. So, 
as we might expect, in the comedies dancing is associated with concoid, 
being itself an image of order and harmony Brissenden devotes two 
chapters to exploring this association in the comedies, but what 1s sur- 
prising is the comparatively large number of comedies in which there is 
little or no mention of dancing: The Comedy of Errors, The Taming of 
the Shrew, The Two Gentlemen of Verona, The Merchant of Venice and 
Measure for Measure. In view of his strong linking of the dance to comedy, 
Brissenden might have made some attempt to explain why so many of the 
comedies shun the dance. However, he is able to take his discussion of the 
comedies to a neat conclusion by relating the lack of dancing at the end 
of Twelfth Night to the darker tone of that play, its ‘uncertainty, 
ambiguity, near-madness and disorder’ (56). 

In tragedy, if dancing has any meaning at all it will inevitably be an 
ironic one, and this, of course, is what Brissenden finds. In tragedy, he 
argues, dancing is at odds with its truest significance, being an ‘ironic visual 
symbol of perversity’ (75). This 1s a very tidy arrangement, because 1t 
means that any instance of dancing wul be either straightforward or ironic, 
depending upon its context. In tragedy the dance always appears in the 
first half of the play, counterpoising the disorder which makes up the 
pattern of the tragedy. In view of this, we cannot be surprised at the dis- 
covery that in the last plays, ambiguous in mood and tone, dancing is 
associated both with harmony and discord. 

Brissenden’s examination of dance imagery is thorough, but perhaps goes 
beyond what the subject warrants. It leads ic: occasional enlightenment but 
cannot add much to our understanding of the plays. The author points out 
that in the later plays music takes over from dance as a source of imagery, 
it might have been a good idea if dance imagery had throughout been 
examined within the larger context of musical imagery. Shakespeare and 
the Dance is most valuable when it deals with dance on the factual level. 
It contains a useful glossary, an extensive bidliography, and suggestions to 
directors about the dances most suitable for particular plays. I suspect that 
it will be of more interest to those working with Shakespeare in the theatre 
than to the student. 


National University of Singapore PETER HYLAND 


THE TRANSFORMING IMAGE. A STUDY OF SHELLEY’S MAJOR 
POETRY. J. Hall. University of Illinois Press, 1980, pp. 176. 


Tus book seeks to place Shelley entirely within the sphere of sceptical 
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Humean empiricism. For Shelley, the author argues, the early realisation 
that ‘nothing exists but as it ıs perceived’ was not a dispiriting discovery 
but an exhiliarating one which laid the basis for the great poetry that he 
was to write. For if it is true that ‘ncthing exists but as it 1s perceived’, it 
follows that there is no objective order in the wor.c out there; and that 
what people mistake for such is simply the result of kabit. of ‘the habitual 
sense of (life’s) repeated combinations’. Consequently those people who 
wish to can free themselves of habit and perceived the world in the light 
of ‘beautiful idealisms of moral excellence’. Indeed that 1s precisely what 
Shelley does in his major poetry: he transforms the world into an image 
of the beautiful or the good, and if this transforma:n lasts only as long 
as the poem, if the world of habit reassumes its sway at the end of the 
poem or after the poem has closed, a: least the poem reveals what can be 
done, how the world can be transformed if orly we all wanted badly 
enough to transform it. 

In this reading of Shelley the Platonic elements are not a matter of 
metaphysics, but simply a matter of language ard magery. There is, for 
Shelley, no transcendental world; but the visions end images of trans- 
cendentalist thinkers such as Plato can be useful tc the poet who wishes 
in his own consciousness to transform the world. The greatest mistake, 
however, that the Shelleyean poet could make is to believe that these 
transformations of self are transcendent, with objective existence, and 
search to find them. This, according to Professor Ha], is the mistake that 
the poet of Alastor makes, a mistake that is never repeated—except for 
dramatic purposes—again in Shelley's poetry. 

This, as clearly as I am able to summarise it ir shert space, is the basic 
philosophy of Professor Hall’s interpretation of selscted Shelley poems. 
The poems that she chooses as being his major ores ere Alastor—not fully 
admitted to the canon for reasons 1 have gives-"Æymn to Intellectual 
Beauty’—also an early attempt to transform experience rather than a full 
success—‘Mont Blanc’, ‘Ode to the West Wind‘, P-ometheus Unbound, 
Epipsychidion, Adonais, and The Triumph of Life. These are subjected to 
selective detailed analyses, which are intended to show that the essence of 
each is the enterprise of transforming experience: INature. in the case of 
‘Mont Blanc’ and ‘Ode to the West Wind’, the World in the case of 
Prometheus Unbound, Love in the case of Epipsycaidion, Death in the 
case of Adonais, and Hell in the case of The Triun-ph of Life 

In the opinion of this reviewer, the major weakne3: of this book is that 
it reduces Shelley’s poetry to solipsism without seeming to be aware of this. 
This is particularly so in the chapter cn ‘Mont Blanc’ where we read state- 
ments such as the following: 


‘This astounding range in the imaginative posäbilties helps emphasise 
what nature at last becomes for the poet in “Mont Blanc” In redeeming 
nature through the embrace of his feeling, what be finally does is make 
nature a mirror in which he can see himself’ (p. 57: 

As with the ‘Hymn to Intellectual Beauty’, this pcetry embodies not a 
glimpse of transcendental truth, but a transformational fiction—a way of 
indirectly knowing oneself. (p. 58) 

In themselves, nature’s cycles of cause and effect show no ontological 
linkage, as Hume suggests; but the language of the-poet provides a 
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visionary unity for nature by projecting the global form of the poet's 
personality into it. (p. 58) 


These statements, and many others, seem to indicate that wherever Shelley 
looks what he sees is himself or aspects of himself. This may imply nar- 
cissism, but more, in the context of the Humean epistemology of this story, 
they imply that the underlyıng metaphysic in Shelley’s poetry is that the 
self is the only real object of knowledge or the only thing really existent. 
Now, if Shelley is indeed to be read as a sclipsist then, unless the issue is 
squarely faced and shown to be a strength, the statements I have quoted 
take on an air of special pleading. The author appears to be going into 
raptures about things that most thinkers would have serious reservations 
about if expressed in other words. It is my view that it is correct to speak 
of Shelley undertaking ‘the enterprise of transformation’ in the sense that 
Professor Hall has defined it, and that thıs enterprise does indeed involve 
the danger of solipsism, does Professor Hall seem to be unaware. The 
question is did Shelley avoid this pitfall—always? most of the time?—and 
if he did how. 

On a first reading I found this book rather unattractive, partly because 
of the massive use of philosophical jargon, and partly because it seemed 
to be adding to Shelley studies only small and subtle refinements of other 
people's work. The book, however, grew on acquaintance, and after a 
second reading I am inclined to believe that it does offer a substantially 
new insight. I do not think, however, that it is the last word on the difficult 
question of Shelley in relation to empiricism and Plato, and I would 
certainly not go as far as the distinguished Professor Harold Bloom who 
is quoted on the dust cover as describing the book as ‘the sanest, most 
accurate account of Shelley’s poetry’ and ‘the book (he) would recommend 
first to students’. Some future critic will have to ıncorporate Professor 
Hall’s insights into a larger and more satisfactory vision of Shelley, one 
that not only relates him to Humean scepticısm but charts more soberly 
the consequences of this. 

University of Queensland C CASTAN 


SHAKESPEARE’S STYLES: ESSAYS IN HONOUR OF KENNETH 
MUIR, ed. Philip Edwards, Inga-Stina Ewbank and G. K. Hunter Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1980, pp viii + 247. 


Shakespeare's Styles is an important collection of essays, not least because 
it addresses itself to an area previously little explored. It is, neverthe- 
less, not fully satisfying. The contributors were, one presumes, given a 
free hand in choosing the plays they wished to consider, with the result that 
the collection as a whole favours the early and the late plays, while very 
little is said about the mature comedies or the major tragedies (with the 
significant exceptions of Macbeth and Antony and Cleopatra). Furthermore, 
the editors seem to have been very flexible in allowing contributors to 
interpret the term ‘style’, since the final three essays do not concern them- 
selves with style at all: M. C. Bradbrook in a spirited paper argues that 
there was a kind of contest between Marlowe and Shakespeare, a rivalry | 
both within and outside the theatre, making Marlowe the rival poet 
of Sonnets 85 and 86; G. Wilson Knight, in a highly personal and eccentric 
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contribution, finds a great deal of the Red Indian in Caliban; and S. 
Schoenbaum looks once again at attempts to :den:ify the Dark Lady, 
finding, as we might have expected, nothing. 

The word ‘style’ obviously draws attention to language, and brings with 
it the risk of treating the plays too much as the property of the reader. 
Not all of the contributors to the collection define the term, but in the 
best of these essays we are made constantly awere of the truth of Inga- 
Stina Ewbank’s statement: ‘Shakespeare’s style is, of course, never a matter 
of words alone; the words of the text have their recu iar life in a dramatic 
and theatrical context’ (112). Indeed, one of the main preoccupations 
expressed in these essays is with the way in which our recognition of the 
ambiguity of words and our apprehension of their 3ncerity depend upon 
the context. Most of the more valuable of these pap2rs are concerned, in 
one way or another, with this. 

The first paper to look at the problem is the ‘icst in the collection. 
‘Rhetoric and Insincerity by L. C Knights is little more than an appetiser. 
Admitting that he is ‘tackling big sabjects with urseemly brevity’ (7), 
Knights shows how Shakespeare somc:imes used rhetcric to draw attention 
to itself in order to indicate insincerity in the speaker, concluding that 
rhetoric could be used not only to express but to disgu.se—a rather cautious 
conclusion when set beside G. K. Hunter’s ‘tezsing perception that all 
modes of speech are modes of disguise’ (35). Huntz-’s paper, ‘Poem and 
Context in Love’s Labours Lost’, is a subtle exploration of the way in 
which we respond to two sonnets from that play. These sonnets appear in 
the 1599 anthology The Passionate Pigrim where thes seem to be success- 
ful examples of a particular, straightforward class x poem, erotic lyrics 
which are easy to interpret because they allow of no possibility of finding 
an ironic distance between the poet and the speaker of the poem. The 
same sonnets, however, encountered within the context of the play, take 
on a totally different value, since they are intended tc express the absurdity 
of the lovers who composed them. From here, Hunter moves on to show 
how the play ‘consistently and open.y expresses moral or psychological 
norms in terms of stylistic ones’ (33%, using perceptions gained from an 
understanding of how these poems work within -heir context as a meens 
of understanding the play as a whole. 

In ‘The Declaration of Love’, Philip Edwards provides a further demon- 
stration of Shakespeare’s concern with the untrustworthiness of language. 
It is impossible to convey sincerity, he shows, because insincerity uses the 
same words, Goneril’s declaration of love for her father may seem more 
compelling than Ferdinand’s declaration of love fo- Miranda; only the 
situation can show us how to discriminate. Nicholas Brooke and R. A. 
Foakes both deal with Macbeth. Brooke provides a stimulating examin- 
ation of the ambiguities of language in the play in trying to explain the 
disjunction of language from speaker that he ‘inds there. Foakes also 
begins with the ‘magic’ of the language of Macbeth, arguing that the play 
in the theatre conveys its meaning in spite of pesseges that are probably 
unintelligible to most of its audience; and in exam ninx passages from other 
plays he moves towards an idea of style as creating ‘significances that 
supplement, override, deepen, or perhaps even work against the obvious 
verbal meaning of a scene’ (83), anc thus contrallirg audience response. 
E. A. J. Honigmann, in ‘Shakespearc’s “Bombast” ', approaches the ques- 
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tion of ‘sincerity’ from a different direction; he gives us an odd, self- 
conscious Shakespeare, who draws attention to passages of heightened 
speech in his own plays in order to protect himself from charges of bad 
writing. Alongside Bradbrook’s this is, perhaps, the most controversial 
paper in the collection 

In a paper dealing with ‘The Language of Recognition’, and mainly 
concerned with Pericles. Inga-Stina Ewbank takes us back to territory 
explored by Edwards. and Shakespeare’s passages which attempt to express 
what cannot be expressed. Again, we are brought up against that dis- 
junction of language from character; indeed, in the last plays ‘character 
exploration becomes more shallow as plot becomes more complex’ (115), 
language operates beyond the characters, as Shakespeare discovers ‘the 
possibilities of a peculiar one-ness of plot, character and language’ (128). 
Also writing on the last plays, Anne Barton examines the irony whereby 
characters do not recognise in their own speech what to the audience is 
the primary meaning. Like Ewbank, she 1s concerned with the view that 
in the Jast plays Shakespeare ‘destroyed that close relationship between 
Janguage and dramatic character which had seemed the permanent achieve- 
ment of his maturity (136). Following Hallett Smith she takes up the 
suggestion that in these plays Shakespeare used language less to character- 
ize the speaker than to dramatize the situation; characters themselves are 
thus more prone to confuse fiction with fact. Destructive fictions can only 
be countered by benevolent illusions in a kind of magic—a magic which 
extends beyond the plays to Shakespeare himself, and his ‘desperate 
artistic honesty which could admit, now, to creating fictions, while making 
us understand why and how much we should like those fictions to be real’ 
(149) These two fine papers alone would justify the collection as a whole. 

The remaining essays are less inspired Wolfgang Clemen attempts to 
identify the aspects of the style of the Henry VI plays which set them 
apart from the later histories. The most ‘scholarly’ of the papers, if we 
judge in terms of the number of footnotes, this is nevertheless a rather 
stodgy performance. Also rather unconvincing is Stanley Wells’s examin- 
ation of the Nurse’s speech from Romeo and Juliet which argues that 
inconsequentiality is an important new technique suddenly mastered by 
Shakespeare at this point in his career. Glib and undemonstrated com- 
parisons with Hamlet. and Lear do not help his case G. R. Hibbard, 
writing on Antony and Cleopatra, presents a sound but pedestrian reading 
of the play. Geoffrey Bullough provides what is little more than a catalogue 
of paradoxes in the plays, rarely taking us beyond the obvious, while A 
C Sprague does the same with off-stage conversations, making generally 
elementary deductions about what characters were saying immediately 
before they came on to the stage. 

It ıs inevitable that a mixture such as this should vary in quality. It 
might have been better if those scholars who deviated from the large 
topic of style had written on the styles of those plays little touched on 
here—the vast middle area of the romantic comedies, ‘problem’ plays, and 
tragedies. Still, it is a valuable collection. which one hopes will lead to 
further work in the field. 

National University of Singapore PETER HYLAND 
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THRO’ THE VISION OF THE NIGHT: A STLDY OF SOURCE, 
EVOLUTION AND STRUCTURE IN TENNYSON’S IDYLLS OF THE 
KING. J. M. Gray. Edinburgh Unive-sity Press, 1980, pp x + 179. 


Ir sometimes the demands of new terminologies seen” excessive and frus- 
trating, then here is a book to warm the toes of -hose who view with 
nostalgia the golden past of literary research; in this book on Tennyson's 
Idylls, the scholar’s self-determined ‘hazardous ente-prite’ is not the turgidly 
expressed proposal of yet another post-structuralist s-rategy, but the over- 
whelmingly straightforward exercise of showing thet descriptions are intrin- 
sic to the story (p.62), At the same time, whilz Dr Gray’s exhaustive 
compilation of data exhibits a devotion to the details o? the text which may 
act as an antidote to the abstractions of contemporary :heory. it also shows 
why such theorising is necessary, since in this instence the devotion barely 
mitigates the dullness and the details obliterate the ccrception. 

The aim of this study is to redeem the I/dyl'r =rom the charges of 
incoherence and fragmentation; Dr Gray seeks to demonstrate a descriptive, 
stylistic and dramatic unity in the poem, and his assumed framework for 
this concern is the standard idea of organic uniry. Certainly Dr Gray's 
statements all affirm an interrelationskip between parts, and the division 
of his task into sections dealing with Tennyson’s scurces, with allusion, 
settings, language, songs, dreams and characterisation is consistent with the 
attempt to deny a form-content dualism, but that cruxal Imk between the 
formal assertion and the compilation of evidence is rasely established with 
authority. There is, here, an impressive array of refereazes, source material, 
quotations and information, and if the accumulation »f long passages af 
repeated devices or recurring motifs can be said to establish an organic 
construction, then Dr Gray 1s successful in his aim His summary of the 
plot development through the various books of the /d-7/ls indeed indicates 
a unity based on cause and effect relationships (pp. 6-97. Usually, however, 
the passages which do demonstrate a fusion of style and meaning are 
lengthy quotations from an unpublished dissertation 5y Walter Nash and 
too often we are given lists without sufficient comme, or with comment 
which is bland and inadequate. There are judgemen-s—‘it 1s a master stroke 
to present the quest sequence through the integrated perspective of Percı- 
vale’ (pp. 27-8)—but there is little effort to validate such claims or to 
explain their significance. We are presented with statements of the obvious 
(the ‘language in the Idylis is deliberately archaic’) ard the banal (‘allu- 
sions to the Bible help to sustain its archaic flavour’), with impressionistic 
metaphors which explain nothing (certain expressions "form a beautifully 
proportioned minor arch’), with naive insights ino imtent (it is ‘not an 
accident’ that allusions to Revelation increase near the end of the poem), 
with variations on critical commonplaces (the ‘effect is to universalise and 
to make primordiaily immediate’), with superfluous im’ormatıon (a count 
of vowels, without explanations); with a discussion >f language which 
mostly enumerates prefixes, suffixes and conjunctions, with an account of 
dreams which merely summarises their content or inficates their role in 
the action (not unexpectedly, dreams become delusions Dr act as portents), 
and with an approach to characterisation which fccuses on the external 
details of colouring, hair, beards, lips and voice. a7 
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There has been valuable work done on Tennyson in the last decade, 
refuting the superficial glosses of earlier criticism, and Dr Gray’s absorp- 
tion in the poetic texture of Tennyson’s work is entirely consistent with 
the close reading necessary to explain the art of Tennyson’s apparently 
simple surfaces. It is unfortunate, then, that this work does not prove 
more fruitful. While the bringing together of so much data is of some 
value in itself, too many opportunities are missed, perhaps most of all 
in the last chapter on characterisation. Dr Gray acknowledges the decep- 
tion in appearances, but does not account for the way ambıguous images 
portray a world of duplicity which threatens and destroys Arthur’s moral 
design. In defining Guinevere’s character by her attitude to King Arthur, 
Gray accepts Arthur’s idealism as a moral absolute and immediately 
removes the very psychological subtlety he seeks to demonstrate (Brown- 
ing as well as Tennyson has suffered at the hands of critics who naively 
equate the portrayal of self-deception with a simple-minded authorial 
didacticism). The account of Arthur’s character is similarly .one-dimen- 
sional, equating the role with the man and consequently minimising the 
critical problem about Arthur’s tragedy. Arthur, Gray insists, ‘acts as a 
king’ and is ‘a model of courtesy’, but therein lies Arthur’s dilemma, for 
being a model, acting as king, becomes in this context a denial of his 
humanity. Gray wants to view Arthur as the embodiment of an ideal within 
an individual, but he only really establishes the moral ideal and so does 
not finally counter the many readers who have felt more sympathy for the 
weaknesses and lapses in other, less ideal, characters. The whole issue of 
Tennyson’s grand design which would blend heroic idealism and human 
failing, moral absolutism and emotional duplicity, the attempt to transform 
a local and historical legend into a cosmic myth of universal significance, 
is thus left abandoned. Yet every point Gray is concerned with leads to 
such an issue. What the Idylls needs is a study like Robert Donington’s . 
of Wagner’s Ring (or Alan Sinfield’s of In Memoriam), but although 
Donington is on Dr Gray’s reading list, there is no sign of its influence. 
Massey University E. WARWICK SLINN 


NARRATIVE INVENTION IN TWELFTH-CENTURY FRENCH 
ROMANCE. The Convention of Hospitality (1160-1200). M. T. Bruck- 
ner. Lexington, Kentucky, French Forum. 1980, pp. 230. 


For a short book, the author has widened the scope of her discussion too 
far. As the title suggests, the study of hospitality is part of an attempt 
to reflect on romance composition in the twelfth century or, more pre- 
cisely, on the role of convention in narrative invention. (p. 8). Hospitality 
is considered as a thematic and structural link between the recognised major 
themes of love and combat, providing a transition between blocks of 
narrative. This use is said to be peculiar to the romances of the period 
studied, but it is doubtful whether it is as absent from thirteenth-century 
romance as M. T. Bruckner believes, without, however, offering us proof. 
In Blancandin et l’Orgueilleuse d'Amour, Blancandin’s reception at the 
house of the prevost (ed. F. P. Sweetser, 11. 881 et seq.) obviously con- 
tains the basic elements of the hospitality convention as outlined here. 

The study is based on about a hundred examples from eight romances. 
No justification of the choice of texts is given. As Appendix II shows, 
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Floire et Blancheflor and Ille et Galeron contain very few examples. The 
inclusion of Hue de Rotlande’s /pomedon seems surprising as the unsatis- 
factory 1889 edition had to be used. M. T. Bruckner has relied quite 
heavily on this romance which she has taken seriously and not as ‘une 
composition comique’ and a parody end exaggeraticr of the literary con- 
ventions, as Dr A J. Holden has defined it in the introduction to his 
edition (Paris, 1979, pp. 52-57). 

The author has established a ‘model’, deperdent on repetition and 
variation of the elements, which suits the treatm2nt >f private hospitality 
rather than of court hospitality. Motifs, subuniss and sequences, all of 
which are listed in the two appendices, are studied :r. turn, as well as the 
types of change or transformation adopted by the twalfth-century authors. 
The essential structure is formed by the subunits: welcome, suppertime, 
bedtime and departure, with their variants: p-eliminary arrangements, 
entertainment, night visitor and sojourn with speciel care. Here M T. 
Bruckner has provided a useful set of references tor cuture work. 

In Part Two the theme of hospitality is related :o love, combat and 
individual identity. Certain gaps in the author’s understanding of medieval 
literature are revealed here. The discussion of courtors (p.121) would have 
been improved if Dr G. S. Burgess’s work had been consulted. The author 
contends that ‘Hospitality is the primary embod ment of largesce in the 
realm of romance society and, therefore, an impor-:ent form of gift’ (p. 
160), looking for support for her argument, not in the twelfth century, 
but in Corneille’s concept of generosity and the custom of potlatch 
practised by some American Indians! In the Conclusion an attempt 13 
made to show how the Hospitality model is pari cf narrative invention. 
Both here and elsewhere in the book, structural -hexies of, for example, 
P. Zumthor, V. Propp, R. Barthes, P, Haidu and A. Jolles, are introduced 
and briefly applied to the argument without consideration being given to 
their compatibility. There is a tendency too for Hospitality to subsume other 
independent aspects of romance; for example the description of courtli- 
ness (pp. 40-44) or Lunete’s helping Yvain to hide (p.111). Its importance 
is not to be denied, but love, combat and the quelities they bring into 
action are the real stuff from which romances are mads 

The reader needs to have copies of the romances at hand, as a simplified 
system of reference has been adopted. The texts cre sparingly quoted, but 
some errors have been noted in a random check: p.45 Partonopeu 1. 6079 
‘ should begin ‘Si’ and end with a semi-colon; Le 3el Inconnu 1. 6048 
‘merchie’, not ‘remerchie’; p.52 Le Bel Inconnu L 9] ‘ando? not ‘andui’, 
1. 908 ‘talent’ not ‘talant’, 1. 910 ‘pais’ not ‘pais’, ard i. 921 should be ‘Cil li 
respont: “Di me tu voir”, and not the false line priated. 

Massey University GLYNNIS M. CROPP 


SOMETHING ABOUT ARTHUR. C. Brontë. Trarscrised from the original 
manuscript and edited by Christine Alexander. Aus’in. Humanities Research 
Centre. University of Texas, 1981, pp. 77. 

Tms first edition of Something about Arthur ha: teen transcribed from 
Charlotte Bronté’s original manuscrip- of six chepte-s written in minute 
script on thirteen 9.2 x 5.6 cm pages sewn togeth2r imside a brown paper 
cover. ' 
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A first encounter with the juvenilia of a major author is almost ınvarı- 
ably disappointıng because of the disparity between the early and the 
mature work, and this short story, written when Charlotte Bronte was 
seventeen, is no exception. Regarded as a piece of literature its failings are 
manıfest. It ıs clear, for example, that realism ot plot was not a hıgh 
priority for the young author, and critics who disparage even the coincı- 
dences of Jane Eyre as constituting a hıgh-handed disregard for prob- 
ability will find much to quarrel with in the exaggeration and melodrama 
of this tale. The Arthur of the tıtle, Arthur Wellesley, Marquis of Douro, 
undergoes a series of traumatic experiences any one of which would be 
sufficient to put an end to ordinary mortals. At the end of chapter three, 
after struggling with his’opponent atop a nıne-hundred foot column, he 
plunges to the ground ‘with a force that dashed every bone in hıs body to 
atoms’ At the end of chapter four he falls ‘senseless to the earth with an 
ounce of cold lead in his body’. Yet Arthur survives such discomforts as 
well as an attacking tigress and the pangs of forbidden love. One realızes 
how much we are indebted to M. Héger’s counsel of rigorous restraint 
during the years Charlotte spent ın Belgium a decade after she wrote this 
tale, 

Despite these wild improbabilities of plot however, there is a careful 
attempt at realism in the dialogue, reflecting perhaps the long apprentice- 
ship of the young Brontes in acting their own ‘plays’. The ‘rare lads’ or 
‘rare apes’ of this story converse in a style as racy and vivid as that of 
Shakespeare’s low-life characters, while Lieutenant Tree speaks a delight- 
fully transcribed Scots dialect. 

Compared with the earlier writings, the tale also shows increased 
structural sophistication in the device used to introduce the main plot. 
The narrator, Lord Charles Wellesley, brother of the hero, describes his 
own recent past as a ‘drop-out’ from high society, mingling with low 
characters until by chance he stumbled on a moral maxim in an old book. 
This, strongly reinforced by the pangs of hunger, awakened his ‘conscience’ 
and persuaded him to return to the life of plenty and luxury awarting him 
as son of the Duke of Wellington, one of the rulers of Verdopolis. Charles 
then proceeds to claim a parallel between his own recent lapse and certain 
earlier exploits of his elder brother whose story constitutes the rest of the 
narrative. The ‘frame’ however is incomplete msofar as Charles does not 
reappear either in the incidents he narrates or at the end of the tale. 

It is interesting to compare this crude attempt with Emily Brontt’s 
mastery of the convoluted time sequence in Wuthering Heights and her use 
of narrators partly involved in the story they tell Whereas the failures in 
perception of Lockwood and Nelly Dean are part of the meaning of the 
novel, one of the reader’s problems with this tale 1s to assess the degree ot 
awareness of the narrator and of the author, for the story Charles tells 
about his brother, while superficially parallel to his own has, in fact, very 
different moral and social implications. The ‘rare lads’ with whom Arthur 
associates are seen as intrinsically virtuous and morally superior to the 
upper-class characters Lord Caversham and Captain Tree and, one is 
tempted to add, to Arthur himself who is wholly obsessed with avenging 
the failure of his horse to win a rigged race. Charles’s erstwhile boon 
companions, on the other hand, are unhesitatingly condemned and the 
contrary values of the upper class elevated in pseudo-moral terms, 
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More serious than this logical flaw in the structure of the tale is the 
narrator’s perplexing attitude to his protagonist. Although he mentions that 
there is now little affection between himself and ais brother (and in other 
writings of this period Charlotte portrays a bäter enmity between the 
brothers) there is no suggestion of cr-ticism in the nerrative itself; Athur’s 
exploits are recounted with admiration and sympathy The reader, on the 
other hand, finds it difficult to feel either of these emotions, since Arthur’s 
courage is born largely of arrogance end a petty desire for vengeance, and 
apparently engenders a lust for war for its owr sake. Yet there is no 
indication that either Charles or Charlotte disapproves of these attitudes. 
Nor, even if we set aside our democratic proclivities, does the ease with 
which Arthar, when transported back 10 the palace, fargets his gypsy Mina, 
strike us as creditable. The Charlotte Bronte who wrote Jane Eyre was 
certainly no respecter of rank per se but one sezrches in vain for some 
ımplied criticism or irony here. Indeed although it is difficult to believe 
that the appelation ‘Arthur the Whit2-handed’ is no: intended ironically, 
nothing in the text suggests this and one is left supposing that the 
mediaeval sound of the title appealed to the youmg devotee of Scott. 

All this might seem to imply that tke story is vrtvelly unreadable today 
except as a curiosity. Yet Dr Alexander’s introduction transforms the tale 
for us. After a concise but comprehensive account cf the Brontes’ child- 
hood and the way in which they came to create -he sagas of Great Glass 
Town, Angria and Gondal, she goes 01 to show Low passages from Some- 
thing about Arthur correlate with near-contemporarr events in the life of 
the Duke of Wellington, with the Luddite riots and the attack on a ‘mull in 
Liversedge in 1812. She also points out that some of the passages in this 
and other juvenilia prefigure incidents in the major rovels. Thus the raid 
on Caversham’s mull in this tale can be seen as a precursor of the attack 
on Robert Moore’s mill in Shirley. 

Dr Alexander, who has been working on and editing Charlotte Bronte’s 
early writings for seven years, demonstrates, in fact, why the juvenilia are 
important and why Something about Arthur, the first tale written after 
Charlotte’s return from Roe Head School, is particularly interesting in 
showing a relatively new concern witk literary structure and an increased 
social awareness. 

She has preserved Charlotte Bronté’s original syeling (which comes as 
something of a shock) but repunctua:ed the prose (the author’s punctu- 
ation was no better than her spelling’. This allows one to read the tale 
fluently as it was intended, without having to ponder over sentence boun- 
daries. There are comprehensive footnotes at the eid of the text as well as 
a separate detailed textual apparatus. 

The presentation of the volume is particularly pleasing, incorporating 
two facsimiles of the original text along with a pencil drawing by the 
author of Arthur Wellesley and a watercolour (reproduced here for the 
first time) of Mina Laury. The painting is an adepta-ion by Charlotte of 
W. Finden’s engraving of Byron’s Maid of Saragsze but it is interesting 
both as an example of the author’s pictorial skill and as evidence of the 
intensely visual impulse underlying the characterization. 

University of New South Wales ROSLYNN D. HAYNES 
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L'ÉVANGILE SELON ALBERT CAMUS Bruce Pratt. Paris, Librairie 
José Corti, 1980, pp. 189. 


THIS criticail work is imaginatively and sensitively structured to demon- 
strate a Camusian mythology created in the context of and as a counter- 
point to the Christian mythology. 

In his first chapter, Dr Pratt explores the opposition between Greek 
reason and Christian sensibility in Camus’s mémoire for the Diplôme 
d'Etudes Supérieures on Plotinus and Saint Augustine, He finds in it the 
foundations of all Camus’s fiction, the ıronic and tragic opposition between 
man’s value and man’s destiny that constitutes the author’s revolt against 
the Christian view and that is to provide a unifying mythological structure 

The following three chapters: Le Prophète, L'Antéchrist and L'Homme 
are devoted to La Chute, L’Etranger and La Peste respectively and provide 
a new gospel rooted in the destruction of the old. 

Jean-Baptiste Clamence, the voice crying in the wilderness, is contrasted 
with his namesake, his wilderness identified, and some of the parables and 
myths in which he speaks are interpreted. It 1s noted that although much 
attention has been given to the obvious allegoncal representation of John 
the Baptist, little attention has been given to the story of Christ which it 
reflects. The irony permeating the work as a whole is seen to be totally 
absent in its references to Christ, and Clamence’s cry of grief and com- 
passion genuine, for there will be no Messizh, the heavens will not open, 
nor the Paraclete descend, and Christ will not die to open the gates of a 
non-existent paradise. There follows an interesting discussion of the nature 
of the irony of this text, which the author sees as too frequently misunder- 
stood. He compares the irony to Gidian irony and explores the meaning 
of duplicity. He suggests that this 1s not merely a study of mauvaise foi, 
as is suggested by Quilliot, Girard, Fitch, and others, and that Clamence 
is not a Satan trying to drag us down with him in hus fall. If the fall 
replaces the resurrection as a metaphor of the human condition, there is 
nevertheless optimism inherent in the constancy of man’s revolt against his 
condition. The ‘rire du Pont des Arts’ (p. 37) is proposed as an essential 
symbol of the irony, which seeks bridges between innocence and guilt, 
forgiveness and condemnation, penitence and judgment. Jean-Baptiste 
Clamence heralds an era in which every man must be prepared to bear 
the burden of his own life, and, in Christ’s absence, to dic Christ's death, 
lucid and responsible. 

* A skilful transition is made to the following chapter. Meursault, the 
antithesis of the Messiah, the Antichrist, offers, in fulfilment of Clamence’s 
prophecy, an exemplary life and death. ` 

The author comments that the allegorical nature of L’Etranger has not 
been perceived, that most critics see in Meursault a spiritual itmerary 
comparable to Roquentin’s, whereas, he argues, Meursault understands the 
absurdity of his existence from the outset. Meursault, against a background 
of Christian rites and myths, exercises a ministry comparable to Christ’s: 
he is a moralist and a philosopher, teaching by precept and example how 
to live and how to die, condemned to death for his attitude, not his acts, 
establishing an order which is one of human experience. Those around him 
attest to the fact that he is a man. As is suggested by Champigny, he lives 
by Apollo’s law, in that he loves the classic virtue of moderation, and is 
punished by Apollo for stepping out of the world of moderation. The 
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author further points out that it is the sun, in its progress across the sky, 
that marks the major events of the novel. 

- There are some fascinating interpretations of the parables to be found 
in the text. The vigil with the mother’s bodr, ior example. contains 
caricatural reflections of the Good Shepherd (tke concierge being a kind 
of urban shepherd), his Apostles (the dizaine de vieillards), and the Last 
Supper (coffee and cigarette offered by the concierge), the scene domin- 
ated by the artificial light that contrasts with the sun that dominate’s 
Meursault’s world. 

In the chapter of La Peste, the wilderness ard its inhabitants are 
examined. It is the wilderness of the absurd, where the absolute is con- 
quered by the relative, and religion loses to medicine. Prepared by the 
prophecy of Clamence and the teaching and example of Meursault, we 
find a world where God is dead. There is no Christ on the Cross, but in 
his place, man, an innocent victim of injustice in a world ruled by death. 

Those who embrace the absolute are depicted as suicides, This is illus- 
trated with great ingenuity from the death of the concierge, again repre- 
senting the Good Shepherd, and the conflict of Paneloux, caught between 
two worlds after witnessing innocent suffering for tue first time. Dr Pratt 
sees a drastic logic in the path Paneloux takes, refusing, as a priest, to 
consult a doctor, and dying a soliary death. Th:s reviewer felt that 
Paneloux never wholly resolved his dilemna. Wh Ist refusing medical help 
for himself and preaching acceptance of a chiles suffering, he struggles 
with all his might to alleviate and avert human sufering. The contradiction 
is early marked when Rieux deems him to be, like other Christians, better 
than his words make him seem, and the contradiction remains, 

In the final chapter, the author projects a mythical structure for La 
création corrigée, a book which Camus had planned to be the completion 
of his literary work, a book he did not live to write. He takes Camus’s 
affirmation that art is the only means of justificeticn, and in the context 
of his previous chapters, proposes a new Cemusian version of the 
Orpheus myth to anticipate this creation for which the artist will be 
responsible. The Orpheus proposed to us is Joseph Grand, whose sentence 
is demonstrably false, since it bears no relationstip to the life of its 
creator, and thus illustrates the work of the absurd creator. (If might be 

added here that the falsity of Grand’s sentence is further illustrated by its 
contrast with the frightful reality of Grand’s other task as a writer: to 
record the daily statistics of the plagne. The task cf the writer is recog- 
nised by Grand: he needs to make his sentence ccnnex to reality. In order 
to produce the création corrigée, the artist must begin with the elements 
of the real world. Rieux, the narrator, 1s rather more successful in this 
Although designating his text as a chronique, he furcher qualifies himself 
as historien des coeurs déchirés He rezonciles the tw» poles of history and 
imagination in order to create a universe where man’s value is joyfully 
proclaimed to triumph over his destiny. ) - 

It seemed rather curious to this reviewer that the author did not comment 
on other reflections of the Orpheus _egend in La Feste. In his Carnets, 
Camus remarks on the immoderate use of Euryd.ce :n the forties, a time 
when so many lovers were separated: It is surely rot by chance that in 
La Peste, the theatrical troupe strand2d in Oran 18 playing Orphée night 
after night until the tragic death on stage of the actor playing Orpheus. 
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The theme is reiterated in the recording of Saint James Infirmary, which 
Rambert plays over and over, and in the situation of Rambert and Rieux 
and Grand. Emphasising other aspects of the myth, Walter Strauss has 
established Camus in an Orphic tradition. 

Dr Pratt’s application of the myth to Grand offers a further enrichment 
and expansion. Grand is well chosen to represent Orpheus the artist, 
bringing harmony into creation, and Orpheus the lover. It is particularly 
significant that the author has not neglected the fact that Grand ultimately 
writes a letter to his Jeanne. 

This brief review fails to do justice to the richness and complexity of 
this book. It was a most satisfying book to read, inviting the reader to 
active participation and meditation, offering extensive textual support, 
and above all manifesting a sympathetic identification wrth the subject A 
most valuable contribution to our understading of Camus’s fiction. 
University of Sydney ANNE BATES 


THE NOVELS OF NATHALIE SARRAUTE: TOWARDS AN 
AESTHETIC. H. Watson-Williams. Amsterdam, Rodopi, 1981, pp. iv + 
155, 


In the babble of conversation running through the novels of Nathalie 
Sarraute, works of art have been constant objects of interest, and equally 
in what she calls ‘sous-conversation’, the drematic world of tropisms where 
people engage in a slippery, mute battle for survival, an art object fre- 
quently provides an obsessional focus. 

“Many critics have noted, like Helen Watson-Williams, the importance 
of the portrait in Portrait d'un Inconnu. of a wooden statue, an ‘antique’ 
door in Le Planétarium, the notion of literary success in Les Fruits d'or, 
a stone effigy in Vous les entendez? A preoccupation with art, and par- 
ticularly with the art of the novel, is an undeniable factor in the seven 
novels of Nathalie Sarraute. Such is its structural importance that all her 
works can in some sense be said to reflect upon themselves as novels, an 
obvious example being Entre la vie et la mort, a novel about a fragment- 
ary, anonymous novelist who ends up writing Entre la vie et la mort. To 
disengage an aesthetic from the pullulating assembly of all the readers, 
writers, critics, art lovers and exploiters of art presented in the novels of 
this penetrating author is a challenging task. There would seem to be two 
possible lines of attack. 

Firstly, the modern student of aesthetics might discern a coherent theory 
amongst all the enunciations about art in the novels, which could be use- 
fully compared with other contemporary theories 

Secondly, one might examine the reactions to art within the fictional 
framework where they occur. Eschewing aesthetic theory entirely. the 
author has adopted the second alternative: most of this book is an 
attempt to describe the shifting human interactions which take place in the 
Sarrautian world, and to show that the artistic experience shares the same 
ambiguities. 

Our reactions to art, whether we are creators or receivers, are shown 
to be influenced by others. Someone telling a story is ‘defenceless’: 


He offers himself as a hostage, as it were; in his turn the listener or the 
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reader too must surrender his free will; he must be prepared to hand 
himself over to the direction of a leader on the journey into the imagin- 
ative world. The experience of art is one of exploration. . . (p.83) 


The reader or observer needs to ignore the atsoïutes upheld by others 
(Beauty, Good Taste) and enter into a personal com:act with the work of 
art, like the solitary reader at the end of Les Fruns a’or. Taking each novel 
in turn, Helen Watson-Williams thus locates two figu-es which most readers 
of Sarraute will recognise: that of the creator, enricked by his contact with 
others and their language, but needing solitary wthdrawal in order to 
confront his own work; and that of the receiver, who needs to create a 
space around the work of art, uncontaminated bv cther observers, before 
it can speak to him clearly. In both cases, the criterton is whether or not 
‘ça vibre, ça vit’, whether the work of art ıs alive for the individual: 


The artistic experience 1s a delicate one, as fragile as a rainbow, and as 
unpredictable. It can only come into being, we understand, in a sym- 
pathetic atmosphere certainly, in solizude probably. (p. 99) 


In a way, however, much of what the author here says about human con- 
tact with works of art remains a parephrase of whet the various fictional 
speakers have to say. And in her corcentration on creators and receivers 
Helen Watson-Williams curiously neg.ects that whick links them—the art 
object itself: she never examines fully, for instanee, the nature of the 
portrait in the first novel. (The way has been opened by others towards 
an understanding of the nature of the art object in Serraute’s work, and it 
is surprising that an author interested in an ‘aesthetic’ has not noted the 
useful remarks of E. Eliez-Rüegg, La conscience d'autrui et des objets 
dans oeuvre de Nathalie Sarraute, Berne et Francfort/M, Lang, 1972.) 

The first step, locating art within zhe context of human relationships, 
has been made by Helen Watson-Williams, but to fully understand the 
nature of the work of art as seen ty Sarraute, one needs not only to 
plunge into the intense world of her seething humani:y, but to seize upon 
the hints, lodged within the text, that this world 15 a conscious literary 
creation, to realise that the obsession with art whick rans through the novels 
is a constant, sometimes ironical, sometimes almost immodest ‘appel au 
lecteur’. This second step, an investigetion of the wey in which the state- 
ments about works of art reflect upon the novels themselves, is not taken 
by Helen Watson-Williams. And yet, as Françoise Celin has remarked in 
La Vie retrouvée, these works furnish ‘une v$riteble allégorie de la 
création’. i 

Helen Watson-Williams amply demonstrates that the aesthetic of 
Nathalie Sarraute, if there is one, is ınseparabl= from the human life 
depicted in her novels The important thing, as ner study of Alain 
Guimiez in Le Planétarium points out, is that people are more or less 
habitual creators of fictions, even at basic levels. It has been Nathalie 
Sarraute’s achievement to locate, in the most banal conversations, the 
germs of literature. To complete a study of her aesthetic, it would seem 
logical therefore to explore the inverse propos.ticn, and to ruminate 
whether Sarraute’s insistence on the prasence of fictiors in life may not be 
intended to change our contact with the life of fction, and whether that 
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life may not depend, ultimately, upon a new relationship with the reader. 

It would have been interesting to see Helen Watson-Williams grapple 
more closely with Sarraute’s conception of the art object which becomes, in 
this interpretation, Sarraute’s own book: 


... fabricated in solitude, imperfect, conscious of its blemishes, modest, 
gigantically boastful, daring to enter the arena, expose itself, and contest 
its right to survival.* ‘ 


University of Auckland f C. A, HINGLEY 


DER RHEINLANDISCHE HAUSFREUND. Johann Peter Hebel. 
Faksimiledruck der Jahrgänge 1808-1815 und 1819. Herausgegeben und 
kommentiert von Ludwig Rohner, Wiesbaden, Akademische Verlagsgesell- 
schaft Athenaion, 1981, pp. 312 and pp. 135 (Kommentarband). 


TH editor and commentator of this addition to his extensive study of 
Kalendergeschichte und Kalender (cp. AUMLA, 53, May 1980, 130-1) 1s 
lucky to be wedded to a publishing house allowing him to supplement 
views expressed before. 

The complete reprint of the calendar for 1808, and of the textual parts 
for the following years, offers visual ımmediacy of past publications, a 
feature which makes its difficult to read for all those who are no longer 
acquainted with Gothic letters, Yet while succeeding as editor, Rohner 
does not appear to add much in his commentaries to what he had already 
made known in his book. As a commentator of calendars, Klaus Haber- 
kamm (Johann Jakob Christoffel von Grimmelshausen, Des Abenteurlichen 
Simplicissimi Ewig-währender Calender. Beiheft zum Faksimile-Druck der 
Erstausgabe von 1671. Konstanz 1967) remains unsurpassed. 

The materials presented do not add much to Rohner's argument that a 
calendar is a ‘Sammelsurium’ and that its didactic intentions with regards 
to brevity and simplicity are contained in the ‘Kalendergeschichten’ as well. 

The empty spaces in his ‘Zeittafel’, leaving up to two thirds of some 
pages (cp. pp. 8-11) unfilled, may be symptomatic of gaps left concerning 
historical, cultural, and social background information desirable even for 
textual “Fliogenbeinchenzählerer’. His ‘Beschrieb’ of publication figures, 
appearance of calendars, paper quality, prınting details, distribution and 
advertising is too factual to be alluring reading and the following chapters 
or sections, dealing with “Vorlaufer und Konkurrenten’, programmatic in- 
tentions of Hebel’s, and the history of hıs reception, are somewhat unin- 
spiring. The bibliography contains at least one further gap: Theodore 
Verweyen, Apophthegma und Scherzrede. Bad Homburg 1970, while the 
‘Glossar’ of regional and foreign terms is most commendable. The 
Verzeichnis’ of all Lesestucke 1803-1826’ ın addition to a register of names, 
rounds off the ‘Kommentarband’, 

In spite of all objections, the editor and his ‘Lektorin’ must be con- 
gratulated on the publication of an attractive addition to knowledge of 
what some ‘old things’ looked like. . 

University of Otago - GERHARD TRABING 


*Mary McCarthy, The Writing on the Wall and other Literary Essays, 
Middlesex, Penguin, 1969, p. 177: in reference to Entre la vie et la mort. 
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LETTERS FROM THE ANTIPODES. M. Butor. Translated from 
Boomerang wtih an Introduction and Afterwcrd by Michael Spencer. 
St Lucia and London, University of Queensland Press, 1981, pp. xii + 177. 


THIS attractively presented volume, entirely printed in red, is composed of 
143 pages of translated text (ranging between p 17 and p.448 in the 
original pagination,* which has been usefully preserved, as has the red-ink 
type) and of some 30 large pages of presentational, analytical and critical 
material divided into a five page Introduction and a substantial Afterword. 
In this latter we read: The second-, third-, or fourth-hand dimension of 
Butor’s text is not an elaborate literary game, sut a consequence of the 
notion (...) that a most important dimension of the real world is the way 
in which it is (re)presented to us by written, v:sual and oral media’. 
‘(“Letters from the Antipodes” is) a rewriting of written Australia.’ These 
key statements give an indication both of the clarity af Professor Spencer’s 
contribution and of the complexities of the work itself. Butor’s door- 
stopping Boomerang, third of the Génie du lieu series, is essentially a 
collage of texts from, dealing with, related to, a number of geographical 
localities, for the most part in the Southern Hemisphere. Seven distinct 
strands, distinguishable not only by their content, but also by differing 
type layouts on the page and the use of three print colours (black, red 
and blue), are interwoven in an apparently haphazard but in fact strictly 
ordered fashion. ‘Courier des Antipodes’, the most substantial of these 
strands, has Australia as its focus. A very high proportion of the material 
is second-hand, taken, adapted or translated from. the whole gamut of 
‘text’ that a society engenders: litera-y works, all manner of books, pam- 
phlets, newspaper advertisements, telephone directory information, etc. 
The interpretative implications, clea-ly outlined by Spencer, involve an 
approximation of simultaneity, a creation of new perspectives by unex- 
pected juxtapositions, and, by the discouragement cf a linear reading, the 
encouragement of the adoption of personal and varied reading itineraries, 
thereby positively affirming the ‘writing’ or compositional aspects of all 
reading activity. One of the obvious consequences cf extracting the Aus- 
tralia-oriented strand has been in fact to reduce the force of this affirm- 
ation, as its most radical manifestations appear 11 s:rands such as ‘La fête 
en mon absence’ and ‘Archipel shopping’, and in tke interweaving of all 
seven strands. However, the referential, textual and typographical homoge- 
neity of the ‘Letters from the Antipodes’ strand allows it to stand con- 
vincingly on its own, given, moreover, Spencers chear indications of its 
relations with the rest of Boomerang and his general analysis of the book. 

Turning to the translation itself, cne must sa; that it is excellent and 
convincing. It raises interesting points in that it is frequently the rendering 
into English of Butor’s sometimes summary tranilations from the English. 
No translation is easy, but this appears initially and locally a straightforward 
task, given the levelling Butor imparts to his source ‘material and the 
essentially referential nature of most of the prose. One is struck by the 
absence of what might be called Bakhtinian polyphony and thus by how 
far the pursuit of this technique of citational collage has made one ‘doyen’ 
of the late Nouveau Roman diverge frem the discursive ironies of, say, a 


*In this review, Butor/Spencer pagination for refsrences to the translation, 
editorial pagination for references to the Introduction and Afterword 
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Nathalie Sarraute. However, the intercutting of the numerous textual 
fragments, often in mid-sentence, raises constant problems of interpreta- 
tion and choices, not all of which are convincing. Open to criticism also 
is the not infrequent filling-out of the often elliptic text (‘le journal Once 
a Week... dit le bunyip de Bulla Bulla plus gros qu’un éléphant’—p. 318), 
a cavalier economy in Butor which Spencer himself comments on ‘(p. ix), 
but does not always respect. There are minor tnconsistencies: ‘valise’, 
‘case’ (p.17) becomes ‘bags’ (pp. 23, 25); ‘bout lointain’, in an oft re- 
‘peated incantatory refrain, is ‘far away end’ (pp. 214, 220 . . .), but 
‘distant end’ (pp. 221, 222 . . .). The search for the neatly idiomatic is 
not always successful, eg. an ‘if not’ construction (p.192) renders the 
unequivocal original ambiguous. Conversely, the choice of ‘the Antipodes’ 
or ‘The Antipodes’ (Butor’s house) removes’ (perforce?) the pervasive 
ambiguity of ‘les (des, aux) Antipodes’, However these fallings from grace 
pale into insignificance before the overall achievement of a faithful and at 
all times convincingly readable translation 

Spencer’s main original contribution, as already stated, appears in the 
Introduction and the Afterword. These can be heartily endorsed as 
admirably knowledgeable and clearly presented expositions of Butor’s 
interest in Australia, of the creative attitude underlying the Génie du lien 
books, of major thematic currents and of the citation technique. Enough 
is said in the Introduction of the compositional nature and the signpost- 
ing of the text to initiate the reader new to Butor, to aid him to assimilate 
‘une certaine grammaire (. . .), on apprend à lire pendant les premières 
pages’, in Butor’s words. All these aspects are picked up and elucidated 
in greater detail in the Afterword, whose values lie in the excellent exten- 
sion of the analysis to Boomerang in general. in the detailed enumeration 
of the textual sources in ‘Letters from the Antipodes’, and in the diagram- 
matic revelation of the strictly mathematical ‘serial’ composition of the 
book. Though the uninitiated (Anglo-Saxon) reader might find some con- 
cepts and terminology foreign, they are for the most part presented with 
great lucidity. In fact, not the least attractive aspect is the interesting 
semantic tension set up between scholarly theorising and ‘vulgarisation’, 
as, for example, the Introduction’s formula ‘an attempt better to under- 
stand “the spirit of the place”” developing into the Afterword’s ‘to reveal 
hitherto unsuspected relationships’ (though I would personally prefer the 
further step to ‘provoke’ or ‘create’). 

If one were to take Professor Spencer to task, it would first be over the 
use of the term ‘score’ ("The Work as Score’, p. 149 seq), despite the 
credentials of Mallarmé and Butor himself, both of whom give the analogy 
an essentially spatial value. If one is to take the analogy musically, all 
texts are a notation. a score, to be interpreted variously in individual 
readings. The potentially illuminating comparisons are with the serial 
dodecaphony of Schoenberg—the imposing of an abstract, formal struc- 
turing principle rather than a conventional tonal (representational) one 
to the notes available (the Hjelmslevian substance du contenu)—-(but 
not, however, with the electronically producéd and computer graphed struc- 
turings of Xenakis) and above all with the aleatory music of, say, Stock- 
hausen in which the performer is invited to chose from a large variety of 
itineraries, each revealing a radically different view of the ‘work’. It is surely 
this open as distinct from closed nature of the text which is most mean- 
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ingfully illustrated by the score analogy. Seconciy, Spencer quite nightly 
insists (p. 164) on the essential distinction between narrator/compilor and 
the man Butor and draws attention to the degrze to which the text in 
question obliges us to confront this distinction. However, so strong are the 
autobiographical and personal signposts (such as: ‘My name is difficult to 
pick up for English ears. It’s usually written Burton, like the novelist in 
Passing Time’—p. 23) m one limited but constent strand composed of 
extracts from letters home and which Spencer refers to as the possible ‘host’ 
text to all the quoted material, that one feels that the reader is being en- 
couraged to interpret in a personal, anecdotal mode. In fact Spencer seems 
to undo his own argument by such informed asides as ‘Butor’s villa at Nice 
is named “The Antipodes”’ (p. 172). And I am zure that the translator’s 
own frequent appearances in this strand of the text have not been ‘gener- 
ated’ by the manuscript. ‘MS’ is purely denotatianal. Elsewhere however 
this interesting ‘local knowledge’ on the author gres way in the commen- 
tary to scarcely relevant moralising (p. 171, on Australian conformism and 
sexual mores, p. 172, on the decline of Frenck. Eteracy in Australia) 

Thirdly, the idiosyncratic nature of Butor’s text aid in particular its type- 
setting requires the forging-of a descriptive terminology. Despite the general 
clarity of Spencer’s exposition, he does not always manage to avoid con- 
fusing overlap of terms such as ‘section’ and above all ‘blocks’ in evoking, 
variously, ‘content’, type, colour, and typographical layout (e.g. pp. 151, 
153). Last of the quibbles, the rare misprints notec are not worth mention- 
ing, except to warn the reader that the gremlins szem to have got into p. 
168 and that pages 22 and 23 have been printed in rzverse order. 

The foregoing nit-picking, largely the consequemce of the unusual brief 
to review what is first and foremost a translation, should not distract from 
the overall excellence of this handsomely produced, intelligently translated 
and illuminatingly commented work. There is probably no more know- 
ledgeable and clear-minded exegete of Michel Butor than Professor Spen- 
cer and we are indebted to him for this stroll œuntside the ivory tower. 
Letters from the Antipodes (The Artipodes?) is a ‘morceau choisi de 
choix’ and will serve as a fine introduction to Butor and, through the com- 
mentaries and the bibliographical notes, to the whole area of what one 
might loosely term the Nouvelle Critique in France. Finally these Letters 
from the Antipodes are for the Australian reader 1nceed an appropriately 
topsy-turvy expenence involving a fascinating displecement of focus on 
texts written by and about us. : 
University of New South Wales A. S. NEWMAN 


WILHELM MEISTER. DAS ENDE DER KUNST UND DIE WIED- 
ERKEHR DES MYTHOS H. Schlaffer. J. B. Mztz'er Verlag, Stuttgart, 
1980, pp. 247. 


THERE is general agreement among scholars that Gosthe achieved a rare 
degree of symbolic complexity, penetration and suttlety in his later works, 
and Schlaffer’s book is further proof of this. She hes enalysed the Wilhelm 
Meister novels and concentrated on an aspect which she calls ‘Diaphanie’: 
“Wiederkehrende Bilder, Motive und Topo: unterwerfen Novellen “ind 
Romangeschehen, Personen und Ereignisse, Situationen und Pläne einem 
metaphysischen Bedeutungshorizont’. ip. 189) According to her, ‘das 
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strategische Mittel zur diaphanen Durchdringung der Wirklichkeit’ (p. 9) 
are myths. Words. gestures, personal attributes, the characters’ relationships 
to each other, ın fact, details of any kind can reveal a mythological pat- 
tern behind the realistic surface of the two novels. In this ‘ikonographische 
Deutung’ (p.93) of reality Goethe does not merely liken characters to 
mythological figures, rather he uses a method of deliberate fragmentation, 
thus concealing the mythological message. Where he alludes openly to a 
myth (e.g. ‘Joseph der Zweite’, or Orpheus in the case of the landscape 
painter on Lago Maggiore) the author can deceive the naive reader, but 
intends to criticise his own characters. ‘Orphische Finsternisse, plotinische 
Tiefen und eleusische Mysterien’ (p. 198) constitute the two novels, and 
Wilhelm Meisters Wanderjahre in particular. 

Schlaffer adheres to the general view that. to the detriment ot art, imagin- 
ation and sensuality, which are so important in Welhelm Meisters Lehr- 
jahre, the later novel introduces the hero to the more sober world of social 
responsibilities and practical pursuits. In general terms, the novels describe 
Wilhelm’s progress from art to medicine: ‘Unubersehbar schreiten beide 
Romane zu immer strengerer Disziplin und Verdrängung der Sinnlichkeit 
fort” (p.179) But Schlaffer expands this view because, contrary to many 
Goethe scholars. she does not see that this development met with Goethe’s 
unconditional approval. Goethe undermines the pragmatic spirit of the 
19th century which he portrays through his use of mythological allusions 
and, ironically, he does this in the novel, considered the most representa- 
tive genre in 19th century literature. Wilhelm Meisters Wanderjahre, then, 
is a subversive novel in a very subtle way. ‘In der quasi-kunstlosen Form 
des Romans, dıe den Fortschritt zur Prosa beschreibt, spricht Goethe von 
der Unmöglichkeit, auf Kunst zu verzichten und verschafft diesem Glauben 
durch die Technik der Diaphanie poetische Wahrheit und Realität. Hinter 
den Figuren scheinen Götterbilder auf, hinter den Themen der Zeit der 
ewige Mythos des Leidens.’ (p. 7) 

In the modern world art has lost its power to express the totality of. 
human existence, No longer is ıt an adequate representation of mankind’s 
noblest gift and nature’s highest achievement: ‘der schöne Mensch’. Mignon 
and the Harfner perish at the end of Wilhelm Meisters Lehrjahre. Now, 
the ‘biologisch-unendliche wie auch die heilgeschichtliche Perspektive der 
Gattung’ (p. 189) can only be expressed in a fragmented, deceptive man- 
ner The demise of art, as the subtitle of Schlaffer’s book suggests, re- 
quires the return of the myths, ‘um die Freiheit der Einbildungskraft gegen 
die Enge des Realitätspostulats zu behaupten’ ‘mit Hilfe mythischer Bilder’. 
(p. 189) 

Accordingly, the role of art has changed in Wanderjahre but is sustained 
in ıts novellas and poetic interludes whose subtle and stringent associ- 
ations with the main actions and issues are lucıdly discussed by Schlaffer. 
Art is now shown to have deteriorated to a craft designed to embellish 
every day life (in the ‘Pädagogische Provinz’) or has taken on a new 
cosmic dimension represented only by Makarie and Montan, who replace 
Mignon and the Harfner. 

Schlaffer examines a wealth of mythological material contained in the 
thematic pattern of the novels, for example, Philine’s relation to Venus 
and the Fates, Wilhelm’s and Felix’s relation to Castor and Pollux or 
Natalie’s to Minerva. The reader follows her argument with great interest, 
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but her kind of analysis could be open to two critic.ems: arbitrariness and 
over-interpretation. 

Over-interpretation is hardly possible where G2ethe’s mature works are 
the object of an investigation and dozs not appl in this instance anyway 
because Schlaffer’s case is well documented and ties :n well with Goethe’s 
mythological interpretation of reality in other lat works (Faust II!). The 
other criticism might sometimes be more appropr.ate. I made several ques- 
tion marks at the margin of my copy where I wouid like further explan- 
ation to be convinced of the author’s mythologicel interpretation or where 
I found her expression confusing (e.z. when a ‘Strom des Lebens’ on p. 
115 is referred to as “Todesstrom’ on p.117 without explanation). But 
these are minor criticisms and in no way outweigt tte merits of this stimu- 
lating book. Even beyond its scope it contains all xinds of enlightening 
insights into Goethe’s works and otker literature. She makes the reader 
aware, for instance, that emblematic symbols retein iheir importance long 
after the Baroque period. Goethe makes extensive use of them and I 
wonder if a comment like the following might not throw light even on 
Effi Briest as she watches a foundering ship: Tas strandende Schiff auf 
dem englischen Kupferstich, das er an der Wand seines Zimmers in 
Lotharios Schloss erblickt, ist ein Detail des Herkuleamythos. An der 
Wegkreuzung stehend, erblickt der Heros am Horizont ein strandendes 
Schiff als Symbol des lasterhaften Lebens.’ (p. 137: 

University of Melbourne CHRISTIAN GRAWE 


EXPRESSIONISMUS IN DER SCHWEIZ. Martin Stern (ed.). Haupt 
Verlag, Bern, 1981 (2 vols.). 


EXPRESSIONISM, which is the main avant-garde artistic movement in the 
German-speaking countries between 1910 and 1925, is known as a multi- 
centered movement. But the Swiss contribution, documented extensively 
for the visual arts at the Winterthur retrospective of 1975, has never been 
so fully explored for the literature as in this arthology of Professor 
Martin Stern’s. ‘ 

In literary histories Switzerland has had a background presence as the 
refuge of German Expressionists and other write-s who were either com- 
mitted pacifists or whose careers in the arts were cisrupted by the outbreak 
of war. The beginnings of Dadaism in Zurich in 1916 have been much 
written on. However, the extent to which leading new German writers 
‘ published in Swiss newspapers and journals in this period, particularly dur- 
ing the war years, and the effect of Expressioaist themes and sylistic 
tendencies on Swiss authors have become appareut in these two volumes 
for the first time. 

The image of Switzerland as a peeceful, liberal and welcoming haven 
has been present in German literature from at least the seventeenth cen- 
tury. The German emigrés have never been much zorcerned, however, with 
the realities of Swiss political and social life. ard the Expressionist 
emigrés, too, remained fixed on Germany and on the international 
bohéme, and did not analyse and tramsmit to Germany Swiss problems or 
do much to promote in Germany the new Swiss talent. Professor Stern’s 
excellent essay at the end of the second volume reminds the reader of the 
strikes and unsettled political condition of pre-war Switzerland, and to 
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counter the 1dyllic view he comments on the general sympathy for imperial 
Germany among the Swiss German population and the dislike of draft 
dodgers (as the emigré artists were mainly seen). On the other hand he is 
able to demonstrate that radical Swiss writers were promoting change; 
they seized on the provocative tones of the new style to challenge the 
authority of the family, the professions and the middle class. Swiss authors 
can be as extravagant, as utopian, as egocentric, violent and impractical 
as German authors—so much is documented in this collection 

The reader will find here many familiar names and be reminded of the 
amount of time these authors spent in Switzerland during their most pro- 
ductive years, There are also dozens of entries for unfamiliar names, many 
of them Swiss authors who were only briefly part of this movement. There 
are real discoveries here, and it is clear that more archival work would 
give these shadowy figures greater profile. This also means that the overall 
picture of Expressionism is more varied, of wider scope and more com- 
plex than had been thought. 
University of Melbourne ` MARION ADAMS 


HERMANN SUDERMANN: WERK UND WIRKUNG, ed. Walter T. 
Rix. Würzburg. Konigshausen und Neumann. 1980, pp. 364. 


In their endeavour to mend Hermann Sudermann’s tarnıshed reputation, 
both ideologically and artistically, as ‘Verkdrperung dessen, was man der 
Wilhelminischen Geisteswelt insbesondere nach dem Ersten Weltkrieg an 
unehrlicher Ethik und tonendem Pathos vorwarf’ (editor’s foreword, p. 7), 
most of the seventeen contributions to this volume defeat their purpose 
either through their over-zealous advocacy of Sudermann or their hermetic 
treatment of individual themes and motifs. 

The opening chapter, Arno Panzer’s Hermann Sudermann—eine politische 
Biographie, is an informative résumé of Sudermann’s political development 
and a reminder that his liberal-humanist principles not unseldom went 
beyond idle verbiage. As part of his work in the ‘Goethe-Bund’, he actively 
opposed restrictive censorship laws in Wilhelminian Germany and initiated 
‘frohe Abende’ to provide comfort for the poor in Berlin during the 
desperate winters of 1917 and 1918. Howevzr, Panzer’s decidedly laudatory 
approach cannot convince while he glosses over the contradictions affecting 
not only Sudermann, but perhaps the majority of the German liberal middle 
class in the late nineteenth and in the early twentieth century. The author’s 
autobiography, at least, is hardly persuasive about the happy liatson be- 
tween liberalism and nationalism which Panzer presumes when he main- 
tains that ‘die weltoffen-tolerante und konstruktive Einstellung Sudermanns’ 
was not ‘die eines Untertanen, sondern die eines sich mitverantwortlich 
fuhlenden freien Staatsburgers’ and that his ‘freiwilliger Respekt vor der 
staatlichen Ordnung’ was ‘konsequent, unorthodox und aufrichtig genug, 
darin auch die Hohenzollerndynastie einzubeziehen’ (p. 22). In 1922 Suder- 
mann himself looked back rather guiltily at the infirmity of his political 
purpose under the Empire: ‘Und wie sehr ich Bismarck als Verderber des 
deutschen Bürgerstolzes auch haßte—unter der Wucht seiner Erscheinung 
brach ich ja doch in die Kme’ (Das Bilderbuch meiner Jugend, 2nd edition, 
Stuttgart 1949, p. 347.) Whether such wavering between social conscience 
and national pride had a bearing on Sudermann’s participation in the 
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jingoistic concert at the outbreak of the First War would also have been 
worth considering: Sudermann’s attitudes to the War deserve more than 
the cursory and wholly uncritical account offered by Panzer. Furthermore 
the writers ‘prophecy’ of Germany’s future (‘das Deutsche Reich zerstört 
und den Osten bis an die Oder slawisiert’) 1s hardly evidence of his ‘klares 
Urteil’ in matters political (p. 28), nor does it vıncicate, as Panzer seems 
to suggest (1bid.), the quality of Sudermann’s literary work before his 
critics. 

Klaus Matthias’ Kerr und die Folgen—Analyse der Sudermann-Kritik als 
Perspektive einer Neubewertung seiner Dramen considers the crucial rôle 
of Alfred Kerr's diatribes in determining Sudermann’s reputation as a writer 
until the present day (p. 78-84). As early as 189. Kerr represented Suder- 
mann as a ‘kritisch abgewertete Gegenfigur’ to the great model Ibsen (p. 
47)—and yet the critical yardstick against which he measured Sudermann 
by no means always fitted the master himself (p. 60). Thorough and 
effective as Matthias’ analyses of Kerr's critical inconsistency, his hubris, 
his belligerent and mannered style and his ‘Taktık der Überspitzung, der 
Vereinfachung, der Verhohung’ (p. 57) are, they zlone do not vindicate 
Sudermann, nor do they warrant the throwaway remark that a drama such 
as Sodoms Ende bears favourable comparison with Heinrich Mann’s novel 
Im Schlaraffenland. 

The various contributions dealing with individual works and themes do 
not fulfil Matthias’ lropes for a positive re-evaluation of Sudermann’s 
oeuvre, but tend to impress upon the reader tie innocuousness of the 
writer who is. after all, recommended a3 the object cf further debate and 
controversy. For the most part these contributions confine themselves to 
biographical (R. Daunicht) and geozraphical and ethnological allusions 
(H. Motekat, W. Schienemann) or to the description of individual motifs 
and symbols or ethical and religious themes (J. Fi:zell, I. Pracht-Fitzell, 
A. Corkhill). They give little or no rcom to the broader literary-historical 
questions of reception and critical evaluation, although promising perspec- 
tives are offered by Waker Rix’s comparison between Sudermann and G. B. 
Shaw, which lends some support to Matthias’ argument that Alfred Kerr 
was extremely inconsistent in his literary judgments (compare Kerr’s pro- 
nouncements on Shaw and Sudermann, p. 331f., with those on Ibsen and 
Sudermann, p. 60f ) 

By far the most rewarding contribution to this vclume (also providing 
an historical framework for some of the conz‘usions reached by 
J.-P-Mannen’s Sudermanns Verhältnis zu den literarischen Stromungen der 
Jahrhundertwende, G. Heintz’s Kompromiß und Wirkung. Kritische 
Anmerkungen zu Hermann Sudermarns ‘Der Katzensteg’ and E. Oster- 
kamp’s Jugend als Obsession. Zu den Gestaltungsprinzipien von Hermann 
Sudermanns ‘Bilderbuch meiner Jugend’) is Jurgen Viering’s ‘Fur Idyllen 
war kein Platz in meinem Leben’. Zar Familienthematik in Sudermanns 
Gesellschaftsdramen. Indirectly, Viering calls in quest on the proselytism of 
some of his fellow contributors. And yet, precisely because of his critical 
approach, he helps to convince one that Sudermann, :f only because of his 
exemplary historical importance, deserves to be takea more seriously than 
the literary histories suggest. Viering approaches the social and artistic 
vacillation of which Sudermann has often been accused through the 
sociology of the nuclear family in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, 
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divided between the private sphere of familial sentiment on the one hand 
and vocational and civic responsibility on the other (p. 123f.). Suder- 
mann’s dramas, according to Viering, depart from the ‘burgerliches 
Rtthrsttick’ of the eighteenth century and the ‘Familiendrama’ of the mne- 
teenth century in that he does not draw the sanctuary of the family circle 
in positive terms only. Sudermann exemplifies the crisis of the prevailing 
family ethos, but is both unable and unwilling to break with it (p. 126f.). 
The conflict between the secure and often philistine family domain and 
the realm of poetry and fantasy is reflected in two opposing stylistic ten- 
dencies in Sudermann’s work, the one tied firmly to the tradition of the 
‘Familiendrama’, the other flirting with artistic ‘modernity’ in the shape of 
‘Jugendstil’ (p. 130). To this extent, Viering concludes, the accusations of 
eclectic eye-wash so frequently levelled at Sudermann are justified; but the 
epochal significance of his ırresoluteness (which he shared with writers 
such as Arno Holz and Gerhart Hauptmann) has so far been given 
perfunctory attention at best. 

Historical questions such as those raised by Veiring, and the thought- 
provoking criteria for hterary evaluation to which his study of Sudermann 
leads him, warrant further reflection and debate: ‘Der Vorwurf der 
Trivialität wird Sudermanns Dramen gegenuber wahrscheinlich nicht zu 
Unrecht erhoben, aber er sollte sich nicht, wie bei den zeitgendssischen 
Kritikern, darauf beziehen, daß Sudermann die gegenshtzlichen An- 
schauungswelten unausgeglichen nebeneinander hat stehen lassen. Daß 
dieser Gegensatz nicht harmonisiert wird, ist eher ein Zeichen der Qualität 
dieser Gesellschaftsdramen und gerade das, was ihnen vielleicht sogar 
aktuelle Bedeutung verleiht’ (p. 133). 

University of Western Australia : REINHARD ALTER 


GEORG LUKACS. É. Fekete and É. Karädi (ed.). Sein Leben in Bildern, 
Selbstzeugnissen und Dokumenten. Stuttgart, Metzler, 1981, pp. 265. 


THIS book gives a welcome overview on the life and work of the Hun- 
garian scholar, politician and philosopher. It does this in form of pictorial 
documents accompanied by selected quotations from his works and com- 
mentaries thereon by contemporaries. The scope and wealth of this docu- 
mentation makes it a valuable tool in charting this eventful life. Consider- 
able light is thrown here for the first time on the early part of Lukäcs’ 
life in Budapest and Germany, only sketchily known hitherto. Helpful 
information is given on Lukäcs’ activities in the years of his emigration 
to Vienna and on his life as an emissary of his party in the Budapest of 
the twenties. His political work with the League of Proletarian Revolution- 
ary Writers in Berlin at the beginning of the thirties is clearly delineated 
here, as well as his work in Moscow later in the thirties. 

Given the fact that the book was originally produced in Hungary and 
had therefore to follow a preset pattern, it is not surpnsing to note that 
the weight given to certain issues sometimes seems not proportionate to 
their importance. The famous debate on expressionism in the thirties is 
given a scant two pages. The ensuing discussion on the nature of realism 
in literature, so important for the attempt to create a Marxist theory’ of 
literature, ıs little more than hinted at. It is needless to say that features of 
Lukács’ life which were embarrassing for the system in which he worked 
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are glossed over or not mentioned at all. À case in point are Lukäcs’ 
activities during the ‘1956 uprising in Hungary. Ths two pages (226/227) 
dedicated to this event, mainly occupied by photcgraphs and not very 
informative commentaries contrast sharply with t» almost forty pages 
which document Lukäcs’ militancy during the Hungarian Soviet Republic. 
In this period he is portrayed as an enterprising cultural dictator who tries 
to merge benevolence with revolutionary determination. Only hinted at is 
in this work his brush with the security organisation of the Soviet State in 
the wake of the great purges, which in 1941 ‘ed to two arrests in his 
family—Lukäcs own, lasting about six weeks, and that of his stepson 
Ferenc Jänossy, who was kept in prison for severe] years, an experience 
from which he returned severely mutilated. 

It would of course be naive to expect details of this kind from a docu- 
mentation compiled in contemporary Hungary. W2 are grateful to Eva 
Fekete and Eva Karädy for their otherwise painstaking work, which, how- 
ever, can only be a contributory tool.for the critical examination of the 
extensive work of their great Hungarian fellow-countryman, a task which 
so far has hardly been touched. 

Monash University E. KELLER 


LINGUISTIC PERSPECTIVES ON LITERATURE. Edited by Marvin-K. 
Ching, London, Routledge Kegan Paul, 1980, pp. xvi + 332. 


THis bulky volume is uneven in many ways, but 1: contains a wealth of 
closely printed material which may be referred ta with some profit over a 
considerable time The main editor, in association w.th Michael C. Haley 
and Ronald F. Lunsford, has produced what is inzended to be a reader 
containing a range of papers which shed light botk on literature and on 
literary problems. The predominantly American contributors attempt to 
define the theoretical relationship between lingvistics and literature and 
to delimit what should be considered to be a lingu:stic analysis of litera- 
ture. They then relate their several analyses to current notions as to liter- 
ary readership and related responses, 

After their joint introduction, concerned with the theoretical relation 
between linguistics and literary studies, the majcr part of the book illu- 
strates figurative language (especially metaphor, various laws of semantics, 
and verbal paradox). There then follow three sections covering various 
selected aspects of stylistics, categorised as they seem. to take differing per- 
spectives. The first, ‘Style as choice’, is related :o the transformationists 
and emphasizes ‘content’ as a constant, and ‘form: as a variable which will 
modify the effect rather than the essence of 'cortent’. The second, ‘Style 
as meaning’, emphasizes the contribution of ‘form’ tz ‘content’ and would 
seem to consider that there is no clear distinction be:rveen them; while the 
third, ‘Style as tension between meaning and form’ underscores the special 
meaning or effect of style and sees inscrutable paradoxes and meaningful 
nonsense as being in line with the differing responses of the reader who is 
willing to accept ‘the paradoxically and complex nature of human experi- 
ence’ (p. 319). 

The 4 sections and the 18 chapters would seem tò indicate an eclectic, 
rather than a holistic approach. Some thrusts are specifically literary— 
speech act theory, imagery, and figurative language, xhile others are more 
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linguistic, such as transformational grammar, text grammar, and the play 
of words through puns. It is also the heartening and challenging opinion 
of the editors that linguistic theory must be updated or modified as subtle 
challenges to it are revealed by literary language. 

Specific treatment of idiosyncratic writers is to be found in various sec- 
tions—as in Ronald F. Lunsford’s ınvestigaiton of ‘Byron’s spatial meta- 
phor’, or Samuel Jay Keyser’s investigation of form and meaning in four 
poems of Wallace Stevens. But the most generous and thought-provoking 
work is to be found in the 9 pieces concerned with metaphor, and con- 
cluding with Marvin Ching’s ‘literary and linguistic analysis of compact 
verbal paradox’. Perhaps the real value to literary analysis is the stress on 
the ‘competence and creativity of the human mind’ and the idea that the 
marriage contemplated ın the book ‘is one of the most exciting possibilities 
ever considered, or reconsidered, in the world of letters’ (p. 3). While we 
may query the further claim that study will lead to ‘a revolutionary kind 
of insight into the nature of literature, language, and man himself’, it is 
proper to stress the enriching aspects of these probes into the world of 
artistic thought and literary creativity, of conceptualization and of the 
reshaping of the experience of language. 

There is much good sense in the return to the texts as ‘a primal source 
for our understanding of literature’, as well as for those who wish to allow 
for both the creative, synthesizing nature of the reader’s mind and the 
objective artistry of the text itself. Clearly this approach is geared to 
explore the deepest aspects of the human mind and to obtain new ınsights 
as to the reader’s experience and the critic’s response. Much of this fustifies 
the Catalogue entry putting the work into the texts associated with dis- 
course analysis (p. iv), and with the phenomenology of reader-text inter- 
action (p. 13). And ultimately we will probably agree with the editors that 


the linguistic analysis of literature has revealed incisively some of the 
features of the language of literature—the interrelationship of some of 
the syntactic, semantic, and figurative resources available. . and the 
affective impact of literary language (p 36). 


While the book cannot be said to have proved its point, it is an excellent 
example of thought expanding and of research in progress. Since it does 
not attempt a total conversion of the reader, it leaves the perspective on 
language as an essentially creative one which will probably stimulate fur- 
ther work in this area of the psychology of creativity. Although it will not 
make any literary critic join the ranks of the linguists, yet it should serve 
to narrow the gap between the two subject areas, 

University of New England J S. RYAN 


A WORD HISTORY OF BUSHRANGING. J. S, Gunn and B. Levy. The 
University of Sydney Australian Language Research Centre, Sydney, 
Occasional Paper, No. 17, 1980. pp 64. 


FLASH IN NEW SOUTH WALES R. Langker. The University of Sydney 
Australian Language Research Centre, Sydney, Occasional Paper, No. 18, 
1980, pp. 61 


THE appearance of these two pamphlets marks the beginning of a process 
of re-vitalisation of the Australian Research Language Centre which, 
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founded in September 1962, had produced some 16 papers up to December 
1971. Subsequent to the issuing of the two presem texts there has appeared 
(in December 1981) R. Langker’s The Vocabulary af Convictism in New 
South Wales, 1788-1850, with 83 pages. and a sıggestion that subsequent 
issues may well contain correspondence of the Notes and Queries type, as 
well as letters, short reports, etc, That the activities are both quickening 
and widening out is also attested by J. S. Gunn's paper, ‘The Australian 
Bushranging Society’, in Journal of the Royal Historical Society, Vol. 68, 
Pt. 1 (June 1982), which may be seen as both a social commentary on and 
introduction to the first of these present pamphlets. 

The bushranging pamphlet itself is a quiet but scholarly compilation with 
a long cultural introduction to the main Oxford Dictionary-style text and 
it also sets up many fine ironies and semantic nuances for the text which 
follows. Naturally the earliest entries—like 181¢ for absentee; 1819 for 
bolt; 1817 for flying to the bush, etc.—relate to zhe zonvict period and to 
the escape of men transported to Botany Bay and to Hobart. The vast bulk, 
however, arise from usages in newspapers, while -he remainder are largely 
drawn from socio-cultural texts like J. Cameron’s The Spell of the Bush, 
or J. L. Stokes’s Discoveries in Australia (1846). A few very late forms 
are included such as the 1966 use of tracker in the Sydney Sun, or the same 
newspaper's 1969 use in a headline of ‘Govt. a “Ned Kelly’ over school 
aid’, followed by ‘It’s the greatest Ned Kelly ever’; or F. O’Grady’s 1960 
use (in No Boundary Fence), ‘Might get bailed tp round any bend in the 
road now’. While these modern citations seem irregular and can scarcely 
be exhaustive, the same cannot be said of the careful scrutiny of news- 
papers, etc. from c.1830-1914. These examples are so diverse that there is 
more than enough material for a reader to use in the determination of 
the subtly changing senses. Thus: the verb ‘to beil p’ has 17 illustrative 
and generous quotations from 1838 to 1898; the carımand ‘bail up’, has 
14 from 1850 to 1905; while the sense, ‘to seek -efuge when there is no 
escape’ has 4 between 1842 and 1868; and a rang= cf extended senses are 
also included. 

Under this last head, some of the most interestmg citations which occur 
are drawn from novels, Whereas the English Diasect Dictionary was spar- 
ing in this direction, this reading is generous, a sequence of 6 pages using 
such texts as: J. Tucker’s Ralph Rashleigh; Marcus Clarke’s Stories of 
Australia; Rolf Boldrewood’s The Miner's Right; and Miles Franklin’s 
Old Blastus of Bandicoot. In this and other areas, the reading is seen to be 
wider than that of E, Morris Miller for his Austral English 1898, and, at 
least for the second half of the 19th century, quite as comprehensive as 
G. A. Wilkes for his Dictionary of Australian Cclloguialisms (1978). All 
in all, this is a most pleasurable book to read, wih more than 600 identi- 
fied quotations of one or more sentences, under som® 115 main headings 
and detailed definitions, It thus becomes, for all its modesty, a valid his- 
torical dictionary for a special subject area. 

The same general comments can be made of the second pamphlet, which 
is both adequately introduced and unlike the bushranging text, provided 
with bibliographies of both primary sources (21 items) and secondary 
references (67 items), and a set of abbreviations fcr works cited. These 
sections would seem to be disproportionate to the size of the compilation 
and diffuse in other ways, even allowing for the fact zhat a ‘talking around 
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the etymology’ style is used consistently. Indeed, the work ıs not at all 
a dictionary in the style of the Gunn-Levy pamphlet, being at once easier 
to read as a running text and harder to refer to. Its transitional nature 
needs to be stressed in several ways—(1} its moving through thieves’ cant, 
from Pedlars’ French and St. Giles’s Greek; (2) .its expanding out of 
Middle Slang (1685-1830) into Modern Slang; and (3) its evolving from a 
close use of convict lexis into a broader ‘flash’ which runs up to the 
1880's and so into ‘bush nationalism’, 

‘Despite the strictures indicated, the maim alphabet of flash terms (pp. 
8-46) is a consistent one, consisting of: (i) the heading word; (ii) details 
of the earliest and latest citations; (iii) abbreviations of the names of 
authorities containing a mention of the headword in parenthesis and (iv) 
a statement on the present currency of the term. Clearly the main empha- 
sis in ‘flash’ vocabulary is on the antecedents, transported associations, and 
connections with the corpus of the English Dialect Dictionary, rather than 
on the semantics of use in this country. As one would expect, apart from 
the odd bookish or evocative usage, both primary sources and citations 
come from the period up to c.1850. 

While the booklet is primarily aimed at Australian readers, there are 
obvious links with Robert Cromie’s 1811 Dictionary of the Vulgar Tongue 
and such more recent English surveys as Paul Tempest’s Lag’s Lexicon: 
A Comprehensive Dictionary and Encyclopaedia of the English Prison 
To-day (1950). It 1s, perhaps, significant that its author modifies his 
methodology in his 1981 publication which both complements the texts 
under review and follows the Gunn-Levy manner of presentation. A 
University of New England J. S. RYAN 


DIALOGUE AND DISCOURSE, by D. Burton. A Sociolingwstic approach 
to modern drama dialogue and naturally cecurring conversation. London, 
Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1980, xi + 210. 


Tuis book is based on a close study of tex:s in modern drama—largely of 
works written in English. In ıts first section it makes stylistic analyses of 
specific plays—firstly by background investigation; and then with a prac- 
tical analysis of the short Pınter sketch, ‘Last to go’ (1961); then by 
consideration of Ionesco’s The Bald Prima Donna, and Pinter’s The Dumb 
Waiter; and, finally, by a movement from such conversations to spoken 
analysis, relating all such work to linguistic stylistics. It is stressed that 
these discursive studies 


‘have no clear-cut and replicable strategies of discovery to offer the 
reader—being heavily dependent upon things like memory, intuition, 
fortuitous reading, and on on.’ (pp. 93-94). ‘ 


Simulated dialogue is used as a means of developing discourse analysis, 
but it is stressed that, despite the rapid accumulation of books and articles 
on discourse since c. 1970, there is no one valid, general ‘fully articulated 
theoretical perspective from which to build a stylistics methodology’ which 
will allow us to discuss different ‘styles’ of talk, Note is taken of the 
problem that in systematic analysis there is insistence that ‘everything that 
there is in the text must be described at some particular designated level’, 
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lest the technique owe more to ‘lu:k’ than to ‘inZormed judgment’ (as 
practised in the central area of linguistics). Ever the aim is to develop a 
new area of literary-linguistic stylist.cs, in order to assist a close reading 
of drama texts. Essentially, the concern ıs to indicaie how recent advances 
in the sociolinguistic analysis of conversation (discourse analysis) can 
account for the intuitions of both readers and audience as to the nature 
of and tensions in dramatic dialogue. 

The second part of the book is concerned broadly with ‘Discourse’, 
using the studies already outlined to develop a powerful and general model 
of spoken discourse. Sequential chapters are corcerned to stress: the rich 
data needed for the œscourse analyst; the linguistic analysis of spoken 
discourse by the stylistician; and the techniqu2s now identified and so 
available for the quantification of casual conversa=ion 

Her notion of ‘Discourse’ follows that of J. McH. Sinclair and R. M. 
Coulthard in their Towards an Analysis of Discourre (1975), but stresses 
that work’s concern with formal talk situations—zontrolled classrooms, 
doctor-patient interviews, media discissions, commitcee meetings, etc., and 
its inadequacy in accounting for talk outside a fcrmel situation, Her object 
is to remedy their ignoring 


features like people arguing, ignoring each other being stubborn, being 
unhelpful, perverse or in any way old. (p. 96). 


The stress is, thus, on such aspects of talk as: elicitation; mforming; 
situation; isolating; developing a suitable vocabulary; tactics; collecting talk 
un-tagged by such situational labels as ‘therapy talk or ‘mother-child-talk’; 
and the determining of salient sociolinguistic fea-ures. Her rejection of the 
normative in discourse leads to identification of ccnsiderable variables in 
modifying situations, as in the rank-scale model lesson>transaction> 
exchange>move>act; or the sequence: opening move; act; answering 
move; act; follow-up move; and final act. More specifically, she is con- 
cerned to ‘reconceptionalize conversational moves in a fairly common-sense 
way’ (p. 142). This leads to an exteıded and stmulating analysis of con- 
versation, with the identification and redefinition of such terms as: re- 
opening moves; personal-point-of-view prefaces; framing; focusing; open- 
ing; supporting; challenging; marking; summonses; metastatements; elicita- 
tions, etc, 

While this set of terms, their illustration and teiz association in varying 
combinations, comprise the central thrust of the boak, they are not left in 
the theoretical area but are seen to account for the style of dramatic texts, 
of naturally occurring conversations and to explain the inter-relation of 
both. The various tables in chapter 7 thus provide a valuable set of 
references, as well as a kit of working tools, Th2 last chapter contains 
numerous suggestions for further research into understanding of overheard 
interaction in the theatre and in general. It is also hoped that the methods 
may be applied to speech in other genres (e.g poetry), and to various 
forms of transcriptions and translations, as well as being related to iato- 
nation studies. 

The work is, however, not merely concerned with theatre confrontations 
but also with the sociology of the theatre, with wo-k by sociologists, both 
those who write about the theatre and with those who write about life and 
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its similarity to drama. It is also interpretive of dramatists who demonstrate 
the fine line that divides drama and life, as did Pirandello in his Six 
Characters in Search of an Author (1922) or T. Stoppard in Rosencrantz 
and Guildenstern are Dead (1967). Emphesis is placed on channels of 
interaction, the primary functions of utterance, plot exposition, constraints 
on the comprehension of conversation, and on their operation in general 
communication, 

A careful reading reveals this work to be perceptive, convincing and even 
exciting in its treatment of stage dialogue. More general discourse is harder 
to schematize and it 1s seen as the subject for several books other than the 
present volume. Within its clearly defined objectives the work is more 
successful than were Sinclair and Coultheard (1975) or E Goffman in his 
Frame Analysis (1974) who worked in the same area. Its almost limpid 
prose and freedom from loose jargon would appear to make it accessible 
to drama critics and sociolinguists alike. Further, the appearance of the 
text is very pleasing as are the diagrams and 23 pages of Bibliography and 
Indices. 

University of New England J. S. RYAN 


DIALECTOLOGY. J. K. Chambers and P. Trudgill. Cambndge Textbooks 
in Linguistics. Cambridge, London, 1980, pp. xiii + 218. 


Tuts exciting ‘handbook’ is stated by its publishers to be ‘a comprehensive 
textbook for undergraduate courses in dialec: studies’, but, with the excep- 
tion of certain established courses in Great Eritain, Scandinavia and North 
America, its probable users are more lıkelv to be found amongst post- 
graduates and other researchers who are corcerned with the practical and 
theoretical study of language variation. 

Traditionally, this area had largely been the province of dialect geo- 
graphers who concentrated on the speech of the linguistically conservative 
rural population, in order to map regional differences, particularly in word 
geography. Standard work in this area was zo be found in W. W. Skeat’s 
English Dialects (1911), G. L. Brook’s English Dialects (1963) and in the 
earlier portions of Martyn Wakelin’s English Dialects in 1972. Apart from 
the English language focus, all were concerned largely with 


a substandard, low status, often rustic form of language, generally 
associated with the peasantry, the working class, or other gioups lacking 
in prestige. (p. 3) 


There was also implicit in their investigation some notion of deviation 
from a norm. The present writers, however, are concerned with the idea 
that ‘all speakers are speakers of at least one dialect’, that ‘a language is a 
collection of mutually intelligible dialects’, and that some dialects are 
deemed to be single languages for reasons as much political, geographical, 
historical, sociological, or cultural, as linguistic. 

The methodology of this most comprehensive survey is to develop pro- 
gressively a defined terminology, incorporating illustrations of modern 
research, particularly from Europe and North America over the last twenty 
years, further explained by some 45 maps, as well as by numerous figures 
and tables Thus, after definition of ‘dialzct’ and ‘language’, ‘mutual 
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intelligibility’ and ‘accent’, the first chapter moves tc qualification of ‘social 
dialect continua’, autonomy, heterotonomy, shared autonomy, semi- 
communication, discreteness and continuity. The second chapter is con- 
cerned with the impetus for dialect study, particularly from the 19th 
century, and with the sudden change then from a casual approach to a 
rigid methodology. This in turn leads to a survey of the very recent 
rapprochement between dialectology and linguistics, whose mainstream now 
‘admits both theoreticians and dialectologists as students of language 
variation’. Many national projects are analysed fcr valuable techniques and 
the authors illustrate that their post-1950 languishing has often been 
dramatically revitalised by incorporation of ‘the sorcerns and perhaps the 
methodology of urban dialectology’ (p. 23). This general conclusion—also 
the same as that of K. M. Petyt’s The Study sf Dialect 1980—is then 
followed by: comments on various regional anc national questionnaires; 
qualification of ‘display maps’ v. ‘interpretative maps’; the traditional 
methods of selecting informants; structural dia.ectology, minimal pairs, 
and inventories; the simplistic generative dialectchogy; bidialectalism; 
polylectal grammars; and ‘characterizations of bow speakers of different 
but related dialects are able to communicate (p 50}. 

These surveys lead naturally to chapters 4 (Urban dialectology’), 5 
(‘Social Differentiation’) and 6 (‘Sociolinguistic Structure’), all focussed 
on Social Variation, from the 1930’s, in the Urited States and Canada, 
where there were early stresses on such factors as: degree of education; 
immigration; and the use of older informants. G-adually, however, repre- 
sentativeness became random casual quasi-converseticns were tape-recorded 
rather than lists of lexical items, social stratification was defined by occu- 
pation, income, education and housing; linguistic sariables were related to 
social features; speakers were (usually) classifiel into five groups from 
middle middle class (MMC) to lower working class (LWC); casual style 
was sought; males (of any class) were observed to pcssess more low status 
variants than the corresponding females; ethnic and migration influences 
were identified; integrated members of a society were contrasted with 
peripheral ones with less social cohesiveness; and vernacular culture 
pressure and social ambition factors were assessed in given linguistic 
situations of variation. Identification of such forces as these proved 
illuminating in the interpretation of phonetic variation where forces of 
class, style, stigmatisation/prestige, stereotype, ege differentiation, and 
linguistic insecurity, all made significant differences perticularly as revealed 
by ‘apparent time’ distinction in informants, or by sex differentiation (in a 
conservative society) in ‘the spreading of linguistic changes’ (p. 98) 
Equally important was the predisposition of men 


‘to low status speech forms .. because of the carmotations of rough- 
ness, toughness and “masculinity” associated with working class language’ 


(p. 98). 


The traditional (from 1892) concern with ısogbssses 1s investigated by 
the authors who develop this terminology to explore: heteroglosses; inter- 
faces (e.g. the Rhenish Fan); criss-crossing; reliz features; evidence of 
settlement history; bundles; categories of isoglos:es; problems with the 
lexical isogloss; and the cultural correlatives of ths isogloss. This chapter 
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(7) on ‘Boundaries’ is followed by one (8) on ‘Transitions’ which develops 
a number of techniques for exploring continua, such as transition zone, 
mixed and fudged lects, beach heads and bases, and comes to the conclusion 
that 


transitions point the way to a deeper understanding of geographic 
variability than any other theoretical device posited so far. (p. 142) 


The last large division of the developmental thesis is concerned with the 
mechanisms of variation--the ‘interference’ between the home and the 
social dialects; grammaticality (of constructions/sentences); tolerated con- 
sonant simplifications; phonology from context; etc In the context of 
diffusion, there is also a need to consider sociolinguistic, lexical and geo- 
graphical aspects of any variant-—which thus involves the investigation of 
real and apparent time, of phonemic change and of area norms, as well as 
of diffusion down the ‘urban hierarchy’ (p. 189). Thus it is that carto- 
graphical representation of spatial diffusion or distribution needs to con- 
sider at once several subtle concepts—much as 1s now the case with develop- 
ing dynamic models of social attitudes and of community networks in 
‘human geography’. 

While many of these syntheses are familiar from various pilot field 
studies in recent decades, it is the achievement of each chapter to generate 
both a methodology for research and an exciting explanation of what 
hitherto appeared disparate. The same effect is similarly performed by the 
last chapter, which synthesizes traditional dialectology and spatial social 
variation, and the mechanisms of variation. Thus the methods and results 
of urban dialectology (which largely date from William Labov’s study of 
New York City in 1966) are set up as .the tools for the study of all 
language variety, with the goal of elucidating further ‘the human capacity 
for language’ (p. 206). 

While it may not yet be tume to expect wide use of the authors’ preferred 
term for dialectology, namely ‘geolinguistics’ (p. 207), it would seem likely 
that some new name may well be used for the field which has become so 
vital for all linguistics and not merely regional dialectology. It 1s perhaps, 
a measure of this work’s classic simplicity that it makes works like G. L. 
Brook’s Varieties of English (1973) seem somewhat naïve, or Petyt’s The 
Study of Dialect (1980) ill-digested, and Trudgill’s own Accent, Dialect 
and the School (1975) an elementary exploration of a matter now handled 
much more felicitously. 

It would seem certain that this luminous volume will become a staple for 
future ‘dialectologists’ as well as for general linguistic theory, if only 
because it answers many questions which in the past have too often been 
assigned peripheral or accidental status. It is also the case that it will 
obviously be a catalyst for much equally innovative research, 

University of New England J. S. RYAN 


ITALIAN IN NORTH QUEENSLAND. Changes in the speech of first 
and second generation bilinguals. Camilla Bettoni. Townsville, Department 
of Modern Languages, James Cook University of North Queensland, 1981, 
pp 151. (Capricornia 3). 

THIS monograph is a study of language contact between Australian Eng- 
lish and Italian in North Queensland 
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Although it is not innovative either in the approach of the topic or in 
methods used (based as it is upon the standard works. by Haugen and 
Weinreich), its originality lies ın the situation which is studied. Most 
language contact studies in Australia are centred around the larger cities 
in the south-eastern states. 

Furthermore, this study goes beyond the tradit.onal focus points of 
lexical and semantic transference to deal with otner types of transference 
e.g. syntactic, pragmatic. prosodic etc. 

As this monograph is a slightly revised Ph.D. dissertation, ıt inevitably 
shows features characteristic of theses such as = display of evidence that 
the author is well aware of all literature regarding. the topic. 

The monograph is a substantial contribution to the study of Italian in 
contact with English in Australia. It is highly recommended for all those 
with an interest in Italian in Australia. Moreover, as the linguistic jargon 
is clearly explained. the book also becomes acce:sıbla to interested readers 
from other disciplines. The absence of an Englisa translation of the rather 
extensive Italian: language corpus might prove a stumbling block for some 
readers. 

In the introductory chapter, Bettoni provides the reader with some 
basic but crucial information regarding Jtaliars and Italian studies in 
language ‘contact. Migratory movements have a logstanding tradition in 
Italy, Since the unification of Italy in 1870, 26 mikon Italians have per- 
manently settled abroad. About 7 million ended up in English-speaking 
countries. Most of the migrants were monolingrel speakers of their local 
Italian dialect and tried to adjust to their new environment by adapting 
this dialect rather than learning the new language. 

Bettoni deplores the fact that in Italy relatively few studies have been 
dedicated to this problem but relates this lack to the taboo character which 
migration had in Italy until recently. 

American and Canadian works are numerous but except for Menarini 
(1947) are regarded as neither of great impact ror importance 

The Australian articles are divided into those studying the influence of 
Italian on Australian English and those dealing with ‘Australitalian’ 
(Andreoni 1967). The latter studies are mostly lunited to examining lexical 
transfers from English into Italian. 

The theoretical framework (chapter 1) heavily relies on Haugen (1956) 
and Weinreich (1953) and includes a discussion of the notions of bilingual- 
ism, transference and integration. 

The author opts for a classification of bilimgualism according to the 
parameters of KNOWLEDGE i.e. ranging from natve-like competence in 
one language to native-like competence in two languages, and of USAGE 
ie. no use at all of one language to interchangeable use of both languages. 

Bettoni’s interpretation of transference is basec oa Clyne (1967): it is 
seen as the result rather than the cause of language contact 

Haugen (1956: 39-40) is quoted for the explanation of integration: ‘the 
regular use of material from one language in another so that there 1s no 
longer either switching or overlapping. except in ar. historical sense’. 

As befits a sociolinguistic study, Betton reminds the reader that her con- 
cern with transference does not reflect a negative judgement of Italian as 
spoken in Australia in comparison with Italiar kelian, but is merely a 
descriptive measure. 
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Chapter 2 deals with methodology. The corpus of linguistic data is 
gathered from interviews with 47 informants from Giru and Townsville in 
North Queensland. Giru is a farming community with a high and fairly 
homogeneous Italian-born population. Townsville represents an urban 
environment with a mulitcultural/multilingual structure. 

The compact description of the language scene in Northern Italy inserted 
in this chapter, helps to prevent a lot of misconceptions about Italian 
language use in Australia. The stratification of Italian in Northern. Italy 
ranges from standard Italian, regional Italian, popular Italian to regional 
and local dialects. Most informants in this study are either speakers of 
popular Italian or a regional dialect. The informants are drawn from the 
3 linguistically relevant generations: those who acquire English after and 
before the fixation of phonation habits—generations la and 1b—-and those 
who were born in an English-speaking country—generation 2—. 

The language situation in North Queensland is treated in chapter 3. The 
vast majority of adult bilinguals have kept the linguistic habits established 
early after migration, for life. They have a poor knowledge of English. 
Childhood bilinguals speak Italian (mostly dialect, sometimes popular 
Italian) only with those first generation migrants who know little English, 
with their parents and parents’ friends. Neither adult nor childhood 
bilinguals display a great interest in maintaining Italian. The former are 
often too conscious of speaking language varieties of little prestige and 
approve of the fact that their children take full advantage of English. 
Those childhood bilinguals who show an active interest in language main- 
tenance do so for reasons of personal enrichment rather than for political 
reasons. 

Chapter 4 is a record of all the different incidences of transference: 
phonic, lexical, semantic, syntactic, pragmatic as well as prosodic and 
multiple transfers, On the discourse level there is, however, no mention of 
marginal passages, 

At this point I found it somewhat frustrating having to wait for the 
explanation and interpretation of each type of transference until chapter 5. 

The incidence of transference (chapter 5) is classified mainly as a func- 
tion of the type of bilingualism involved: adult ie. generation la and 
childhood i.e. generations 1b and 2. 

Phonic, multiple and pragmatic transfers are found more in the speech 
of childhood bilinguals whereas lexical, prosodic and semantic transference 
is more prevalent amongst adult bilinguals, The relative frequency of 
semantic transference is also related to the knowledge of Italian language 
varieties: a moderate command of standard or regional Italian scems to 
favour semantic rather than lexical transference. The former does not 
appear very often in the speech of informants using their local dialect 
or popular Italian nor in the speech of those whose mastery of standard or 
regional Italian is very good. Integration on the whole is a characteristic 
of generation la informants. Correlations with other factors such as sex, 
social class, rural or urban environment have not been paid much atten- 
tion. 

In the conclusion Bettoni does, however, explain that the relative know- 
ledge of the language varieties depends less on personal-demographic than 
on socio-cultural characteristics. The main factors in determining trans- 
ference are undoubtedly the degree of dominance in a language and the 
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psychological attitudes such as inte-est in and at:ention given to the 
language varieties. 

Finally the author states that it is hardly likely that a local code (pid- 
gin) of Italian will develop in Quesnsland anc that, if Italian survives 
in a‘situation which can be characterized as one of dynamic bilingualism 
without diglossia, it will be in a form closely related to Italian spoken in 
Italy. 

Monash University ANNE PAUWELS 
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EDITORIAL NOTE 


The editor wishes, somewhat belatedly, to pay tribute to the con- 
tribution of Dr Axel Laurs of Massey tc the production of the 
Goethe sesqui-centenary segment in the last number of AUMLA. 
Without the efforts which he and his two colleagues, Dr Lopdell 
of Massey and Professor Niescamidt of Waikato devoted ‘to the 
editing, preparation and checking of the material, the occasion in 
question would have remained unmarked. 

It would be perhaps appropriate to take this opportunity to 
invite imitation of Dr Laurs’ enterprise in respect of other anni- 
versaries of the 1980’s. In many ways a segment of high quality 
can be a more effective memorial than an entire special issue. 

LHS. 


GREEK AUSTRALIAN LITERATURE 


C. CASTAN 
University of Queenslend 


GREEK Australian literature mey be considered either as a depart- 
ment of modern Greek literature (in which case it is more approp- 
riately described as Australian Greek literature) or as a portion of 
Australian literature. These two angles of vision obviously will 
produce somewhat different images. This survey adopts the latter 
angle of vision and is therefore dealing with a division of Aus- 
tralian literature. 
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Australian literature, although this has not been widely recog- 
nised by its devotees or by its scholars and historians inside and 
out of the academies, is not exclusively an English-language litera- 
ture. To be ignorant of this is to have a partial and distorted 
view of Australian literature, especially but not only in its develop- 
ments since World War II. 

A major division in Australian literature is between works 
written in English and those written in other languages. Greek 
Australian literature straddles this division, providing some works 
in Greek and some in English, and others, which through bilingual 
editions, are available in both. 

It would be a sterile exercise to seek to define or delimit the 
scope of Greek Australian literature. Any work which, either in its 
text or through its author, has connections with both Greece and 
Australia, falls within its terms of reference. How it relates to 
Greece and Australia, and how it relates to other works within the 
canon so openly conceived, are questions of genuine value. A 
taxonomy of this broad field is much more illuminating than argu- 
ments about what to include and what not to include. An elemen- 
tary idea of what I mean can be gained by mentioning four names: 
Dimitri Tsaloumas, a poet born in Greece, who has lived in 
Australia since 1951 and writes only in Greek; S. Harkianaki, the 
Greek Orthodox Archbishop of Australia, who also writes in 
Greek; Timoshenko Asalanides, born in Sydney of Greek parents 
who writes in English; and Patrick White, included because of 
some of his stories and his autobiography. What we have here 
is a man born in Greece, whose permanent place of residence for 
thirty years has been Australia; a prominent Greek churchman 
whose duties have brought him to Australia for a time but who 
will certainly return one day to Greece; the Australian born son 
of migrants; and an Australian Philhellene. That list gives us four 
broad categories and opens up interesting possibilities of com- 
parative studies relevant to language, craft, sensibilities, attitudes. 
And to illustrate the fact that such a taxonomy does not lead to 
rigid categorisation but provides a starting point for further inves- 
tigation, I shall mention two other names. While Patrick White 
writes of course in English, another Australian Philhellene, Rex 
King, has written poems in Greek that have received acknow- 
ledgement in Greece. Although Dimitri Tsaloumas has lived in 
Australia for thirty years, in none of his poetry does he explicitly 
mention Australia. Yet Wasso Kalamaras, who was also born in 
Greece, has lived here for thirty years, and writes in Greek, has as 
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her central preoccupation the tensions between Greek and Aus- 
tralian ethnicities. Greek Australian literature, conceived in these 
broad terms, has God’s plenty and is’ a rich area of study. 

In the survey that follows I shall consider first the literature that 
has been (and is being) written in Greek, and then that being 
written in English. I will not keep them in separate watertight 
compartments, but it is best, for purposes of exposition, to make 
this separation in the first place. 


* + + 


Dr George Kanarakis has distinguished four periods in the his- 
tory of Greek-Australian literature. The first covers the first two 
decades of this century. Little trace of this 3eriod remains but 
some names and a few verses of a satirical kind remain in the 
memory of some members of the Greek communities. Equally im- 
portant, the first Greek-language newspapers were established in 
the second decade of the century, and the first book in Greek to 
be published in this country made its appearance in 1916. Its title 
was Life in Australia. There appears to be scme confusion as to 
who was the author? The title page announces it as ‘an ericyclo- 
paedic book, with excellent artistic illustrations, biographical 
notices of established Greeks, interesting statistics, full commercial 
guide etc etc etc’. Joseph Vondra describes its contents thus: 


The first part of the book is taken up with a brief outline of 
Australia’s history and a resumé of agricultural development and 
industrial complexes. There is also a section about population 
distribution and brief notes on the main towns; the text is 
illustrated by some charming photographs of Australian agri- 
cultural animals, Captain Cook’s statue in Sydney and other 
places of interest. The latter part of the Loox is devoted to some 
of the country’s leading Greek personalities, the main criterion 
of their inclusion being wealth.3 


This book probably had little literary merit, but it seems to indicate 
a pride in the achievements of the successful Greeks—the criterion 
being, as Mr Vondra says, the amassing o? wealth—and some 
wish to integrate with Australian society. The spirit that motivates 
it is a commercial spirit of the Australianising Greek. | 

The second period is the inter-war perisd. Here the evidence is 
more definite, for printed work remains. Dr Xanarakis states that 
six names stand out. To my mind the mcst significant production- 
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of the period is Alekos Doukas’s autobiography/novel, Under 
Foreign Skies, although it was not published until 19624 It too 
opens with a survey of Australian history, from a generally left- 
wing point of view, the material well selected and interestingly 
written. It reveals a great deal of interest in, and sympathy with, 
the Australian aborigine. The epigram after the title page, in both 
Greek and English, is the gold miners’ oath at the Eureka 
Stockade, ‘We swear by the Southern Cross to stand truly by each 
other and fight to defend our rights and liberties’. 

Professor Charles Price has written of the extreme mobility of 
many of the pre-World War II migrants from Southern Europe. 
They were young men without womenfolk or children and for at 
least a period of time they wandered the continent, going wherever 
work was to be found. Some of them remained itinerant workers 
in Australia all their lives; some left the country, either to continue 
their wanderings elsewhere or to return to their place of origin; 
some of them eventually found the opportunity to settle down in a 
small business or farm, married, and brought out relatives and 
children to join them. Under Foreign Skies is an expression of this 
mobility of young male migrants. It tells the story of a Greek 
migrant who arrived in Melbourne in 1927, quickly left the city 
to become an itinerant bush worker, joined up with other migrants 
and Australian-born in the spirit of mateship, eventually returned 
to Melbourne where he opened a fish shop in partnership with 
another Greek, sold out because he hated the petty bourgeois 
materialistic ethic, bought a fish shop of his own. He neither sought 
nor made wealth, nor did he strive for a position as an ‘intellectual’ 
(which he could have had) or a community ‘leader’. His prefer- 
ence, in the Greek Australian context, was for the plain hard- 
working people. 

Alekos Doukas came to Australia in the aftermath of the 1922 
Catastrophe in Asia Minor, where he had fought, and which had 
completely disoriented his life. Like so many other refugees from 
Asia Minor, he was radical in his views, and what he sought out 
and found in Australia was not wealth—-which he most certainly 
did not want—but the native radical tradition. In Under Foreign 
Skies Greek radicalism blends with the traditions of Eureka, the 
Bulletin, and perhaps socialist realism in the guise of a mobile 
southern-European migrant. He could be described as a Greek 
Joseph Furphy so long as the comparison is only taken as sugges- 
tive and is not pushed to the point of detailed examination. The 
wealthy migrant with status within the Greek community is to 
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Doukas what the English squatter or new chum was to Furphy. 
His temper is democratic and his bias offersively Australian in his 
hatred of ‘tall poppies’. His ideal is the ideal of mateship, which is 
not surprising when one remembers that male friendships are an 
important part of life among the Greeks. ‘What emerges from his 
book is a Greek spirit—very Greek in th» forthright and strong 
way in which feelings are expressed—which responds to the Aus- 
tralian bush working-class tradition. Doukas is an early but genuine 
example of the Greek who has been able to integrate with Aus- 
tralia, although the process is far from total as the word ‘foreign’ 
in the title of his book indicates. He is also. I think, not typical of 
this type of Greek in that it was not materiel prosperity that he 
wished to integrate with but the bush democracy of tradition. It is 
significant that he died in 1962 in a motor accident while returning 
from a Peace demonstration. 

The third period that Dr Kanarakis distinguishes is that of the 
war years. The war in Greece, according to Dr Kanarakis, brought 
a new nationalist dimension to Greek literature in Australia. It 
would be perhaps more accurate to sar that it intensified the 
nationalism of much that had gone before. 

The most interesting figure to appear during the war years was 
Stathis Raftopoulos who published his frst volume of verse in 
1943. He is a prolific writer of verse and since then has published 
volumes in 1952, 1971, 1974, and 1979. His dedication to his art is 
nothing short of magnificent and in itself commands respect. He 
himself set the type for his first book althorgh he was devoid of 
skill and experience in the printing trade. Fcr nigh on forty years 
he has produced poem after poem while fully engaged in a business 
career, community life and family responsibilities. 

Mr Raftopoulos’s poetry is much more widely known among 
the Greeks of Australia than the work ol any other writer and he 
has received many fulsome acknowledgements of his talents and 
his importance in the community. In a 3ense he is the unofficial 
poet laureate of the Greeks in Australia the poet to whom those 
without any special interest in literature tum for the celebration 
of events of the moment, be they triumphs or disasters. Indeed, he 
is essentially an occasional poet, a mar who declaims verses at 
specific gatherings. In these poems he is expert at catching the 
mood of the place and the time, not be>ause he is hypocritical— 
he is a very sincere man, strong in conviticns—but because he is, 
apart from his ability to versify, in many ways the average Greek 
migrant. He gives voice to the hopes, the fears, the prejudices of 
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the ‘silent majority’ because, apart from the fact that he is far from 
silent, he is one of them. One critic has expressed surprise that 
before 1974 Mr Raftopoulos wrote a poem in fulsome praise of 
the United States as the bastion of freedom; while after 1974 and 
the events in Cyprus he attacked them as gangsters and deceivers 
of the people.® It is pointless to call such behaviour hypocrisy. As 
the litmus paper changes colour according to the liquid in which 
it is immersed, so the occasional poet must change as the people 
whose mouthpiece he is change. 

On the printed page, Mr Raftopoulos’s poems (with a mere 
handful of exceptions) have nothing to recommend them. They 
appear facile, lacking in depth, restricted in language, and show 
little word craft. But when he writes a poem for a particular public 
occasion and declaims it there, there is no doubt that most of those 
present are deeply moved and exalted. An excellent example is his 
poem ‘Macedonia’ which was recited at the Pan Macedonian 
Gathering on Sunday September 22, 1976 at the Westgarth 
Theatre. Its opening stanza proclaims clearly its occasional nature: 


Most Honourable Mr Consul, Honourable Members of the 
Administrative Council of the Pan Macedonian Society, my 
Ladies and Gentlemen. I take this opportunity to recite to you 
a few verses about Macedonia, that holy and tear-soaked land 
which all of us worship and which foreigners long to take.” 


He then proceeds to narrate the history of Macedonia from an 
ardently nationalistic Greek point of view, written in rhyming 
couplets of fifteen syllables each, the most popular traditional 
Greek metre. Towards the end he turns to the problems of con- 
temporary Greece in the Aegean, revives the ‘megali idea’—the 
gtandiose notion that Greece would become a great power by 
taking over the whole of the former Ottoman Empire and return 
to the Byzantine capital, Constantinople. He concludes with a 
stanza that pays tribute to the then Prime Minister of Greece, 
Constantine Karamanlis: 


The lousy half moon will vanish from sight, the marble king 
will be resurrected. Greece is ever ready for whatever battles are 
needed for this purpose, and we have now as our leader the 
Brave Macedonian, Constantine Karamanlis, who'll singe their 
beards. (p. 72) 


This and the whole poem is sheer rhetoric. It would be dangerous 
stuff if taken seriously as Greek foreign policy, for it is unrealistic 
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and catastrophic adventurism. On the printed page it is certainly 
not poetry in any sense that those who tak= more than an occas- 
ional interest in the art would admit. It is tie versified rhetoric of 
the migrant who is proud of his Greek descent and, although a 
good and law-abiding citizen of Australia, bas a deep nostalgia for 
his homeland. If one tried to judge it as poztry, there would be so 
many grounds on which to condemn it that one would devote 
more time and energy than it warrants; judged as occasional 
rhetoric, it is successful and skilful. 

The fourth period that Dr Kanarakis distinguishes is the post- 
war period, the period during which large-scale Greek migration 
to Australia took place. Indeed, in my view, the increase in 
quantity, in range, in amount of quality, and in the quality itself 
of the very best, is so great that it could be argued that Greek 
Australian literature does not truly begin till efter World War II, 
and that the three earlier periods are more truthfully seen as its 
pre-history. And when one notes that Alekos Doukas’s two books 
were not published until after the war (1653 and 1963) and that 
four of the five books of Raftopoulos appeared after the war, this 
thesis seems even more tenable. This view is shared by George 
Mikelakakis who in an intelligent article cn the poet, TI.O., made 
the following observation: 


From the nineteenth century when the first Greeks came to 
Australia till the second World War, the Greek element was 
very-small and no one was seriously ccncerned with literature. 
The period 1950-1970, when there is vir-ually a mass movement 
of Greeks to Australia, constitutes the first generation of migra- 
tion from the point of view of numbers. During this period there 
are many individuals writing poetry, bit of very few of them 
can it be said that they do so in a committed and serious way® 


This comment provides a good perspective. After the war, and due 
to the dramatic increase of the number of Greeks in Australia, 
there is for the first time a sufficient body of authors and works 
(and not only in poetry, I would add) for us to be able to speak 
of the existence of Greek Auscralian literature. Not surprisingly, 
however, only a small number of these authors combine the talent 
and dedication to their art which alone can produce work of 
significant quality. This period, then, bcth justifies and requires 
much closer attention than the earlier ones 

While most of the literature of this period to date has been 
written in Greek, some has appeared in bilingual editions and 
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various authors have emerged who write in English. All these last, 
of course, are migrants who arrived here in their childhood or the 
Australian-born children of migrants. I have found virtually no 
evidence of a writer of this group producing work in Greek or 
bilingually although it is to be hoped that such will appear in due 
course. Such writers would have to be stable biliterate bilinguals 
of a very high order, for literature with any depth can be written 
only in a language whose subtlties of meaning and shades of feeling 
are firmly possessed by the user. The writers who write in Greek, 
of course, are first generation migrants who arrived here in adult- 
hood, and in a more significant than usual sense they are a ‘dying 
generation’ (even though some of them are still fairly young); for, 
as far as one can tell, it is unlikely that migration from Greece on 
the scale of the fifties and sixties will occur again. And even if it 
were to recur, a developing literature could never be solely depen- 
dent on infusions of newcomers. À continuing Greek Australian 
literature would need as its basis a succession of generations in 
Australia, developing and deepening a Greek Australian conscious- 
ness. 

I shall speak first of the literature that has been written in Greek, 
the work of the first generation migrants who have come to Aus- 
tralia since World War II. The evidence would seem to indicate 
that the quantity of literary work increased dramatically in the 
seventies and the eighties. Of the sixty-seven published books of 
which I have knowledge? only two appeared in the fifties, ten in 
the sixties, 34 in the seventies, and 21 from 1980 to 1982. It is 
possible that these figures are slightly distorted, that I have been 
more successful in laying my hands on recently published books 
than on those of the fifties and sixties. I doubt, however, that this 
would fundamentally alter the picture, for since this literature is 
the product of the mass migration of the 50s and the 60s, one 
would expect a delay before flowering took place. Both the books 
of the fifties were the works of migrants who had come before 
World War I, Raftopoulos’s Nostalgia and Dreams appearing in 
1952 and Doukas’s In Battle, In Youth in 1953. The new migrants 
first appear in book form in 1960 with Mrs Kalamaras’s collection 
of poems, Droplets. In the following year Nikos Ninolakis makes 
his first appearance in book form with the story, Z, the Odysseus of 
My Times. The other most significant first appearances (in book 
form) were John Vassilakakos with The Damned of Athens, a 
novel in 1971, Dimitris Tsaloumas with the volume of poems 
Resurrection 1967 and Triptych for A Second Coming in 1974, 
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and Paraskevas Milopoulos’s poem Cyprus Singing, also in 1974. 
John Vassilikakos had come to Australia as a lad of fourteen in 
1965. Dimitri Tsaloumas had already publishei a volume of verse 
in 1950, before coming to Australia, with the prestigious Greek 
poetry publishing house, Ikaros. The gap o? twenty-four years 
between volumes is indicative of the dislocetion that migration can 
cause to the literary career of a man of high talent and is an 
extreme example of the delay in flowering that I spoke of earlier. 
Mr Tsaloumas was writing during that pe-iod but was either un- 
willing or unable to publish. The post-war migrant writers, then, 
began to appear here and there in newspepers and periodicals in 
the 50s,° in scattered books in the 60s, but published only in 
quantity in the 70s. When one takes into account the fact that 
Greeks are less well represented in the higher socio-economic 
brackets than is the case for the Australian population as a whole," 
it would be fair to say that their literary production in the last 
decade or so indictes a stronger than averaze inclination to this art 
form. 

On the basis of the figures I have quotec above, I would suggest 
that one can speak of three broad perods to date in Greek 
Australian literature written in Greek to dete: the first, up to 1950, 
is its pre-history; the second, from 1950 to 1970, is its seed time; 
and the third, from 1970 onwards is its flowering. It is a reason- 
able assumption that, unless the stable Silingualism referred to 
earlier develops, the flowering of this literature will continue to 
c. 2000, after which date few such works will appear unless and 
until there is an ‘ethnic revival’ of the Kinc experienced in the 
USA in the 1970s. 

Verse is the predominant form of this literature, especially the 
short or middle-length lyric in simple stanzaic form. Some poets 
have written in more complex lyrical form; and some in freer verse 
forms, There are also a few longer poems such as P. Miliopoulos’s 
political poem Cyprus Singing, Mrs Kalamares’s fay narrative The 
Sculptors Hammer, and D. Tsaloumas’s witty jeu d’espirit Kir 
Saki’s Son. There are also short stories of all lengths, some novels, 
several plays, and short and lonz essays of various kinds, including 
literary criticism. 

This literature then, although poetry Jominated (as is Greek 
literature itself), spreads across all the major areas. And especially 
since 1979 with the establishment of The Yearly Chronicle in Mel- 
bourne, there also exists a vehicle for serious reviewing. It lacks, 
however, one thing: an economic basis, or with very few excep- 
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tions all the books have been published privately, by the author. 
John Vasilikakos has had a novel published by a Greek publisher 
and a book of literary criticisms. Studies in Modern Greek Litera- 
ture (1980), published by the well-known Athenian publisher, 
Gutenberg. A bilingual edition of Mrs Kalamaras’s short stories, 
Other Earth, was published in 1977 by the Fremantle Arts Centre 
Press, while a Greek only edition of the same stories was published 
in 1980 by the large Athenian publishing house, Estias. Stavros 
Papanikolopoulos’s novel The Last Hope was published in 1981 
by Dorikos in Athens. Dimitri Tsaloumas, however, who had had 
a book of poetry published by the very prestigious poetry publisher 
Ikaros before migrating, has been the most successful in this matter 
for in 1979 Ikaros published another collection of verse, The Sick 
Barber and other Personalities, while New Directions (NEA 
TOPEIA) of Thessaloniki published his The House with the 
Eucalypts in 1980 and The Book of Epigrams in 1981. It will be 
observed that all these have been published in the last eight years 
and they perhaps constitute a hopeful sign that Greek Australian 
literature is moving into a sounder, more professional period. Be 
that as it may, Greek Australian literature in Greek is largely an 
amateur affair. Of course in Australian literature in general, very 
few authors have been able to make a living out of their writings, 
being dependent on part-time jobs, grants, positions in colleges or 
universities. However, there are publishing houses for works of 
Australian literature, and the professionalism of a writer is indi- 
cated by his acceptance by these. 

Most Greek Australian literature is not only amateur in the 
sense that I have discussed above, but also in the deeper sense of 
showing a low level of literary skill. Its strength is the obverse side 
of the coin, that it is written. not for economic motives but out of 
a genuine need for expression and communication, Quite often 
(although by no means always) this acts as a compensation for the 
low level of skill, and the talent shines through the occasional 
awkwardness. Some of the authors are aware of their shortcomings 
and make a plea to the reader to look beyond them. Worth quoting 
is Tasos Fountas’s Prologue to his novel 4 Girl in Australia: 


Reader, before you read me, think. 
' Think that I am an amateur. An amateur—let’s say—author 
with little literary knowledge but much imagination. 

Think that this book which you hold in your hands was 
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written in the factories of Australia, in the din and thunder of 
the machines. 

Think how I stole seconds from the kalf-hour lunch break to 
write two lines. 

Think that sometimes I wrote with my ; pad on my knees, 
closed in a lavatory. 

Think of the hard looks of the boss when sometimes I came 
back late, carried away by my thoughts. 

_ Remember .all these things and you will realise with what 
sacrifices the book has reached your hancs. 

I don’t write these things to move ycu. I write them so that 
you will judge me with mercy. Because whet I have written was 
not written in a luxurious study or in a country villa, which rest 
the eyes and restore the soul. They weze written in the places 
mentioned, and besides it is my first bock. That’s why you must 
judge me with mercy. 

It was a simple idea in the beginning. The idea of writing a 
book filled me with fear. However, I summoned courage. Years 
passed from that day when I first got “he idea, from that first 
day when my imagination sketched the cutline. It is easy enough 
to get an idea, harder to write it down, and even more difficult 
to say it. I met many difficulties, but in the end I managed it. 
Now I offer it to you, reader, but don’t deny me mercy.” 


This in itself almost has the kind of appeal that the ‘primitives’ in 
art have, but in the final analysis it is too self-conscious to have 
the kind of brilliant freshness they have. This is even more true of 
most of the amateurish works of Greek Australian literature for 
they are usually dominated by nostalgia. Creek literature itself has 
a very great primitive writer in General Makriyannis who wrote 
his memoirs after the Greek War of Independence. He was totally 
uneducated but devised for himself a simple system of writing 
which enabled him to create a masterpiece of Greek demotic 
prose.!* There is, however, nothing like Makriyannis in Greek 
Australian letters. All of the writers have Lad the blessing (or 
curse) of at least a primary education. It 5s rether a case of talent 
shining through in spite of an environment wtich is not conducive 
to its full development. 

Not all of our authors, however, are amateurish in the sense of 
not having skills sufficient to their purposes. Dimitri Tsaloumas is 
a master of the epigram, the complex ly-ic of self-analysis, and 
poetry of wit. Mrs Kalamaras can shape short stories in a way 
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which gives them maximum effect, and her free verse at its best 
bas the immediacy of impact of art that disguises art. John Vasil- 
ikakos has written a novel (The SOS has Sunk) which is realistic, 
psychological, and well patterned, and his play The ID. is a well- 
made problem play which uses both Greek and English to telling 
effect. It is significant that these are among those authors who have 
found commercial publishers for some oi their works. 

To indicate the major tendencies in this literature I shall com- 
ment on four works. The first is Stavros Papanikolopoulos’s novel 
The Last Hope. This was written in Melbourne in 1978 and there 
the connection with Australia ends. Its subject is the consequences 
in a certain, vaguely defined, area of Greece of a nuclear war. Its 
connections with Australia are therefore slight and non-textual. 
Several such novels exist and not all of them are, as is the case with 
Mr Papanikolopoulos, the work of ‘birds of passage’. You can live 
in a country even for a considerable length of time without being 
part of it, at least as far as the workings of the literary imagination 
are concerned. 

Although Dimitri Tsaloumas has now lived in Australia for 
thirty years, Australia has never entered explicity into his poetry. 
‘She is there, however, in allusions, in the symbolic dimensions of 
certain words, and above all, as the epic situation from which he 
writes, the place in which the poet is located within the poem. 
It is a poetry of exile and of nostalgia, a poetry which seeks to 
recapture for the imagination as much of the lost home as possible. 
It is not, however, an easy nostalgia, directly expressed and un- 
vouched for by any dramatic content in the poem itself, as is the 
case with so much of the writings of exile and nostalgia by other 
Greek-Australian authors. Dimitri Tsaloumas wrestles with his 
nostalgia, not because there is any chance that he can vanquish it 
but because he has the courage and capacity, both emotional and 
intellectual, to confront it. He adopts various postures towards it: 
sometimes he struts triumphantly, sometimes he despairs, some- 
times he analyses with all the skills of a disciplined mind and word 
mastery. Consequently his poetry seems tough, a quality that we 
do not associate with nostalgia, but which raises his work to the 
level of high poetry. 

Dimitri Tsaloumas’s poetry, then, is the finest expression in Aus- 
tralia of the Greek migrant in exile, far superior in literary terms 
to all other of this kind. For all of his thirty years residence in 
Australia, his Greek has not degenerated, has not been ‘con- 
taminated’ by contact with English. His vocabulary is very large 
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and full of regional Dodecanese words and forms, his gram- 
matical structure uninfluenced by those of English. Indeed, I 
suspect that the language of poets of comparable stature in Greece 
itself is more influenced by foreign languages than is the case with 
Mr Tsaloumas’s. It is probably in this inverted way that his many 
years of residence in Australia has influence] him. It is as if he 
has buïlt walls around both his language and his Greek conscious- 
ness in general, and within those walls cultivated them free of all 
influences but those that he brought with kim. The result is a world 
of tormented nostalgia, rich in the transmutation of psychological 
unease into powerful poetry; but a world cf imprisonment in which 
he is condemned to examine again and zgain the same problems 
with no chance of escape. He can find relief of a certain kind in the 
witty satire, wordplay, and intellectual pcrnography of Kir Saki’s 
Son, and to a lesser extent in the mad world of ‘The Strange Songs 
of the Dissolute Kir Yiannis’, but he is, in the last analysis, a 
prisoner of his Greek ethnicity, in exile from Greece. 

I should add, to avoid misunderstandimg, that the observations 
I have made on Mr Tsaloumas do not relate to his life in general 
but to his life as poet as seen in his poetry. 

My third author, John Vassilikakos, wham I include for his play 
The 1.D., does not write as an exile. This play was performed by 
the company Laiki Skini (Popular Theatr2) in Melbourne in 1981.- 
It explores the problems created by the assimilationist forces in 
Australia. It dramatises very forcefully the clash of values between 
the first generation migrant parents and their Australian-born 
children. It is an intellectually capable and honest analysis of the 
problems without any loading of the dice one way or the other. 
In the programme notes the author wrote: 


One of the most burning questions which has occupied my 
mind for a long time is whether and tc what extent, the Greeks 
of Australia will be able to retain their cultural values in the 
future. 

The peculiar and somewhet tragic irony is that while they do 
not face any serious financial problems they are in danger of 
losing their cultural heritage. 

As an intellectual and a Greek, I am worried when I realize 
that falsification of ‘Greekness’ does nct occur only in Australia 
but in Greece itself. 

The 1.D. is the result of this deep concern. Only when one 
realizes the significance of a situatior can one face it wisely. 
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However, basic preconditions are self-knowledge and a correct 

diagnosis of the problem. 

The aim of the play is not to present the well-known fact of 
personality loss affecting Greek migrant children in Australia, 
but to locate the various factors which lead to this problem. 

Only then can we be optimistic of some solution which will 
reconcile the relationship between the family and the two 
cultures. 

One strength of this play is that it has no axe to grind. Another is 
that all its scenes are drawn from life with a fidelity that those who 
have lived similar ones quickly recognize while at the same time 
they are part of an artistic whole and not merely reportage. How- 
ever, the realism does not only enter the content of the play; it 
extends also to the language. Each of the characters has his or her 
own language. The mother speaks mainly in Greek, the father in a 
Greek that is heavily influenced by Australian English. The teen- 
age daughter is a competent bilingual usually speaking Greek to 
her parents and English with her brother. This brother, as a result 
of the conflicting harsh influences of home on the one hand and 
school and friends on the other, is a very sullen person who speaks 
an impoverished English whatever language he is addressed in. The 
conflict of the generations and the culture is not only presented in 
the content of the play; it interpenetrates the language itself with 
the result that we have a genuinely and uniquely Greek Australian 
literary work. The play can not be translated for to present it in 
one language or the other would be to weaken its impact crucially. 
This imposes limitations on it for one could not imagine a success- 
ful performance of it either in Greece or in ‘mainstream’ Australian 
theatre, This limitation, however, is not a weakness for it does not 
arise out of a faulty conception or inadequate art, either literary or 
theatrical. The very condition of its success is its lack of ‘univer- 
sality’; and while I would not want to see Greek Australian liter- 
ature in general develop along these lines, I see it as a valid genre 
for such a literature to develop. It reflects the unstable bilingualism 
which is the unhealthy linguistic state of the children of migrants 
undergoing the assimilationist process. 

My fourth author, Mrs Vasso Kalamaras of Perth, also does not 
write as an exile in Australia. In her work that is most relevant to 
my topic, there is a dialectic between Greece and Australia and 
between Greek ethnicity and Australian ethnicity. Her writings 
from the 1950s to the present are an exploration of a desired inte- 
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gration by which she may become Austrelian but remain Greek, 
an exploration of its psychic richness but also suffering. 

A great deal of Australian literature, esseczally but not only of 
the nineteenth century, can be described as the work of English- 
speaking migrants. Such literature expresses, cr at the very least is 
coloured by, the tension between the pull o? the homeland of origin 
and the adjustments that life in the new homeland requires. All 
migrants, English-speaking or not, experience this, but it seems 
that the Greek-speaking migrant usually experiences it in a very 
acute form. This is because on the one hard his language sets him 
apart and he is very proud of the cultural tradition of his home- 
land of origin and will not.readily let go of it; and on the other 
hand along with other migrants trom southern Europe he has often 
been considered a second-class citizen by British Australians. It is 
not surprising, therefore, that Mrs Kalamaras as a Greek-Australian 
author expresses the migrant experience with a greater depth of 
passion than the English-speaking writers wko have come before 
her. Her distinction, however, is that wita al the passion in her 
writing, at her best she does not present a one-sided picture, does 
not unfairly tip the balance to one side or another in the interests 
of a thesis or a prejudiced position.!® She does not bathe the lost 
homeland in a beautiful idyllic light, while presenting the new 
homeland as a pitiless, beautyless place of exile. Equally she does 
not bitterly castigate the cruel, rejecting, old homeland while joy- 
ously embracing the new utopia. What emerges from her poems 
and stories is something more complex ani admirably human than 
either of those two positions. I would like to demonstrate this from 
a poem, ‘The Farmer’ which is dedicated to ‘the early migrants’. 


They were full of callouses. 

His hands were full of callouses, 

resembling the brancies of an old clive tree. 

Like rough angry wings 

groping in the moist earth. 

This earth which had the scent of a woman’s breast 
at the time of love. 


No one could deny the year hac gone well, 

and he, poor man, was now waiting for the harvest 
to bring riches for his family. 
He lived alone, without his wife and children; 

they were back there in that damned old country 
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which had sent him away to such distant shores. 

He bent and caressed the alien soil that nourished him, 
filling his hands with it, he held it to his mouth 

and breathed on it with breath as heavy as his heart, 
feeling it a sin to be unable to love 

this alien soil, 


the unfamiliar birds, 
the unknown sky, and the strange dark-shaped forests. 
All these oppressed him. 


Every morning before dawn, 

he was first in the paddock 

to see 

the sun rising from behind the mountain, 
rising to bring light to his soul, 

his dark soul full of dreams 

of this land whose fruits he could not savour. 
Unloving yet he must tend it. 

This soil that could not hold him in its embrace, 
though he longed to be part of it, 

and live near to it. 


He was alone, solitary, 

in this vast boundless land, this strange country, 
a peasant, a farmer 

without homeland, 

He scooped a fistful of foreign earth 

in his rough workworn hands full of callouses, 
and let it trickle through his fingers like tears, 

his tears, 

black tears full of remorse. God! 

How could he love another country??? 


The love which he knows he ought to feel for the new soil which 
is so good to him and has all the qualities that the true farmer 
loves in soil is in conflict with the love that he ought to forget but 
cannot, for the soil which would not yield to him (in both senses 
of the word). The sexual image which is everpresent without being 
blatent is the perfect correlative for this attitude to the soil and we 
see him as a man whose first, hopeless, love is blighting his new 
love. He feels it ‘a sin to be unable to love this alien soil’, but what 
a sin too if were faithless to his first love. I doubt whether the 
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Australian migrant experience has ever beïore been presented with 
so much richness and fulness. 

I should add, before leaving Mrs Kalamaras, that her poem ‘In 
the Same Light’, written in 1981, is an admirable complement to 
‘The Farmer’, for it is a joyous celebration of the conviction that 
the desired integration has been achieved. _n tae poem she proudly 
boasts of her Greek birth and traditions, declares her love of the 
Australian bush, describes the light and colours of the two 
countries which in their similarity bind them together, and in a 
climactic final invocation calls for blessings on both her homelands. 
It expresses a recurrent mood rather tham a permanent and uni- 
versal victory over the forces of prejudice: and assimilation, but is 
a major moment in the history of Greek /.ustralian literature. 

To sum up briefly. The four authors I have used as examples 
are not only the cream of Greek-Australian literature; they also 
reveal its major tendencies. We have works about Greece which 
textually have no connection with Australia: we have works of 
exile which look nostalgically to Greece; ve have works which are 
rooted in the assimilationist nightmare, and we have works which 
explore both the horror and the glory of tue dream of integration. 

I now turn to a brief survey of Greek Australian literature in 
English. Not surprisingly, nothing of this kird appeared in book 
form until 1971, the year in which Aristides Paradissis’s volume of 
poems A Tree at the Gate was published in Sydney by the Went- 
worth Press. These writers were either born in Australia (Timo- 
shenko Aslanides, Angelo Loukakis), oz came as very young 
children with their parents (Peter Oustabasicis (II O) and Anti- 
gone Kefala),'® or were born outside of Greece such as Aristides 
Paradissis who was born in China in 1923 and A. B. Palma who 
was born in London in 1931. Neverthe ess, the existence of a 
‘Greek Connection’—to use the title of Mr Aslanides’ first book of 
poems—is present in the work of all of them, in different ways and 
to varying degrees. In the case of Mr Palme, remembered child- 
hood in Cyprus is an important element in his poetic consciousness, 
although his birth and education in England, and his work as a 
professional philosopher—he teaches philosophy at Macquarie 
University in Sydney—seem to be more significant in his poetry 
than any Australian connection. Mr Parzdissis teaches French at 
La Trobe University and French culture has clearly played an 
important part in shaping his sensitivity, perhaps even a more im- 
portant part than Greek or Australian, although both of these are 
in evidence in his volume of poetry. With the others—Timoshenko 
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Aslanides, II O, Ms Kefala, and Angelo Loukakis—it is Greece 
and Australia that have made them,’® and both cultures and eth- 
nicities are present in spite of their considerable individual differ- 
ences. 

The writer in whom dual ethnicity is strongest—so strong that it 
is one of his major characteristics—is Timoshenko Aslanides who 
to date has published two volumes of poems, The Greek Connec- 
tion (1978) and Passacaglia and Fugue (1979). An angry little 
love poem, ‘Without the Historical Stuff’, provides a clue to the 
understanding of this 


Really, you are very demanding. 

You want not only love, 

but poems about yourself, 

written without the ‘Australian historical stuff’ 
that I also love so much. 


Well, 
I can’t write them, I tell you. 
since I’m obviously ‘historical’ myself. 
Content yourself with being loved. 
It’s more than I feel for anyone else. 
(Passacaglia and Fugue, p. 43) 


All of Mr Aslanides’ poetry bears witness to the fact that he is a 
person who seeks to understand himself and the present generally 
in terms of the past, the history that he has inherited. It is not an 
antiquarian interest, nor is he oblivious to the present, lost in a 
dream of the past He is robustly contemporary in all that he 
writes; but being of Greek descent, to an extent he belongs to a 
minority On the other hand he has not been excluded from the 
culture of the majority; on the contrary, at least at a personal level, 
it is wide open for his exploration. This particular combination of 
circumstances has developed in him a more than usually strong 
feeling that he is the inheritor of a past—of several pasts—and 
thus ‘the Greek connection’ and the ‘Australian historical stuff’ 
approach the status of obsessions which a ‘normal’ person, such 
as his real or imagined love. would find annoying, intervening in 
her eyes between him and her. If she is of Greek descent, it may 
be that she resents his immersion in Australian history, failing to 
understand that he is a man of dual ethnicity and seeing matters 
in either-or terms. 
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It is worth pausing on the poem ‘Mythical Story’ to see how the 
two cultures, and with them the two ethnicities, work in Mr 
Aslanides’ poetry. This poem is unusual for Mr Aslanides in that 
it is very much in the modernist style. The surface of the poem 
resists a coherent meaning because the logical links between its 
details are suppressed and because much of its symbolism is pri- 
vate. However, this modernism is not de-ived from T. S. Eliot or 
Ezra Pound, the sources of what modernism there is in ‘main- 
stream’ Australian poetry, but as the tite and the epigram—‘We 
lived the life they have us to live’-—first indicate—from George 
Seferis’s great poem of the same name. Seferis’s Mythical Story, 
both an intensely personal poem and also the gragmented drama 
of the Greek catastrophe in Asia Minor in 1922, is the greatest 
product of modernism in Greek literature. This poem would have 
a special interest for Mr Aslanides because his ancestors came 
from Asia Minor; but more importantly it is particularly relevant 
to all Greek migrants in that its subject 5 uprooted Greeks trying 
to remake their lives under conditions that have been imposed on 
them. Its influence on the form of Mr Aslanides’ poem is patent 
and also on the tragic vision of people trying to live the lives that 
‘they’ have given to them. However, his poem is an Australian 
‘Mythical Story’, a vision of Australian history of unrootedness, 
of killing, and of incomprehens:on. There is no conflict in the poem 
between the Greek elements and the Australian because the Greek 
element is mainly an angle of vision, a point of view that interprets 
life on this continent. This is not always the case in Mr Aslanides’ 
poetry. The Greek element is usually par: of what is being looked 
at, as in the following: 


My father disowned me, as he disswned Kerasus, 

though for different reasons. 

But the Black Sea still ‘roars like a speech’, 

through the Bosphorus, and, 

having filled the sails o? at least this boat 

with the words I’d been searching for a lifetime for, 

carried me to this island, this place, this desire. 
(‘Noctumes’, Passzcaglia and Fugue, p. 1) 


The two ethnicities, however, whatever form they appear in, are 
not an area of strife in Mr Aslanides’ poetry. The fact that he has 
both can lead to strife with others (perhaps his father in the above 
passage, the loved one in the poem quoted earlier) but there is no 
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strife between them. Together they are an enriching of his life and 
of his poetry. 

Greek-Australian literature is a plant of recent growth and of 
even more recent flowering. Although not entirely so, it is mostly 
tbe product of the post war mass migration of Greeks to Aus- 
tralia. On much of it, particularly that written in Greek, the cir- 
cumstances of its writing, unfavourable to literary expression, have 
left their mark. In spite of this, it already has in both Greek and 
English substantial achievements to show. Whether it can develop 
as a separate yet integral part of a fully multicultural Australian 
literature of the future, is a question that cannot be answered. If it 
can, side by side with sister literatures growing out of the Italian, 
Polish, Vietnamese etc migration, Australian literature will experi- 
ence a development which the host society to date, dependent over- 
whelmingly on influences from the British Isles alone, has been 
unable to produce. 


NOTES 


1 ‘Research into the Greek Literature of Australia’, Melbourne Chronicle 
1980. English version, pp. 28-30, Greek version, pp. 25-28. While I use Dr 
Kanarakis’s four-fold chronological classification, as I make clear later 
on (see pp. 8ff), I do not think that on its own it gives an accurate account 
of the development of Greek hterature in Australia. 

? Dr Kanarakis, paraphrasing what appears on the title page, says, ‘It was 
published . . . under the direction of the early Greek settlers and business- 
man John D. Kominos (then honorary president of the Greek community 
in New South Wales) in collaboration with Kosmas and Emmanuel 
Andronikos and George E. Kentavros’. Loc. cit. However, Joseph Vondra 
states that ıt was written by Kentavros at the request of Kominos. See 
Hellas-Australia (Melbourne: Widescope, 1979), p. 40. Mr Vondra does not 
reveal the source of his information. 

> Op. cit., pp. 40-41. 

‘I have no knowledge of the history of its composition. Its content belongs 
to the period before mass migration, but it was not published until after 
the author’s death. 

“In his excellent study, Southern Europeans in Australia (Melbourne: 
OUP, 1963), pp. 169ff. 

*George Mikelakakis in The Melbourne Chronicle 1979, p 47, col. 2. 
"The Ballad of the Expatriated Man (Melbourne: the Author, 1979), p. 
69. 

"Tr O, a Worker Who Broadens the Range of Poetry’, in Melbourne 
Chronicle 1980, pp. 34-37. 

"I have seen most of these. A few I know of only from their listing as 
‘by the same author’. I have not included any which were listed as 
‘awaiting publication’. 

“The earliest known piece to me by a post-war migrant in a periodical is 
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“In the volume, The House with the Eucalyvts (Salonica: New Direc- 
tions, 1980), pp. 37-61. 

* One story in which she does seem to do these things is ‘Them and Us’ in 
the volume Bitterness. The particular instances >f Australian moral corrup- 
tion and Greek moral purity depicted in this very horrifying story seem to 
be presented as instances of a general thesis, as even the title suggests. It is 
perhaps significant that this story wes entered in the short story competition 
of the Federation of Greek Orthodox Communities of Australia in 1964 
and won the first prize. 

"Landscape and Soul (privately published in Perth, 1980), pp. 24-25. 

3I do not know at what age M:ss Kefala migrated. She was born in 
Roumania (and therefore technically could be put in the next category), 
migrated first to New Zealand where she attended university (and I think 
school before that), and from there came to Sydney. 

» With the qualifications in Ms Kefela’s case mede in the previous footnote. 
Mrs Kalamaras’s story, ‘Sidney’ in "The Family Magazine’ of May 1, 1953. 
I have not, however, done a systematic search of periodicals. 

“In 1979 the average weekly earnings for Auscralians divided by place of 
birth was as follows: for males: Greece $183, Yugoslavia $194, Australia 
$209, UK-Ireland-NZ $228, West Germany $233; for females: Italy $137, 
Greece $143, Yugoslavia $151, Australia $162, West Germany $166, UK- 
Ireland-NZ $173. See Geoffrey Sherrington, Australia’s Immigrants (Syd- 
ney: George Allen and Unwin, 1980), p. 159. 

1 Tasos Fountas, A Girl in Australia (Melbourne: the Author, n.d.), p. 3. 
®] am thinking of painters such as Grandma Moses and the Greeks 
Panayotis Zographos and Theophilcs. 

# He wrote a book of Memoirs after the Greek War of Independence. For 
information on, and an excellent evaluation cf Makryiannis—with refer- 
ence also to Zographos and Theorhilos—see the essay on Makryannis in 
George Seferis, On the Greek Style (London: the Bodley Head, 1966), pp. 
25-71, 
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SIR GOWTHER: SECULAR HAGIOGRAPHY OR 
HAGIOGRAPHICAL ROMANCE OR NEITHER? 


E. M. BRADSTOCK 
University of New Souti Wales 


Many critics have drawn attention to the similarity between ro- 
mances of the exemplary kind and the genre referred to as saints’ 
legend.” Few have enabled us to overcome the problem of how, 
finally, to decide whether a tale is, in fact, romance or saints’ 
legend, or whether the distinction matters. The problem, of course, 
is that romance is not a generic term and that, as Ojars Kratins 
says, 


The few writers who have ventured to deal with the whole body 
of the so-called romances and to make judgments on their re- 
spective merits have ignored the possibility that, without finer 
and more specific terminological distinctions, they may be mis- 
taken about some of the ugly ducklings. (p. 347) 


Kratins argues for the re-classification of Amis and Amiloun as 
‘secular hagiography’, and Diana Childress takes up his argument 
and includes a number of other pietistic romances, which she desig- 
nates ‘secular legends’, within that category.? 

The matter is not so simple, however. Firstly, there has been 
disagreement about which romances belong to this in-between 
group. (See Childress, p. 312.) Secondly, docs the term ‘secular 
hagiography’ admit only pietistic romances, or are romanticized 
saints’ legends to be included too? Kratins feels, for example, that 
the Life of Pope Gregory is based on an amalgamation of themes 
similar to those in Amis and Amiloun (p. 354.) Finally, are there 
criteria to enable us to decide which of these three traditions (ro- 
mance, saints’ legend, ‘secular legend’) a work belangs to? While 
Childress shows that three elements (the hero’s invocation of 
divine aid, his moral character, and his active or passive rôle) may 
help distinguish romance from secular legend, no such distinguish- 
ing traits have been suggested to differentiate between secular 
legend and saints’ legend. 

Working with French chivalric romances and saints’ legends, 
Margaret Hurley suggests that the differences between these two 
genres are in mode and content and not in motif or structure. The 
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romances, she points out, consistently invert the motifs of saints’ 

legend and cause them to ‘serve different functions’. (p. 66). 

Hurley does not define ‘motif’, but her ensuing analysis of the 

differences between the two narrative typ2s indicates that she sees 

it as a structural element; motifs, however, are more properly 
elements of content, as listed in Stith Thompson’s Motif Index of 

Folk Literature (6 vols. Bloomington 1955-1958) and Gerald 

Bordman’s Motif Index of the English Metrical Romances, (Hel- - 

sinki, 1963). Terminology aside, some of the inversions Hurley 

perceives are as follows, the first four showing resemblances be- 
tween romance plot and that of the confessor’s legend, the final 
one between the mission of the hero and that of the martyr:4 

1) In both kinds of narrative there is a transition, ‘marked by a 

partial reconciliation between the protagonist and the world he 

was born into’ (p. 66). 

In both, the end of the narrative ‘is a perfect union between the 

hero and what he loves best’ (p. 66). 

3) ‘The romance quest seems to be an inversion of the holy man’s 

flight into hiding’ (p. 66). 

4) ‘Knights win brides by their prowess and these brides are a 

guarantee of their reception into the society of their peers... 
the human brides or bridegrooms who are thrust upon the 
saints are symbols of bondage to the world and become the 
occasion for their separation from human society...’ (p. 67). 
The saint, however, wins the Heavenly Bridegroom at the con- 
clusion of his quest. 
The saint defeats ‘the representative of the greatest secular 
empire the world had ever known’ and is rewarded with a new 
society; the knight protects ‘the ideal earthly society’ (p. 68) 
and is glorified by that society. 

Hurley perceives in the romance, then, ‘real inversions of theme 

and situation’ (p. 68), ‘persistent secularization of topoi, structural 

elements and plot’ (pp. 69-70) from hagiography. It seems to me 
that what Hurley is saying (and what is irherent in her ambiguous 
use of the word ‘motif’) is that, while the structures of romance 
and hagiography are essentially similar, zhe content of the struc- 
tural elements is inverted and creates the differences between the 
two forms. That she sees such consciaus adaptation as one- 
directional, over-simplifies the process cf cross-influence that is 
known to have existed’ and overlooks the effect of romance 
borrowings on saints’ legends. Avoiding ‘hat particular issue, and 
returning to the significance of the structural parallels and inver- 
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sions Hurley has drawn attention to, I would like to suggest that if 
the structural elements of the two forms are characterised by 
inverted content, or if the order of those elements is significantly 
different, then what we are dealing with is structures that are 
distinctive. It is my contention that the Middle English romances 
and the Middle English saints’ legends are structurally similar to 
each other and, at the same time, structurally distinct. Middle 
English romances and Middle English saints’ legends, in their un- 
contaminated form, are distinguished by mode and content and, 
most importantly, by structure—precisely because the structural 
elements appear in a different order or are composed of incidents 
appropriate to the respective content. Furthermore, in the pious 
romances and the more secular saints’ legends we have a merging 
of content and mode but not of structures. The underlying struc- 
ture is resistant to change and provides a clue to the original orien- 
tation of the narrative. The no-man’s-land of romances which have 
appropriated hagiographical features and saints’ legends which have 
been secularized, may be staked out quite objectively, if we wish,® 
using those same structural criteria. 

Coming now to the question of the structure of a Middle English 
romance in its ‘uncontaminated’ form, we are thrown back to the 
problem of the lack of homogeneity of romances as a group. In 
spite of agreement with Kratins’ criticism (p. 347) that the term 
romance for many scholars ‘serves as a commodious bottom drawer 
which will hold almost anything that could not be stored else- 
where’, I have continued to use the term generically and I have 
done so to some purpose. Irrespective of the origins of the word, 
as far as Middle French and Middle English usage is concerned, 
as Paul Strohm points out (pp. 12-13), by the time of Chaucer: 


a concept of romaunce was generally shared and the term was 
used to classify and describe actual narratives . . . the majority 
of the works designated in this way recount the chivalric (martial 
and occasionally amatory) deeds of a single notable hero. 


There does exist a basic narrative category which we may term 
the Middle English metrical romance.’ Although no one definition 
is appropriate to all romances, we may state that what was gener- 
ally understood by a romance by Chaucer's time was a tale of the 
adventures of a single protagonist, the content concerned with 
chivalry and/or love, the mode idealistic or non-realistic, and the 
structure involving ‘an upward curve’ (Strohm, p. 9). 
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Comments by modern critics indicate (hat the concept of what 
constitutes the basic romance type remains much the same as it was 
in Chaucer’s day. Helaine Newstead refers to romance themes as 
being those ‘of love and individual adver.ture to prove a knight’s 
inner worth’. For Robert W. Hanning,® chivalric romance in the 
second half of the twelfth century in France and England expresses 
‘the ideals of an audience’ (p. 23) and 


embodies the conviction of its audiencz that self-consciousness 
is the key to successful activity in the cause of self-fulfillment, 
and the awareness of its audience of a tension between experi- 
enced private needs and imposed publi: or external values and 
obligations. (pp. 3-4). 


While self-consciousness is less obvious in the heroes (and hero- 
ines) of the English romances, in a significant number of works 
the journey is always towards self-fulfllment and perfection. 
These works with similar themes share sim“larities of content, mode 
and, above all, it may be shown, of stricture.!° They are what 
Kathryn Hume refers to as Type A romances" and they tend to be 
based on folktales or, at least, to be influeaced by folktale format. 

The basic type can be subdivided into Initiation or Test ro- 
mances, depending on whether the enfancz of the hero is included 
(involving unusual parentage, loss of parerts or loss of patrimony) 
and he proves himself by developing chivalric qualities; or whether 
an older, established knight is tested in sorme chivalric virtue. Each 
of these categories shows a further subdivision. In the Initiation 
category young aspirant knigh's prove themselves, and flawed 
heroes (who need not be young) improve themselves. In each case 
there is a learning process. The tales of flewed heroes bear a sur- 
prising similarity to those of the confessor saints, the vitae, which 
‘identify the exceptional characteristics of a single man and the 
extent to which he has progressed along the continuum stretching 
from the cares of the world to those of the spirit’. (Altman, p. 4.) 
In the Test category, established heroes inevitably pass the tests 
they are required to undergo. Heroine-cemtred romances also be- 
long to this latter group—heroines are tzsted for patience and 
virtue. There is no learning prccess involved, as the heroines of 
such romances are regarded as perfect rather than perfectible. 
Connections can be seen with the legends cf the martyr saints, the 
passiones, to the extent that in toth there is a structure involving 
persecution and testing and the exemplification of virtue and vice. 
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The outcome, of course, differs since there is no actual martyrdom 
in the romances. 

The underlying structure of these romances, in terms of narrative 
progression, is always the same. The story is worked out through 
a sequence or recurrent series of six semes or syntagmatic sets 
which bear a remarkable similarity to clusters of Vladimir Propp’s 
Functions for the folktale.’ For this reason, Proppian terminology 
has been utilized for the following syntagms wherever approp- 
riate: 4 
1) Injustice/Justice and/or Lack/Liquidation. 

(cf. Propp’s A. Villainy; U Punishment of the false hero or 
villain; a Lack; K The liquidation of misfortune or lack.) 
2) Communication (of Injustice/Lack) and/or Contract. 
(Successful completion of the Contract is symbolized by a 
wedding and frequently succession to the throne. Cf. Propp’s 
B Mediation; C Consent to counteraction; W Wedding and 
accession to the throne.) 
Departure/Return, 
(Cf. Propp’s * Departure, dispatch of the hero from home; 
Ÿ Return of the hero.) 
4) Exchange. 
(Where the three preceding syntagmatic sets tend to be com- 
pleted at a much later stage in the sequence than they are 
begun, the Exchange syntagm generally shows no delay. The 
gift or advice tends to change hands immediately. Cf. Propp’s 
sequence D The first function of the donor; E Reaction of the 
hero; F The acquisition, receipt of a magical agent.) ` 
5) Disguise/Recognition. 
(Cf. Propp’s ° Unrecognized arrival; Q Recognition of the 
hero; Ex Exposure of the false hero. J Branding or marking 
the hero, may be seen as an aid to Recognition.) 
Task, Struggle or Test. 
(Cf. Propp’s sequences H The hero struggles with the villain; 
T Victory over the villain; and M Difficult Task; N Solution 
(resolution) of a task. Again, this type of syntagm appears to 
be resolved immediately—except where a Task is given earlier 
in the narrative and performed later.) 
The means of testing or proving in these ‘self-realization’ ro- 
mances is usually by the infliction of an Injustice (frequently 
resulting in, or making clear, a Lack) or, more simply, a Lack 
may be noticed. The whole romance may be explained in terms of 
the syntagms identified above, which continue to occur until an 
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equilibrium has been achieved. For every negative occurrence there 
is a later, positive occurrence. Exchange aad Task syntagms may 
be seen as complete in themselves (unless “ne reaction of the pro- 
tagonist is delayed). The other syntagmatic sets, however, are 
binary in nature and an early negative action is always balanced 
by a later positive action. An Injustice wil always be righted, A 
Contract will always be seen to have been carried out at the end 
of the story. Arrangement of the syntagms in a matrix, a Levi- 
Straussian procedure, makes clear their banary nature! and the 
perfect balance of narrative items, but it does, unfortunately, tend 
to disrupt narrative sequence. For example, Disguise frequently 
precedes a battle and Recognition follows t. We have a choice— 
either represent Disguise and Recognition as two distinct syntagms 
and present the narrative sequence correcth’, or provide only one 
column for the Disguise/Recognition syntagmatic set and 
apparently disrupt narrative continuity. Ths second solution has 
seemed best. Another problem is that there is genuine flexibility 
in regard to the position of one or two of tae syntagms. Exchange 
may take place before or after Departure, d=pending upon whether 
the donor is someone the hero leaves behind or someone he meets 
upon his arrival at his destination. Disguise, likewise, frequently 
follows Exchange, but occasionally the hers is unknown when he 
receives the gift or advice. 

Given such flexibility, any of the ‘self-realization’ romances may 
be represented according to sequences of the six basic types of 
syntagms. The sequence (which is to be equated with Propp's 
Move or the more conventional ‘episode’ of literary criticism, than 
which it is more easily identifiable,’® may be repeated, and always 
terminates with Liquidation or Justice. Sequences combine, of 
course, according to the usual rules of simple end-to-end juxta- 
position, embedding of one sequence withir another, or the inter- 
lacing of two or more sequences.” With the romance, the tale is at 
an end when all Contracts have been successfully carried out and 
all Injustices and Lacks liquidated. Such a situation is signalled by 
a wedding and/or ascension to the throne. 

The next point of interest is that such a structure appears (with 
a number of provisos) to be applicable alsc to the Middle English 
saints’ legends This is not because it is a universal narrative 
structure (it will not, for example. fit the allterative Morte Arthure 
or indeed any of the tales of large-scale fighting) but because the 
‘self-realization’ romances and the legends af individual saints are 
extremely similar in regard to nacrative movement.'® The provisos 
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are connected with precisely those inversions and parallels which 

Hurley has noticed (and a number of others) as follows: 

1) In saints’ legends the Injustice/Lack is in regard to the aspiring 
saint’s spiritual state. His desire is to bring himself to God. 

2) The romance quest (Contract and Departure) may be for a 
number of different goals (love, patrimony, identity—all of 
which, however, constitute ‘self-realization’); the saint’s quest 
is for God and the salvation of his own soul. 

3) Exchanges in the saints’ legends frequently take the form of 
miracles (a point which the more pietistic romances have in 
common with them). 

4) Disguise in both genres frequently takes the form of unrecog- 
nized arrival, the protagonist being represented as of lower 
status than he really is. The knight, however, assumes this guise 
only until he has proved himself, and Recognition signals his 
re-entry into his own society. The saint flees from Recognition 
and frequently only receives it at his death. 

Physical battles fought by saints are a metaphor for battles 

against evil (again a point in common with the more pietistic 

romances). 

6) Marriage in the romance usually comes at the conclusion of 
the narrative and symbolizes a restoration of order. In a 
significant number of romances (mainly Test romances), how- 
ever, the marriage occurs earlier, there is a separation,!® and a 
later reunion signifies the restoration of order. In the saints’ 
legends, if there is a marriage it comes at an early point in the 
narrative and constitutes both a Test and an intensification of 
the protagonist’s Lack.” The culmination of the saints’ legend 
is union not with a human being but with the Divine. 

Many of these differences are clearly concerned with mode and 
content. The structure is basically the same for the two ‘genres’ 
but it is the particular incident and emphasis by which a syntagm 
is manifested which shows generic difference.*! The final consider- 
ation, however, seems to me to be almost purely a structural one— 
the point at which a marriage occurs, and the function it has, may 
well provide us with one means of deciding whether a narrative is 
hagiographical romance or secular hagiography. Any narrative in- 
tended as saints’ legend, for example. would not be expected to 
culminate in human marriage. 

We are now in a position to put theory into practice, to analyse 
Sir Gowther, an acknowledged ‘borderline’ romance,” in compari- 
son with the rather similar Life of St Alexius, and to decide, using 
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structural criteria, how Sir Gowther is to be classified. The Middle 
English homiletic romance Sir Gowther is found in two fifteenth- 
century manuscripts, A (Natioral Library of Scotland, Advocates 
MS 19.3.1) and B (British Museum, MS Royal 17.B.43), and 
appears to have been written at the end cf the fourteenth century 
in the Northeast Midlands.” Both manuszripts are in the twelve- 
line tail-rhyme stanza form. B is reputedl the superior text,™ the 
Northern version being characterized by a more didactic approach 
and by clerical influence. Differznces in narrative content between 
the two versions are few.” The Middle English Life of St Alexius 
appears in at least six manuscriots, the longest and latest of which 
is believed to be the Laud 622.2% This partcular manuscript is also 
in twelve-line tail-rhyme stanzas, written :2emingly between 1380 
and 1400. That is, Sir Gowther and Alexus are roughly contem- 
poraneous and share the same metrical form. 

Syntagmatic analyses of the two narratives reveal that Alexius 
has a comparatively simple structure. Two sequences or Moves are 
joined end-to-end, the second one involving repeated Departures 
until Alexius finally achieves his self-appo.nted Task. Sir Gowther 
is more complex, largely because the hero is not simply seeking 
God but carrying out a penance. The herxine, furthermore, has a 
Lack which parallels the symbolic form the hero’s Lack is obliged 
to take, and their stories are interlaced. Thus Moves IL III and IV 
are incomplete, showing partial Liquidaticn. Moves IV and V re- 
peat (with variation) the events of Move III, and Move V com- 
pletes not only itself by the preceding three Moves. 

A comparison of individual syniagms and syntagmatic sets in 
Sir Gowther and Alexius, especially in the light of differences be- 
tween Sir Gowther and the Robert le Diabye legend from which the 
romance derives yields a number of signiEcant points. Taken to- 
gether, they suggest that Sir Gowther is romance altered in the 
direction of saints’ legend but that there is a distinct secularization 
of most of the religious features added. Tne following points may 
be made: 

1. In each case the opening Move involves Lack of a child and 

Liquidation of that Lack, a variation on the folktale motif of the 

Wish-Child or Wonder-Child.?7 

Alexius: Eufemian and Agloes pray to God requesting 
a child, ard immediately their prayer is 
answered” (Laud 62%, lines 106-120; other 
versions similar). 

Robert le Diable: Contamination with the motif of the Child 
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Vowed to the Devil® has taken place. The 
Duchess prays first to God for a child and then 
to the Devil (lines 37-48) 3° 

The author diminishes the Duchess’s sinfulness 
while preserving a reason for Gowther’s 
sinful beginnings. The Duchess is irresponsible 
rather than deliberately evil: 

Schc preyd to God and Maré mylde 

Schuld gyffe hur grace to have a chyld, 

On what maner scho ne roghth. 

(A. lines 61-3; B. lines 64-6). 

The Duchess’s prayer is closer to the behaviour 
of the parents in Alexius than it is to the prayer 
in the source. The Impersonation motif! and 
the Duchess’s deception of her husband,?? which 
do not appear in Robert, are therefore rendered 
necessary by this alteration of sinfulness to 
carelessness. 


2. The Contract and Departure are differently motivated in Sir 
Gowther and Alexius, though the goal of salvation is the same. 


Alexius: 


Robert le Diable: 


Sir Gowther: 


Marriage is imposed on the protagonist by his 
father and constitutes a Test or Difficult Task 
since Eufemian bids Alexius consummate his 
marriage. Alexius passes the Test on his own 
terms by preaching to his wife and persuading 
her to accept the virtues of virginity (except in 
Cotton, lines 89-94, where a consummation 
takes place). Immediately, he contracts to go 
forth and perfect himself. Repeated Departures, 
occasioned by the need to avoid Recognition, 
determine the structure of the tale. 

Sir Gowther follows Robert closely here, except 
that Robert hears the voice of conscience 
whereas Gowther has to be informed of his 
Lack (of goodness) by an old earl. The 
difference is not structurally significant. 
Gowther’s Lack is caused by the circumstances 
surrounding Liquidation of the first Lack (of a 
child). Gowther contracts to perform a pen- 
ance. Repeated Tests, until the penance is 
complete, determine narrative structure. 
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3. Aside from the conception in the first Move of all three nar- 
ratives (necessitating the further Exchanze with a demon in Sir 
Gowther) as already discussed, the significant Exchanges in Sir 
Gowther and Alexius concern themselves with a) the knighting 
ceremony b) the gift of a ring c) prayer d) penance. 


a) Alexius: 


Robert le Diable: 


Sir Gowther: 


b) Alexius: 


Early in the second Move of the Laud 622 MS 
Alexius is taught about chivalry. The presence 
of this feature appears as deliberate seculariza- 
tion. In the earlier Middle English versions 
Alexius is a good schclar who chooses to for- 
sake worldly concerns, and chivalry is not 
specifically mentioned. The Latin text stresses 
the religious side of Alzxius’s education, and in 
the eleventh-century Vie de Saint Alexis“ the 
young man goes to serve the Emperor. The 
latter version shows a :endency to secularize, a 
tendency which the Laud 622 carries even fur- 
ther since the service to the Emperor becomes 
chivalric service.3® 

The Duchess suggests to the Duke that the 
solution to the problem of their son’s wild 
behaviour is to knight Aim (lines 235-44). He 
is knighted at Pentecost and attends the tourn- 
ament but refuses to make his orisons or listen 
to the advice of his fellow knights. 

Breul comments (Sir Gowrher, p. 123) that this 
motif is present but that it is unclear, almost 
unrecognizable. This is not strictly true, as in 
Sir Gowther the Duke’ intentions are clear’ 

He was so wekyd in all kyn wyse 

Tho duke hym myght mot chastyse, 

Bot made hym knyght that tyde. 

(A, lines 145-7; B. lines 142-4). 

What is worthy of note, however, is that the 
chivalric content is reduced at this point in 
comparison with the French romance. 

Whilst no gift is given to Gowther (or Robert) 
before the Departure, it is interesting to con- 
trast Alexius with romances where the hero is 
given a ring by his beloved.?® In King Horn, 
for example, Rymenhild gives Horn a ring 
before Departure and bids him look at the ring 
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and think about her in time of need. Alexius 
inverts this syniagm—-when he starts on his 
pilgrimage the protagonist gives his wife a ring 
(all versions) and exhorts her to look at it 
when she wishes to be reminded of him (most 
clearly in Laud 622, lines 229ff; Laud 463 and 
Trinity, lines 172-4). 

The prayers are for protection from the fiend 
and help in the protagonist’s penance. 

Robert prays, on each of three occasions, for 
aid in the forthcoming battles. On each occa- 
sion the prayer is answered with the miracle of 
white armour and a white horse 

On two of the occasions Gowther prays, in his 
heart, for aid in the forthcoming battles. On all 
three occasions armour and a horse are mir- 
aculously sent—first black, then red, then white. 
The protagonist goes barefoot, without rich 
clothes and arms. He takes his food among 
beggars, begs his food in the mud, and is finally 
allowed to sleep in the hall (unrecognized), 
where his parents feed him. 

Robert remains at the court of Rome for seven 
years and takes his food with the dogs. 
Alterations and additions to the Robert 
material strengthen the Christian framework 
by means of semi-religious parallels but, at the 
same time, involve a secularization of those 
parallels:3” the miraculous feeding by the grey- 
hound at the foot of the hill (cf. Elijah fed by 
ravens in the wilderness, 1 Kings 17:5); the 
princess’s participation in the feeding of the 
hero, and the sacramental nature of the food 
(cf. in 1 Kings 19:5 an angel sustains Elijah 
with cake, meat and water). 

Also noteworthy is the fact that, while Alexius 
rejects knighthood and arms in order to per- 
form his penance (Laud 622, lines 265-70), and 
Robert, in all versions but one (which does not 
mention the sword), abandons his sword before 
setting out to find the Pope, Gowther refuses 
to give up his falchion when he leaves the Pope 
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(A. lines 239-91; B. lines 280-82). Gowther’s 
penance is -o be partially worked out through 
the three battles against the Sultan. Where 
Alexius’s penance involves a structural pattern 
of repeated Departures, Gowther’s repeats the 
Exchange-Disguise-Striggle sequence. 


4. While both Gowther and Alexius are unrecognized at the court 
where each carries out his perance, and. the penance involves a 
similar degradation, Gowther’s Disguise is given a chivalric com- 
plication when he receives the gift of the three suits of coloured 


armour.®® 
Alexius: 


Robert le Diable: 


Sir Gowther: 


At Annys and at his father’s court, Alexius 
appears as a penitent. His own relatives fail to 
recognize him. 

Robert plays dumb anc a fool at the Emperor’s 
court, as a penance. H> assumes a second dis- 
guise when he goes into battle on three occa- 
sions wearing white armour. 

Gowther plays dumb and is known as Hob the 
fool at the Emperor's court. He assumes 
further disguises when he goes into battle 
wearing first black, then red, then white 
armour. 


While the similar penances of Gowther ard Alexius are directed 
towards different ends, appropriate respecively to a worldly and 
to a saintly hero, similar Recognition mirackes mark the completion 


of the Contract. 
Alexius: 


Robert le Diable: 


Recognition :s unwelccme to Alexius. He is 
twice given Recogniticn through a miracle. 
When the Virgin’s image reveals Alexius to his 
father’s sergeants he is “orced to flee again, to 
Galicia. On the second occasion a voice from 
Heaven identifies Alexis and indicates the end 
of his period of penance by predicting his 
imminent death.* 

A curious mixture of folktale and religious 
features is present here. Robert receives a 
Recognition wound in the thigh. The false 
seneschal inflicts a similar wound upon himself 
and is to be married lo the princess. God 
loosens the maiden’s tongue and she reveals 
Robert’s heroiz deeds amd the seneschal’s trea- 
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chery. Then the hermit arrives and announces, 
at God’s command, Robert’s remission of sins. 
The Recognition wound is replaced by wbat 
may be a penitential wound in the shoulder (cf. 
Humanum Genus pierced to the ‘hert rote’ by 
the spear of Penitencia in The Castle of Perse- 
verance, lines 1401-7). The false hero and 
threat of enforced marriage are omitted. To the 
Robert legend Gowther adds the princess’s fall 
from the tower and her miraculous resuscita- 
tion,“ and the princess replaces the hermit as 
God’s agent in pardoning Gowther, While this 
last feature is a further example of seculariza- 
tion, influence from the pietistic romance Sir 
Isumbras is suggested,“ and it may well have 
been intended as an indication of the princess’s 
perfection. 

Recognition is, of course, welcome to both 
Robert and Gowther. 


5. The Tests which intervene between Disguise and Recognition 
differ in mode and content in the different versions. 


Alexius: 


Robert le Diable: 


Sir Gowther: 


The protagonist serves God in prayers and 
fasting for seventeen years. His father’s 
servants bully him but he exhibits saintly 
stoicism. 

The hero is tested on three occasions by means 
of baitles against Saracen invaders, who are in 
collusion with the Emperor’s faithless steward. 
There is no pact with the steward, but the 
Tests are otherwise as in Robert. The battles 
clearly have Christian significance, and give 
visual expression to the process of Gowther’s 
regeneration. While Gowther battles the enemy 
of Christendom, however, the chivalric trap- 
pings indicate that the mode is that of romance. 
The battles are those of neither the martyr nor 
the confessor saint.* 


6. There are some similarities in the way the completion of the 
Contract is signallized, but again marriage, and the function of that 
marriage, constitutes a major difference between the tales. 


Alexius: 


Instead of marriage, at the end of the narrative 
Alexius is united with God and his corpse 
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Robert le Diable: 


Sir Gowther: 


works miracles after ceath. His father, mother 
and wife also go to Gad when they die. 

In Löseth’s edition we have an older version of 
the story, in whick Robert declines the 
Emperor’s offer of fhe princess’s hand and 
announces his intention to live to the end of his 
life as a hermit. In mcre recent versions of the 
saga the hero accepts Ihe hand of the princess 
and rules the kingdom 

Marriage is associated with completion of the 
Contract. The princess is given to Gowther as 
a reward for services -endered** (and to sym- 
bolize the completion of his penance). The 
happy endinz to the romance is also reinforced 
by the marriage of Gowther’s mother to the old 
earl. Sir Gowther, however, shows a com- 
promise between the two endings of Robert— 
the hero accepts the hand of the princess and 
becomes a saint after death. An attempt has 
been made to approximate romance to saints’ 
legend. There is even ı similarity between the 
miracles wrcught by Alexius after death and 
those performed in Cowther’s name. (They 
are, of course, fairhy standard miracles.) 
Alexius’s corpse cures the deaf and dumb, 
lame, blind, palsied, misshapen and mad. In 
the A text, Gowther is enabled to cure the 
blind, dumb, lame and mad (lines 733-8) and 
in B the blind, mad and lame (lines 682-4). 
The difference betweer Alexius and Gowther, 
however, lies in the preceding events. Gowther 
returns to the world after completing his pen- 
ance and his sanctification seems almost inci- 
dental, whereas Alexius gives up the world and 
moves consciously and steadfastly towards his 
goal of sainthood. 


In short, Sir Gowther and Alexius remain structurally distinct 
because of the position and function of the marriage in each, and 
because one either inverts the ection of the other or directs the 
same action towards a different end. At the same time, the Sir 
Gowther author has altered his material in a number of places (the 
mother’s prayer, miraculous feeding by the greyhound for three 
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days, the sacramental nature of Gowther’s food at court, the mir- 
aculous resuscitation of the princess, sanctification of the hero and 
the miracles after death) so that it conforms more closely to a 
saints’ legend approach than we might expect in a romance. It is 
even possible that he knew the legend of Alexius and borrowed 
some features directly. In comparison “with Robert le Diable, 
Gowther shows a reduction in folktale content (the wound does 
not function as an aid to Recognition; the false hero and threat of 
enforced marriage tc the false hero are omitted), a reduction of 
the love element, but no greatly significant reduction of chivalric 
content. It appears to be romance moving in the direction of saints’ 
legend. From the oposite point of view, it is interesting to find the 
latest MS of Alexius (Laud 622) showing signs of chivalric con- 
tamination, an example of saints’ legend moving in the direction 
of romance. 

Alexius is clearly saints’ legend. Sir Gowther, it we take into 
account content, mode and structure, is not saints’ legend; nor is 
it purely chivalric romance. Should we, then, designate it secular 
hagiography or hagiographical romance? Hagiographical romance, 
if we follow Delehaye’s definition, depicts ‘the life and spirit of a 
saint honoured by the Church by means of a series of happenings 
that are partly real and partly imaginary’ (p. 5). Such a definition 
is applicable to the Middle English Grzgorius legend, where a 
number of incredible features (some clearly recognizable from 
folktale and romance) have attached themselves to the basic 
story. Sir Gowther, however, does not record the life of a known 
saint. 

The B manuscript, we may note, concludes with the words 
Explicit Vita Sancti and identifies Gowther with ‘Seynt Gotlake’ 
or St Guthlac, where A does not. There are several explanations 
for this discrepancy,** the simplest being that the lives of Gowther 
and Guthlac do not correspond as closely as might be suggested. 
Guthlac in his youth ‘was no trouble to parents or nurses’, but 
‘harming no one, never returning evil for evil, he grew in serenity’; 
and although, in his adolescence, he joined the army of Ethelred 
of Mercia, ‘yet as if guided by divine counsel he sent back a third 
part of the accumulated plunder to its owners”.# Guthlac does not 
provide as suitable an example of salvation from sin as Gowther 
does, and the identification would therefore not be particularly 
relevant to the A author’s didactic purpose. B shows contamin- 
ation from saints’ legend here, but the identification fails to con- 
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vince. From the point of view of subject-matter, as well as basic 
structure, Sir Gowther is not hagiographice] romance. 

The term ‘secular hagiograpay”, as employed by Kratins in re- 
gard to the English Amis and Amilour, may well prove more 
appropriate. Kratins says of that tale that it is ‘strongly influenced 
by the pattern of the saint’s legend because it attempts to interpret 
the story within a framework of faith’ and that ‘although the heroes 
are pious, they are not saints because their virtue is a bond be- 
tween men and not between man and Gcd’ (p. 354). Such a des- 
cription is applicable to Sir Gowther. I am not persuaded by Child- 
ress’s argument (op. cit., p. 320) that there is a genre of secular 
hagiography in Middle English literature, or that ‘secular legends’ 
like Sir Gowther ‘differ in structure’ from romance (since Sir 
Gowther is closer to romance structure tkan it is to that of saints’ 
legend), but if we acknowledge that there is a group of romances 
dealing with the fortunes of regenerate s-nners,# and if the term 
‘secular hagiography’ may be taken to reter to content and mode, 
rather than structure, then it will be a useful term for such ro- 
mances. Sir Gowther differs from. ‘regular’ romance through its 
content and mode, which take on many of the features of saints’ 
legend“ (perhaps Sir Gowther even borrows some features from 
Alexius), but its structure remains that of romance. 


NOTES 


1 This term is defined by Hippolyte Delehaye ın The Legends of the Saints, 
transl. Donald Attwater (London, 1962), p. 5, as follows: ‘If the wnter’s 
aim is to depict the life and spirit of a saint Lonoured by the Church by 
means of a series of happenings that are partly real and partly imaginary, 
then the work may be called a hagiographica. romance, though that ex- 
pression has not passed into common use’. 

*See, for example, Theodor Wolpers, Die englische Heiligenlegende des 
Mittelalters (Tubingen, 1964); Laurel Braswell, ‘Sir Isumbras and the 
Legend of St Eustace’, Mediaeval Studies, 27 (1955), 128-51; Ojars Kratins, 
‘The Middle English Amis and Amiloun: Chivalric Romance or Secular 
Hagiography?’, PMLA, 81, No. © (1966), 247-354. Hanspeter Schelp, 
Exemplarische Romanzen im Mitte/englischen -Gôttingen, 1967); Morton 
W. Bloomfield, Essays and Explorations: Stud es in Ideas, Language and 
Literature (Cambridge, Mass., 1970), pp. 118-21; Kathryn Hume, ‘Struc- 
ture and Perspective: Romance and Hagograp:nc Features in the Amicus 
and Amelius Story’, JEGP, 69 (1970), 89-107 Margaret Hurley, ‘Saints’ 
Legends and Romance Again: Secularızation of Structure and Motif’, 
Genre, 8 (1975), 60-73; Paul M. Clogan (ed.) Wedievalia et Humanistica, 
NS 6 (1975), ix-x1; Diana T. Childress, ‘Between Romance and Legend: 
“Secular Hagiography” in Middle English Literature’, Philological Quart- 
erly, 57 (1978, 311-22; Margaret D. Kissam “The Narrative Structure of 
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Middle English Romances’, DAI, 38 (1978), 4811A (City University of 
New York), Ch.IIT 

* Childress, p. 319. The Middle English works Childress would include are 
a number of the Charlemagne poems (Rolend and Vernagu, Otuel and 
Roland, the Sege of Melayne); Joseph of Arimathie; Chevalere Assigne; 
legends of regenerated sinners (Sir Gowther, Sir Isumbras, Robert of Sicily, 
Athelston); persecuted heroines (Le Bone Florence of Rome, Emare, The 
King of Tars); and Amis and Amiloun. 

* Hurley differentiates between these two categories of saints’ legends with- 
out any elaboration on the distinction, but it has been made earlier by 
Hippolyte Delehaye. (See The Legends of the Saints, pp. 92-8, 214). Fol- 
lowing Delehaye, Charles F. Aliman gives the distinction structural defin- 
ition in ‘Two Types of Opposition and the Structure of Latin Saints’ Lives’, 
Medievalia et Humanistica, NS.6 (1975), 1. 

‘G. H Gerould, Saints’ Legends (New York, 1916), p. 134, points out 
that ‘All through the period of their popularity, from the twelfth to the 
fifteenth centuries, the reciprocal relations of the two types, verse romance 
and verse legend, were intimate, and their effects on one another important. 
So much can be said with assurance, although the limits of the relation- 
ship have not yet been clearly marked’. While the saints’ legends preceded 
and influenced courtly romance (Bloomfield, op. cit, p. 121), both romance 
and saints’ legend have borrowed independently from folktale (Bloomfield, 
ibid; E. Catherine Dunn, ‘The Saint’s Legend as History and as Poetry: an 
Appeal to Chaucer’, American Benedictine Review 27 [1976], p. 361, and, 
at the same time, ‘the influence of romances, chiefly those of Byzantium 
and of western Europe, on legend-making has been considerable’ (Gerould, 
p. 49). 

“Such a preoccupation, it must be recognized, 1s a modern one. As Derek 
Pearsall in ‘John Capgrave’s Lire of St Katharine and Popular Romance 
Style’, Medievalia et Humanistica, NS6 (1975), 121, points out: ‘the 
blurring of form which so perplexes the modern scholar, preoccupied with 
matters of generic definition, is the precise goal of these writers, whether 
they be entertainers with a touch of piety or nagiographers with an eye for 
their audience’. At the same time, Paul Strohm points out that in twelfth- 
and thirteenth-century French literature, Manv saints’ lives, for example, 
contrast their content with that of the typical chançon or romans’. See 
The Origin and Meaning of Middle English Romaunce’, Genre, 10 (1977), 
5. 


"Such a conclusion is reached from an empirical as well as a theoretical 
point of view, by investigating the so-called ‘romances’ to establish common 
qualities. 

“In Four Essays on Romance, ed. Herschel Baker (Cambr., Massachusetts, 
1971), 8. 

° Robert W. Hanning, ‘The Social Significance of Twelfth-Century Chivalric 
Romance’, Medievalia et Humanistica, NS 3 (1972), 3-29. 

My findings on narrative structure, which follow, are part of a PhD 
thesis currently being completed. While terms from literary criticism 
(mode, content etc.) have been used to distinguish romance and saints’ 
legends as genres, terms from structuralist theory will be employed to 
compare structures That is, the approach cffered allows a conflation of 
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two types of criticism, where neither, taken alone, would have proved 
sufficient. 

“Kathryn Hume, ‘The Formal Nature of the Middle English Romances’, 
Philological Quarterly 53, no 2 (1974), 161f. 

"The division into Initiation and Test romances, the translation of fotk- 
tale Lack into chivalric terms, and the idea that each romance 1s concerned 
with a movement from disorder to order are to be found in a dissertation 
by Shirley Marchalonis, ‘The Chivalric Etho: and the Structure of the 
Middle English Metrical Romances’, DAI 33 (1973), 6876A (Pennsylvania 
State University). I cannot agree with Marchalonis's further subdivision 
of the two categories into the sub-types of Separation-Reunion, Crime- 
Punishment and Test-Reward, especially as the romances she looks at show 
aspects of all three ‘sub-types’. I have found taat Marchalonis’s sub-types 
are actually sets of syntagms, present in th> structural pattern of all 
Initiation and Test romances (along with three other syntagmatic sets) 
"See Morphology of the Folktale (Austin, 1971 [1968]) I have elected to 
refer to these clusters as syntagmatic sets rather than paradigms, although 
the binary nature of a number of the clusters may seem to specify them 
as paradigms, since the oppositions involved are elements of linear struc- 
ture, ‘apparent or manifest content’ rather thar. ‘latent content’. (See Alan 
Dundes, Introd., Morphology, 2nd ed., p. mi). 

“The syntagms also bear a significant similarity to Todorov’s verbes in 
Grammaire du Décameron (Paris, 1969). These verbs (which are respon- 
sible for narrative sequences) are: 

a) verbs which modify the situation 

1. travestir or détravestir (cf. Disguise/Recagnition) 

2. a word game, metaphor, parable (cf. the special case in Floris and 
Blauncheflur where Floris defeats the Sultan by the recounting of a 
trick). 
attack or resistance (cf. Struggle, Test) 
call for help (cf. Communication of Injustice/Lack). 
change places (cf. Departure/Return). 

. system of exchange (cf. Exchange and elso Contract) 

b) misdeed (cf. Injustice). 

c) punishment (cf. Justice). | 

The criticism has been levelled at Propp in the past that he did not make 
clear the inverse relationship that exists between a number of his Func- 
tions. See C. Lévi-Strauss, Structural Anthropology, 1, transl. Monique 
Layton (London, 1977), 136ff; E. Mélétinski, L'étude structurale et typo- 
logique du conte’, in Vladimir Propp, Morphologie du conte, traduction 
de Marguerite Derrida, Tzvetan Todorov et Claude Kahn (Paris, 1970 
[1965]), pp. 202-254; A. J. Greimas, Sémantique structurale (Paris, 1966), 
pp. 194ff 

"As Kissam says (p. 22), ‘medieval scholars have not yet produced a 
definition delineating episode boundaries and constituent parts in romance’. 
She suggests that: ‘An episode is a unit of narrative which creates an 
unresolved situation, stressing one particular set of characters, and creates 
in itself its own resolution’ (pp. 32-3). Morton Bloomfield offers the defini- 
tion. ‘any natural unit of action, any section into which a plot may be 
with reason divided’ (Essays and Exploratiors, p. 99). Susan Wittig in 
Stylistic and Narrative Structures in the Middle English Romances (Austin, 
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1978), achieves a distinction between scene and episode arbitrarily, and 
there seems to be doubt at times as to whether the same sequence of events 
is one episode or two, or even, perhaps, two scenes. (Variations in descrip- 
tion occur on pp. 138-45). 

See Todorov, Grammaire, pp. 68ff for a discussion of these processes. 
Cf E Catherine Dunn, p. 364: ‘Because the saint’s legend closely ap- 
proaches the kind of heroic story found in romance, it also shares its 
style’. Dunn has already drawn attention (pp. 360-361) to Father Dele- 
haye’s findings that medieval saints’ lives shared the same indebtedness to 
primitive ritual, myth and folklore as romances were revealed to have. 
Narrative and structural similarities, therefore. are to be expected in the 
Middle English forms. 

2 Disruption of the marriage, and not the marriage itself, intensifies the 
protagonıst’s Lack. In Ywain and Gawain, for example, the Test which 
the marriage represents is symptomatic of a larger Lack, Ywain’s failure 
in loyalty. An interesting exception, not really paralleled in the Middle 
English romances, is Chrétien’s Erec et Enide where marriage appears as a 
Test set against ideals of chivalry. Even there, it is not rejection of the 
marriage which is sought but a correct balance. 

=» Exceptions are the legends of Julian the Hospitaller and St Eustace, 
where marriage is part of the protagonist’s initial situation and is seen as 
no bar to samthood 

# Cf. David Klausner’s article, ‘Didacticism and Drama in Guy of Warwick’, 
Medievalia et Humanistica, NS 6 (1975), 103-119, in which he demonstrates 
that while many of the incidents in Guy of Warwick are based on the 
legend of St Alexius, there are differences in moral tone, aims, and inter- 
pretation of motifs which mark Guy as exemplary romance, not legend 
"This is Kissam’s term for pious romances influenced by saints’ legends. 
See pp v, 178ff, 227. For similar assessments of Sir Gowther see Schelp, 
pp. 84ff; Dieter Mehl, The Middle English Romances of the Thirteenth and 
Fourteenth Centuries (London, 1969 [1967]) p. 125; Childress, p. 319, and 
Maldwyn Mills, Introd, Six Middle English Romances (London, 1973), 
p. xviii. 

a A Manual of the Writings in Middle English, ed. J. Burke Severs (Con- 
necticut, 1967), Fasc. I, p. 141. 

“See Karl Breul, Sir Gowther, Eine englische Romanze aus dem XV 
Jahrhundert (Oppeln, 1886), p. 5: L. H. Loomis, Medieval Romance in 
England (New York, 1924), p. 51; and A. McI. Trounce, ‘The English 
Tail-Rhyme Romances’, Medium Aevum, 3 (1934), 38f. 

* Relevant variations between the two manuscripts are indicated. References 
for the A MS are to Maldwyn Mills’s edition in Six Middle English Ro- 
mances and for B to T C., Rumble’s edition in The Breton Lays in Middle 
English (Detroit, 1965). 

*See Adam Davy’s 5 Dreams about Edward Il, ed. F. J. Furnivall (Lon- 
don, 1878}, pp. 7, 18. Included are four other versions (Laud 108, Vernon, 
Laud 463 and Trinity College MS., Oxf., 57) in six-line taıl-rhyme stanzas 
and one (MS. Cotton, Titus A. xxvi) in couplets. The Laud 108 text 
exhibits distinctly Midland features. 

™See Loomis, p. 52 

* The northern version of the Middle English romance Octavian employs 
this motif simuarly. 
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» Motif S 223 in Stith Thompson’s Motif Index of Folk Literature. Stith 
Thompson has designated Sir Gowther as belonging to the tale type of the 
Devil’s Contract (AT756b) in The Folktale (California, 1977 [1946]), p. 
269, but there is not one shared motif. Thompson incorrectly describes 
the Duchess’s wish, as follows: ‘Here a childless wize, having despaired of 
help from heaven, at last invokes the devil to give her a child, even if he 
is like the devil himself’. Breul believes that the motif of the Child Vowed 
to the Devil, where ıt appears in the Robert legend, takes its pattern from 
the Old Testament motif of the unborn promised to God. (Sir Gowther, 
p. 118.) 

* The edition referred to ıs that of E. Löseth (Paris, 1968 [1902]). The 
Duchess’s prayer is the same in the version of Etienne de Bourbon, a brief 
Latin prose exemplum collected around 1261 amd reprinted by Breul (Sir 
Gowther, pp. 208-10). 

” Breul has indicated (p. 119) that this motif is very old and belongs to 
the manifold sagas of the incubus. Loomis refers us (pp. 53-4) to those 
scholars who trace the departure to the influence of the Breton lays and 
states that she regards Sir Gowther as ‘an offshoot from the secular type’. 
The motif (D. 658.2), we may note, occurs also in the romances Arthur 
and Arthur and Merlin and in Malory's Le Marte Darthur, which does, 
perhaps, suggest Celtic or Breton influence. 

“The motif of the Duchess claiming a visit >y an angel to announce 
pregnancy (1471.4) does not occur in folktale or in any other English 
metrical romance. See Gerald Bordman’s Merif-Index of the English 
Metrical Romances (Helsinki, 1963). It is, hcwever, paralleled in, and 
possibly derived from, Apocryphal Legend. (Sze Loomis, Medieval Ro- 
mance, p. 54.) C Grant Loomis, in White Magic (Massachusetts, 1948), 
p. 16, points out that in saints’ legends ‘the annunciation of an angel to 
the mother concerning the future greatness of her child is imitated from 
the birth of Our Lord in a number of instances. A representative formula 
may be cited from the legend of Fintan’. 

* Of this odd variation, David Klausner (p. 103) says, ‘All this is disas- 
trous to the theme of the legend, and Alexis’ ascetic character is quite 
demolished. This peculiar change may well hare come about through a 
back-contamination from the Guy tale, to whick both consummation and 
child are essential. However, they are very much out of place in the saint’s 
life’. 

” Both texts appear in J. M. Meunier’s edition, La Vie de Sant Alexis 
(Paris, 1933) 

SA similar secularization takes plaze in the Middle English Gregorius 
legend, where the hero requests and is given knighthood. See Die Mitte- 
lenglische Gregoriuslegende, ed. Carl Keller (He delberg, 1914), pp. 90-91. 
“Cf. Klausner’s comments on Alexius and Guy cf Warwick, p. 106. 
“Literary parallels also occur. A greyhound mzy be found at a similar 
point in the story of Jovinian the Proud, functioning, however, very 
differently from the one in Sir Gowther. See Gesta Romanorum, ed. S. 
Herrtage (London, 1962 [1897]), p. 79. For the vrincess’s action of wash- 
ing out the hounds’ mouths with wine and fillng them with bread and 
meat for Gowther, a parallel may be drawn wita the bread and wine the 
angel brings Isumbras at the moment of his forg_veness. (See Sir Isumbras 
in Six Middle English Romances, ed. M. Mills, lines 524-5.) 
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See E. M. Bradstock, ‘The Penitential Pattern in Sir Gowther’, Parergon 
No. 20 (April 1978), pp 3-10. 

” The colours are symbolic, especially since in Robert there ıs no variation 
—the hero ıs always in white. In his commentary on lines 409ff. of Sir 
Gowther in Six Middle English Romances, M. Mills points out (p. 217) 
that the colours ‘are arranged in directly countrary sequence in Ipomedon 
(ie. move from white to red to black), presumably because the vital point 
there is the increasing power and ferocity of the young hero im battle. In 
Gowther, on the other hand, the crucial issue is the expiation of sin, and 
for this white is an obvious terminal symbol. The same sequence of colours 
is found in Richard Coeur de Lion, where they apply to the suits of armour 
worn by the hero in the Salisbury tournament, and here their symbole 
force is reinforced by the details given of the crests and other insignia of 
the king on the consecutive days’, See also Marchalonis’s extensive analysis 
of colour symbolism in ‘The Chivalric Ethos’, pp. 78-82. 

* An analogue is provided by the later Valentine and Orson (translated 
from the French prose version in 1502) where an angel comes to warn 
Valentine of his demiss. See A. Dickson, ed. (London, 1937), pp. 324-5. 
Breul, (pp. 129-131), sees the French prose romance, Valentin et Orson, 
as a bridge between the legend of St Alexıus and the Robert le Diable 
legend. 

* In saints’ legends, revivals of the dead are so common that it would be 
impossible to list all the occurrences (See C. Grant Loomis, White Magic, 
p. 83). A biblical parallel 1s provided by the miracle of St Paul bringing 
back to lıfe a young man who had fallen from a window whilst listening 
to hum preach (Acts 20:7-12). 

“In Sir Isumbras, composed in the early fourteenth century near the 
northern border of the East Midlands, an angel comes with God’s forgive- 
ness and speaks in very similar words to those of the princess (lines 
527-37; cf. Sir Gowther, A lines 655-60, B lines 613-18). It is quite pos- 
sible that the author of Sir Gowther would have known Sir Isumbras 
(see also A. McI. Trounce, ‘The English Tail-Rhyme Romances’, p. 40). 
* For a summary description of the main differences between the battles 
fought by romance heroes and those of saints, see Hurley, pp 64-8. 

“The B text motivates the marriage to some extent because the hero and 
heroine are said to be in love (line 370). 

“Cf the tale as it appears in The Golden Legend of Jacobus de Voragine, 
transl. G. Ryan and H. Ripperger (New York, 1969), pp. 177ff. 
“Trounce, pp. 39-40, says: ‘B is plainly original; A, showing clerical 
influence .. objected to this identification. It is, however, no silly device 
of an ignorant minstrel, but the brilliant imaginative stroke of an artist, 
for the lives of Gowther and Guthlac correspond at many points both in 
their spiritual adventures and in their outward actions’ Dieter Mehl, how- 
ever, in The Middle English Romances p. 127, thinks the identification ‘is 
probably a later addition’ and objects to having to look upon Gowther as 
a saint. 

“See Charles W. Jones, Saints’ Lives and Chronicles in Early England 
(New York, 1947), p. 132. 

“Roberd of Cisyle, Sir Isumbras, Sir Gowther and Guy of Warwick, 
Part II. 


“I cannot agree with Schelp's suggestion (p. 86) that the author fore- 
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grounds the representation of courtly life and chivalric battle while the 
spiritual elements, in comparison with most otier versions of the Robert 
legend, play a minor rôle. Of the seven most impcrtant sources and ana- 
logues, three are ‘romantic versions’. (See L. I. Loomus, pp. 49-50). A 
comparison of Sir Gowther with th: pietistic version of Robert le Diable 
has revealed additional spiritual elem.ents in Sir Fowther. 
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THE role of syntax, and the importance of its interaction with 
lexicon, is often underrated in studies of Old English prose and its 
effect. In his Lives of Saints! Ælfric’s overall strategy of combining 
surface simplicity and lucidity with less obvious, sometimes sub- 
liminal, influencing of his lay congregation’s intellect and emotions 
depends as much on the control of the syntax as on the choice of 
diction, This can be seen in a brief study of some aspects of the 
placement of the conditional clause introduced by gif in relation to 
its head clause (HC), whether preceding (P) or following (F) it. For 
the effect of the same diction is altered merely by changing the 
placement of the conditional clause from before to after its HC. 
Where the protasis precedes the apodosis in a left-branching struc- 
ture, the effect is to make the reader/hearer immediately aware of 
the hypothesis, and the consequent contingent nature of the follow- 
ing HC reduces its independent certainty. When the protasis follows 
the apodosis in a right-branching structure, however, the apparent 
authoritative assurance of the preceding principal statement tends 
to be undercut by the retrospective modification of the following 
hypothesis. 

The conditional clause introduced by gif and the temporal clause 
introduced by Pa Pa are in LS the only two types of subordinate 
clause of which significant numbers both precede and follow their 
HC. While a number of factors are interacting to influence the 
placement of each, in the case of the gif clause stylistic considera- 
tions as well as more formal factors play a part, as will be outlined 
in what follows. 

1. Gif Clauses: Distribution and Some Formal Influencing 

Factors 
Of the 276 gif clauses that are primarily conditional in function’, 
124 are P examples, 132 are F examples, 19 are interpolated’, and 
one (XXXVI.45) is ambiguous‘, The following table gives the dis- 
tribution, with the raw number also converted to a percentage of 
the total number of clauses in each Life. The type of HC is also 
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I Nativity 405 
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HI Basil 769 
IV Julian 453 
V Sebast 526 
VI Maur 377 
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X Chair 346 
XI 40 Sol 404 
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XXXV Chrys 34] 
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XXXVII Vine 
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shown, with principal clauses (Prin), imperatives or imperative- 
equivalents’ (Imp-+), and subordinate clauses (Sub) separated out. 
Prose examples are asterisked. 

An example showing possible placements also illustrates how 
little influence the Latin source has on the OE syntax in the choice 
and placement of subordinate clauses (like the gif clause) as con- . 
trasted with its strong influence on the diction: 


XXXIV.130° Eft ba tiburtius him andwyrde and cwæô ./ 
Se is geutlagod / and lid him on digelan 
for his cristendome ./ and gif we cumaë him to ./ 
we beod gewitnode ./ gif hit wyrd ameldod ./ 
and ba hwile be we secad (swa swa hit gesed is) 
godcundnysse on heofonum ./ we graman gemetad . 
and lifleaste on eorëan / gif we his lare folgiad ./ 


Legenda’: De illo Urbano dicis qui tociens dampnatus est et adhuc 
in latebris commoratur? Hic, si inuentus fuerit, cremabitur, et nos 
in illius flammis pariter inuoluemur. Et dum querimus diuinitatem 
latentem in celis, incurremus furorem exurentem in terris. 

Though the OE is fairly close to the source as regards the concepts 
and diction, the Latin has only one si clause, the OE three gif 
clauses, emphasising Tiburtius’ doubt more strongly. Since Alfric’s 
“translations”! usually show this type of adaptation of the Latin, 
the sources have not been regarded as important influencing factors 
in the placement of the gif clauses. 

Of the 7 Lives with 3% or more gif clauses, 5 (I, XII, XIII, 
XVI, XVII) are mainly homiletic; and the 4 with less than 1% (XV 
with none, and X, XVII, XXXD) are all mainly narratives. The 
hypothesis that is a necessary part of the meaning of the gif clause 
lends itself more to the discursive and non-narrative nature of the 
homily than to the story line of the narrative, except in direct 
speech (DS) between the characters. Of those conditional clauses 
that modify a Prin claus, 93 are P examples, 77 are F examples, and 
of these over two-thirds (64) of the P examples occur in DS; among 
the F examples, less than a half (34) occur in DS, The type of HC 
modified influences the placement, then, and where it is an Imp+, 
the gif clause will tend to be a P example; where a Sub, it will tend 
to be an F example. 

The verse-line format of much of LS must be taken into con- 
sideration in any attempt to account for clause placement because 
of the constraints it imposes on the syntax as well as the diction. 
Not only are most clauses co-extensive with (multiples of) the 
half-line unit’, but also the A half-line sets up the alliterative pat- 
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tern, while the B half-line completes it. Lergth and position in' the 
line are therefore relevant to placement of the gif clause, and a 
clear correlation occurs between them. Brief filler-type gif clauses 
such as the following are often found interpolated, more usually in 
the B half-line, where they complete the line, and supply 
- alliteration: 


V1.56 gif him swa gebuht vere 
XXIV.148 (DS) gif hit swa mihte beom 
XXVI251 (DS) gif ic abidan moste 
XXIX.109 gif hit gewardan mihie 


Of the 250 non-prose examples, 18 are nterpolated, 112 are P 
clauses, 120 F clauses. Of the P examples 88% (99) begin at the A 
half-line, while only 42.5% (51) of the F examples begin at the A 
half-line. Only 11.6% (13) of the P clauses segin at the B half-line, 
while 57.5% (69) of the F clauses begin at the B half-line. While 
there is, then, a strong preferenc2 for the P examples to begin at 
the A half-line, there is less emphasis on the F examples being in 
one position rather than the other, though the B half-line opening 
is favoured, However the length of the F examples also plays its 
part here. If only the half-line long, the F clause is more likely 
to commence at the beginning of the B half-line (51 out of 69 
examples), while if more than the half-line Lng, it is more likely to 
commence at the beginning of the A half-line (44 out of the SI 
examples). By contrast, both half-line and nore than half-line long 
examples (46 and 53 respectively) comprise “he P clauses commenc- 
ing the A half-line. 

The great bulk of the examples cite open conditions, with only 
about 20 (including ambiguous instances) that could be classed as 
unreal or impossible conditions. and they are found in both 
P and F position. There are a few gif clauses where Ælfric uses a 
double focus, in that to the speaker and/or to the audience the 
condition posed may well be impossible, though to the listener 
within the Life it is not—and vice versa; fcr instance, the sorcerer 
Athanasius says: 


XIV.71 Git ic do an Pincg ./ 
and gif him Pet ne deraë ./ Ic bugs to criste ./ 


He considers the condition impossible, and the apodosis unreal. For 

the audience, however, both protasis and apodosis are different in 

effect. George has already said to Athanasius ‘bat he gesawe cristes 

gife on him’ (66), so the audience knows that, in keeping with 
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hagiographical conventions, the noxious potion will not harm 
George, and that Athanasius will submit to Christ. 
A reverse example occurs when Julian speaks to his persecutor: 


IV.150 Clypiad to eowrum godum . and to eallum gydenum ./ 
Pet hi nu gehelan . Pises hedenan eage ./ 
and gif hi ne magon ./ ic hine gehele burh crist ./ 


To the hearer, the heathen judge, within the Life, the gif clause 
poses an open condition, but to the speaker, Julian, it is an im- 
possible one, and the audience would share his attitude, knowing 
that the heathen gods are not able to heal the blind man. 

One further example shows this double focus on certain condi- 
tions. Apollinaris says: 


XXII.104 Ongin nu wel rufe / and behat me mid ade ./ 
gif Sin dohtor nu hal bid ./ bet bu hir2 gedafige / 
bet heo folgie criste ./ and ðu oncnewst nu his mihte ./ 


The girl is dead: on the logical level, and to the hearer within the 
Life, the condition is impossible. To the speaker, and to the 
audience aware of the conventions, it is not only possible but will 
soon be fulfilled. Such a use of the possibilities of the conditional 
clause shows Ælfric manipulating his audience response in a way 
that goes beyond the simple division of the conditional into open 
and unreal types, These examples with a dual focus have the gif 
clause in P position, giving it initial emphasis, but there are not 
enough of them for this to be a significant influencing factor. 

2. Gif Clauses: Alternatives or Complementation 
Apart from formal features which may influence the placement of 
the gif clause, stylistic factors play a part when, for instance, the 
same basic narrative situation recurs and the gif clause is handled 
in the same way in such similar contexts. In some thirty examples 
gif clauses are paralleled either to spell out alternative conditions, 
‘if such, then such, but if not, then such’; or else to supplement the 
first condition with complementary conditions, ‘such will happen 
if such, and furthermore, such, if such’. This pairing up of condi- 
tional clauses provides a basis of similarity against which differences 
may be examined. 

Most of the alternative examples occur in DS, and the alternation 
is most apparent when one gif clause is positive, the other negative. 
In 5, the positive precedes the negative condition, as in the follow- 
ing: 


XXXV.283 bet meden ba cwed to Pam mannum bus ./ 
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Gif ge wyllaö gelyfan on Poe lifigendan crist ./ 

Ponne mage ge gan unamytrede heonan ./ 

gif ge Ponne nellaë bone geleafan habban ./ 

nat ic / gif eowre godas eow gehelpan magon ./ 
(Gif =‘whether’) 


This alternation between the conditions & found also in XXI.45 
and XXIX.226%; in TIL.331, the alternatives are given twice over, 
the first time with a passive/active alternation, the second time 
with both gif clauses in the passive. In these four examples all gif 
clauses are in the emphatic P position. In the fifth, XVIII.283, the 
positive condition is in F position, the alternating negative condition 
in P position. 

The negative condition can be given first, as in XXI.244, and in 
XXXVI.53 a negative condition precedes an alternative given in a 
statement of fact, not a gif clause. 

Alternatives can be posed through the diction rather than through 
the use of the positive and negative. Sometimes Ælfric uses nouns, 
as in the following: 


XVIM.99" Gif ure drihten is god / fyliaö bonne him ./ 
Gif baal is god / fyliaë his bizgengum ./ 


Here (as in the source) the parallelism is particularly clear, with 
second noun and imperative repeated, the first nouns in each gif 
clause providing the alternatives. In a prcse example (not in DS) 
contrast linked with progression is found in the parallel framework 
of gif... Bonne clauses": 


1.142 Gif se sawul forlet bonne lichoman / Ponne swelt se 
lichoma ./ and gif god fo-let ba sawl for ormættum synnum 
bonne swælt heo on bam sælran dale } ... 


The most highly wrought patterning in this group, involving 
chiasmus, play on willan/magar, positive/aegative parallelism and 
antithesis, is found in the following: 

II.184 Gif Pu woldest myltsien ./ and 3wa beah ne mihtest ./ 
ber in sum beladung cn Pere segne ./ 
Gif bu bonne mihtest myltsian .; and noldest ./ 
gebringe be se hælend to hyre hafenleaste ./ 
Pet bu ne mæge myltsian / Peah bu wylle ./ 


Less obvious antithesis, though with a clear difference between 
the pair of alternatives, is founc in XXXIV.32, and in XI.92 and 
XXVI.69 the first gif clause is in F pcsition, the second in P 
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position; in this last, the first condition and its results are spelt out 
in detail, while the second is enunciated with climactic brevity: 
‘gif bu bonne elles dest ./ bu scealt deabe sweltan ./’. In IV.150 
and XXXVL180, the first alternative is not posed in a gif clause, 
though alternation is suggested by the context and by the P gif 
clause that follows, in each case in the negative. In VIL.113, the 
conditions, though related, are not exactly parallel; ‘gif hi aht 
magon ...gif bu Pis don ne miht. ` 

A last extended example is found in God’s posing of alternatives 
to Moses in the wilderness: 


XIL.156# Be bysum cwad se ælmihtiga god . to moyse on Pam 
wæstene ./ 
Gif ge on minum bebodum farad ./ and mine beboda 
healdad ./ 
bonne sende ic eow renscuras on rihtne timan 
symble .j ... 
Gif ge bonne me forseoë / and mine gesetnyssa 
awurpad ./ 
ic eac swyde hrædlice on eow hit gewrece ./ . .. 
And gif ge bonne git nellaö sow wendan to me ./ 
ic sende eow ’swurd to / and eow sleaö eowre 


fynd ./ ... 


Each of the first two gif clauses has a coordinate clause extending 
it further, and the apodosis of each is spelled out in great detail. 
The third gif clause is not an alternative to the earlier two, but an 
extension of the second, complementing it by giving a different 
aspect in supplementing what has already been said. 

This example, then, forms a transition from the alternatives so 
far considered to the group that gives supplementary or comple- 
mentary information, with the second gif clause reinforcing the first. 
In the earlier group, all but two are in DS, and all have one or 
both gif clauses in P position with the hypothesis given initial 
impact. While DS is not excluded from the complementation group, 
it is not so frequent, and most examples are in F position. The gif 
clauses are still parallel, but their function is different, as the 
following shows: 


XV1378 We magon burh godes fylst da feondlican leahtras 
mid gecampe oferwinnan . (gif we cenlice feohtad .) 
and habban us on ende bone ecan wurômynt . 
á mid gode sylfum / gif we swincaö nu her ./ 
The interpolated and the F gif clauses are giving the complement- 
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ary ideas of fighting and labouring. In XVII.203 (also not in DS), 
the two F gif clauses say virtually the same thing in different terms, 
and their respective HCs give the same basic information, firstly 
from the devil’s point of view and then, as the complementary 
aspect, from Christs. Related to these are XI.302 and XXV.698 
(not in DS), where two F gif clauses are joined by and, explicitly 
giving complementary aspects of the one apodosis. A more extend- 
ed example is XIX.181. All the sxamples so far cited occur in homi- 
letic passages, where the retrcspective modification functions as 
exhortation. 

When such parallel F examples occur in DS, they may repeat 
rather than supplementing, as in XXXIV.339; in 11.594, similar 
repetition is found in indirect speech (nS), with the addition of an 
oath before the second conditional. In the DS of XXXVL357, both 
F gif clauses are positive, but their respective HCs are positive and 
negative, as the speaker makes her point by repetition and accumu- 
lation“, 

All examples of complementation so far mentioned have been 
F gif clauses, but two examples have P gif clauses, virtually com- 
bining alternation with complementation. The first is: 


XX1.374"% Eac nwed paulus se apostol to eallum critenum 
mannum ./ 
gif Sinum fynd hing-ige / fed hine mid mettum ./ 
oöde gif him byrste / Su do him drincan ./ 


the use of odde points to alternativeness, but both gif clauses em- 
phasise the same point, the need to treat one’s enemies kindly, In 
VTIL.84 Agatha gives three parallel P gif clauses posing alternative 
types of torment which the judge can impose, but they are also 
complementing the central concept of torture. 

In the group as a whole, the use of parallel gif clauses shows 
some basic resemblances, in that usually two gif clauses parallel 
one another in some way; but in general the P examples are more 
often in DS and are concerned with alternatives, while the F 
examples are not so often in DS and are concerned with comple- 
mentation of a basic idea. 

3. Gif Clauses: Direct and Indirect Speech 
Mention has been made in preceding sections of the number of 
examples of gif clauses found ir DS and InS. Further analysis of 
P and F groups in DS and In$ is now needed to indicate possible 
factors influencing placement of the subordinate clause. 

Of the 124 P examples, 87 arz in DS, 4 in InS*. Of the 132 F 
examples, 46 are in DS, 30 in InS. These figures do not necessarily 
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point to a difference ın the positioning of the gif clause so much as 
to a choice between the use of DS and InS, for once Ælfric decides 
to represent speech indirectly, the F placement is more or less 
determined by the HC being a subordinate clause itself”. 

There is a genuine choice, however. Ælfric can and does use 
either DS or InS in his version, regardless of which is used in the 
Latin source; for example, Genesis 18 narrates the incident in 
which Abraham haggles with God about the fate of Sodom and 
Gomorrah, claiming that if there are 50 righteous men there, God 
should not destroy the city; and he gradually reduces the number 
by tens to a mere 10. In the Vulgate and in the OE Heptateuch, 
the whole episode, and each stage of the haggling, is recounted in 
DS. In Homily XIII, Ælfric gives the opening exchange in DS, and 
then switches to InS for the remainder, perhaps for reasons of 
economy, but clearly the choice is his, and he is not bound to 
follow his source. 

In the choice of DS or InS stylistic anc narrative techniques must 
enter into consideration, and Ælfric’s overall strategy for influencing 
his lay audience takes account of the characters to whom speech 
(represented directly or indirectly) is assigned. The characters who 
appear in the narrative Lives are either ‘good’ or ‘bad’, in clear-cut 
conventional terms, with only a few in an intermediate category. 
The strength of the hagiographical conventions is such that the 
saints must be characterised as unrelievedly ‘good’, while their 
persecutors, those in authority, are nearly as unrelievedly ‘bad’, for 
both groups are thoroughly stereotyped®, A few change sides, such 
as Tiburtius in V, or Rufus in XXII, who at the beginning are 
heathen, and so by implication (or explicit statement) judged as 
being ‘bad’, but on conversion they become part of the ‘good’ 
group. A very few are neutral, but in general the good and bad 
characters are balanced against one another, with attention focused 
on the good more than the bad. 

Of the 87 examples of P gif clauses in DS, 75% (65) are spoken 
by good characters, 9% (8) by neutral characters”, and 16% (14) 
by bad characters. Of the 47 F gif clauses in DS, 66% (31) are 
spoken by good characters, 19% (9) by neutral characters, 15% 
(7) by bad characters. The preference for DS for good characters is 
more marked in the P examples, but is still apparent in the F 
examples. 

The numbers are smaller for InS, but the distribution is markedly 
different. There are 4 examples of P gif clauses, 3 given to a good 
character, one to a neutral, Of the 30 examples of F gif clauses, 
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however, 63% (19) are spoken by bad characters, 27% (8} by good 
characters, and 10% (3) by neutral characters. The preference for 
DS for good characters and Ins for bad characters” necessarily has 
a bearing on the placement of the gif clauses, and two contexts in 
which conditionality recurs, the “belief? concept, and the ‘threat/ 
bribe’ concept, are now examined in more detail to show the 
interrelation of lexicon and syntax, and its effect. 
4. Gif Clauses: the ‘Belief’ Concept 

Nearly all the examples in this group are in DS, and are centred 
upon the condition ‘If you believe”, and the P examples include a 
series conventional to the point of being almost formulaic: 


111.309 gif Pu wylt onriht gelyfan .| bonne lifað bin sunu ./ 


IX.15 Gif Bu gelyfst modor . Pysum meran godspelle ./ 
gelyf /... 

XXIV.144 and gif du on his geleafan Purhwunast ./ he wile de 
getidian 


Pinre heortan gewilnunga toeacan binre hele ./ 
XXVI.261 and gif bu gelyfan wylt / bu wurbest hal sona ./ 
XXXIV.43 Cecilia Pa cwed ./ gif Pu on crist gelyfst ./ 

and Pu gefullod bist . fram fyrnlicum synnum ./ 

Pu miht sona geseon bone scinendan engel ./ 
XXXV.284 Gif ge wyllad gelyfan on bone lifigendan crist ./ 

Ponne mage ge gan unamyrrede heonan ./ 


The resemblance is very marked, stemming from the use of the 
present tense of gelyfan or of willan + infinitive in all but one 
(which uses the noun geleafa) and there are only slight stylistic 
variations such as the insertion of adverb or phrase, the order of 
words, the change from singular to plural *. All these instances of 
the initial “If you believe” condition are addressed to neutral or 
potentially good characters, by good characters, and in all but the 
first example the person(s) addressed believes, and receives (most 
commonly) health. All but the XX XTV example are in the A half- 
line, and so their placement leads to a heavy emphasis on belief 
rather than on its result. 

The DS examples of F gif clauses form a revealing comparison / 
contrast; not only do they follow their HC, but also most are 
periphrastic rather than formulaic, and their method of retrospect- 
ive modification demands a different type of response from the 
audience. The first two are, indeed, very similar to those already 
cited, except for the character of the person addressed, who is bad, 
so that P and F formulaic examples differ in terms of the type 
of character addressed : 
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XXVIL69 Lifes ic be geann ./ gif Pu anredlice gelyfst 
nu on helend crist ./ 
AXXVL357 Nu bu kyning miht macian be undeadlicne / 
gif bu wilt gehyran Pone halgan apostol ./ 
ne swyltst Pu on eccnesse ./ glif Pu sodlice gelyfst ./ 


But as the first conditional in the second example illustrates, the 
basic concept of belief can be implied rather than explicitly stated, 
for merely to hear Thomas would not make the king immortal: he 
would also have to believe as a result of hearing the message. The 
F placement reinforces the hypothetical nature of the auxiliary 
miht, and undercuts any certainty of achieving immortality. In 
other F gif clauses, this implicit or periphrastic allusion to belief 
is usual, rather than the simple straight-forward protasis of the P 
gif examples; for instance: 


TX.136 swa ic eom forgifen . fram bam elmihtigan gode 

nu byssere byrig . siracusanan . 

eow to gePingienne ./ gif ge fod to geleafan ./ 
XXXIV.124 and bone bu miht geseon / gif du soolice bist 

on fulluhte abwogen fram bam fulum deofolgilde ./ 
XXXIV.244 Fyr me forberne / gif ic ne buge to criste ./ 
XXXVII.82 & mid niöfullum andan him benemde bes wuldres / 

be him god forgeaf / gif bi him gehyrsumodon ./ 
XXXIV.135 we graman gemetaë . 

and lifleaste on eorëan / gif we his lare folgiad ./ 
XXXIV.239 Ure drihten crist ded / bet Pu gesihst / 

bonne we ofslagene beod / hu ure sawla farad 

mid wuldre to him / gif Pu wylt nu behatan / 

Pet Pu mid eallum mode . Pin man behreowsige ./ 
XXXV.19 and ic snotor ne heo / 

gif ic cyrre to beostrum fram bam sodan leohte ./ 

Uton healdan fæste bone fægeran goldhord / 

nelle ic hine forleosan ./ nu ic swa lange swanc ./ 

unnyt ic leofode / gif ic bine nu forlete ./ 
11.417 ure hælend is swibe welwyllende ./ and wyle be eft 

underfon ./ 

gif Pu mid soëre dædbote geoyrst eft to him./ 


Though the specific reference may be to something different, all 
these varied examples have to do with the basic concept of belief 
in God. In two other F gif examples the HC refers to belief, while 
the protasis gives the condition for that belief: 
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VH.353 Behat bam heofonlicum gode ./ Sæt du to him 
gebuge ./ 
gif he be me gehelpÿ ./ 

XX1.334 and ic beo bes be geleaffu'ra Pam lifigendan gode . 
eallum minum cagum / gif he ded bis burh be ./ 


Contextually these examples too allude to belief in God, but convey 
it periphrastically with wide variation in the diction chosen, and 
contrast strongly with the clear and simple protases of the P gif 
clauses. The F gif examples about the concept of belief, which 
comprise about a quarter of all the F examples in DS, are not 
explicit and formulaic; in a number of these examples (most 
notably the two in XXXV) there is a degree of metaphorical 
expression, which demands more of the audience, and though 
placed after the HC they do not become a mere afterthought of 
the apodosis” but attain climacic importance because the modifica- 
tion of the preceding statement stresses the crucial nature of belief 
in God. 

Including the first two F gif examples cited above (spoken to 
bad characters), all the F gif instances so far are spoken by a good 
or a neutral character, as weze the P gif examples. It is their 
method of reference which sc sharply differentiates them from 
the P examples. There are a few P gif examples which, like the F 
examples, refer indirectly to belief in God, and 3 come from XXII, 
104, 108, 148, while similar to XXXIV.244 above except for the 
placement of its gif clause is XIV.72. Yet these 4 examples differ 
from earlier P gif examples in that the apodosis not the protasis 
refers to belief in God, and the same applies to Elijah’s dual call 
to Israel in XVII.99®, 

Not only are all the foregoing examples spoken by a good or 
neutral character, but in all but 4 cases belief in God results. There 
is also a small group of examples where an implicit taunt about 
belief in God is made by a bad character, or where a good one 
challenges a bad one because of unbelief; for instance: 


111.306 gif Pin lar is sod / and heo gode gelicaë ./ 

gebide for mine sunu ./ bet his yfel beo afliged ./ 
XXXI.403 and gif Pin god is mid de ./ bu gæst aweg gesund ./ 
In both these examples, a heathen character challenges the saint, 
and in VIIL111, VII.123 and XXXV. 183, the saint challenges the 
bad character*. An inverted case comes from V, where Sebastian 
challenges the kinsmen who are seducing the martyrs from God: 
V.70. Gif nu bas gebrodra . be eowrum benum gebugad 
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fram heora hælende to eowrum hæëenscype ./ 
Sonne beoë hi mid eow on sceortere blysse ./ 


The phrasing recalls XIV.72, VIL353 and XXXIV.244 (only the 
last in the gif clause), but in the reverse situation of falling away 
from belief in God to heathenism. 

The stylistic contrast between P and F gif clauses in DS in this 
group of some thirty examples dealing with the concept of belief 
in God is generally that between the clear-cut formulaic ‘If you 
(will) believe’ which precedes its apodosis and immediately empha- 
sises the condition and belief, and the periphrastic and metaphoric 
expressions that by post-modifying alert the reader/audience to the 
undercutting of their apodoses. Both placements lay stress on the 
importance of belief, though that emphasis is brought about by 
different means. 

In InS where the choice of presenting speech indirectly largely 
determines the placement of the gif clause, there are 3 examples of 
F placement which provide similarities and contrasts to the DS 
examples : 


TH.594 Se læce him andwyrde ./ and cwæë ./ bet he 
gelyfan wolde .| 
and his wyllan gefreman ./ gif he wunode of 


middeg ./ 

He behet ba mid ade ./ bet he to bam hælende 
gebuge ./ 

and fulluht underfenge ./ gif se halga fæder 
leofode ./ 


XXX1517 Se hedena Pegen Pa behet Pam halgan were / 
bet he wolde cristen beon ./ gif se cnapa wurde hal ./ 


In each, a heathen character speaks, and the resemblance to the P 
gif examples in the first and to the periphrastic F gif examples 
in the second and third is clear; but here the HC not the protasis 
carries the expression about belief. The last F example in InS uses 
the willon + gelyfan formula in its HC, and is spoken by a bad 
character in a ghastly parody of the first group of examples cited 
above, in the opposite context: 
10.371 Pa stod se earming . ætforan bam arleasan deofle ./ 
Per he healice set mid his helcnihtum ./ 
and cwed / he wolde wiësacan his criste . 
and gelyfan on hine / gif he his lust gefremode ./ 
5. Gif Clauses: The “Threat/Bribe’ Concept 
In general the situation is that of a man in authority threatening or 
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bribing the saint concerned. By contrast with the ‘belief’ examples, 
nearly half those in this group are in InS, which strongly influences 
the placement of the gif clause, end the diction, then, draws more 
attention to itself than the syntax. especially by its range of expres- 
sions for what is threatened or promised, which can be in either 
apodosis of protasis. Some repetition does still occur, as in these 
‘threat’ examples: 


11.298 swa bet he het acwellan bone cristenan philippum ./ 
gif hit sod were ./ swa him gesæd wes ./ 

1E.363 He het eac acwællan . ealle Pa cristenen ./ 
gif hi noldon bugan to dam bysmorfullum 
hadenscype ./ 


(In this pair, the apodosis provides the point of similarity.) 
XXIX.278 and het geoffrian heora lac Pam lifleasum godum / 
gif hi heora lifes rohton ./ obbe rædfæste wæron ./ 
XXAT.44 Pet he abugan sceolde 
to his manrædene / gif he rohte his feores ./ 
(In this pair, the verbal repetition is balanced against the substanti- 
val contrast.) 
XXXV.138 and mid mislicum witum het hi gewitnian oð dead ./ 
gif hi noldon geofrian bam arwurëum godum ./ 
XXXV.308 and he het mid graman his heahgerefan geniman 
crisantum and darian . and acwellan hi mid witum ./ 
gif hi noldon offrian bam arleasum godum ./ 
(In this pair, only the alliterating adjective varies in the gif clauses.) 


The verb her in the HC of all but the XXXII example (which is a 
message) reflects the temporal authority of the persecutor over the 
saint, and the last minute modification of the F gif clause seems 
to be tacked on, without expectation of the condition’s being ful- 
filled. In IX.69, the verb behet is also used as a threat, though it 
is more usual in the bribe series: 


IIL365 and bebet him sceattes / gif he mid his scyncrefte 
him bet mæden mihte gemacian to wife ./ 
vn.21 Da brohte se cnikt to dam clenan mædene . 


deorwuröa gimmes . and woruldlice glencga ./ 
and behet hire welan / gif heo wolde hine ./ 
XX.21 Pet se cyning ecfrid him oft behete mycel 
on lande and on feo ./ gif he leran mihte 
zöeldryöe his gebeddan ./ Pet heo bruce his 
synscipes ./ 
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XXV.169 behet Pam anum cnapum (be ber cucu wes ba git) 

mycele woruldæhta / gif he wolde him abugan / 
Apart from the neutral character in XX, the speaker in all the pre- 
ceding examples is a bad character, and together these threat/bribe 
expressions comprise just over one-third of the InS examples of F 
gif clauses. Two more, expressed rather differently, still carry the 
concept: in X1.57, flattery and covert threat are combined, and in 
XIX.45 the threat is conveyed in a negative conditional clause 
introduced by butan. 

The audience of these threat/bribe speeches would recognise the 
convention whereby the final condition is in effect impossible for 
the saint, and would expect a scornful rejection of that condition; 
interest, then, focuses upon the diction used to present threat or 
bribe (or both), and its inherent worthlessness as regards the saint. 

The basic situation is presented also in DS, mostly in P gif 
examples, still with the bad character speaking: 

IV.257 Pa asende se casere Pisne cwide ongean ./ 

gif Iulianus burhwunad mid his geferum on Pysum ./ 

nim fela tunnan / and do hi Per on innan ./ 

onæl hi siddan ealle oðrum mannum to bysne ./ 

And gif he burh his drycræft bet fyr adwascan 

meg ./ 

gewitna hi ealle / loca hu bu wyle ./ 
VIL99 Hiyst minum rede ./ gif ðu lufast megöhad ./ 

bet du gebuge mid biggengum . hraëe . 

to bere gydenan uesta ./ be galnysse onscunad ./ 
XI.92 Ge sceolan habban æt me . wyrdmyntas and 

sceattas ./ 

gif ge urum godum offrian wyllad ./ 

Gif ge bonne beod Pwyre to Pisum / 

ge beod geunwuröode ./ and eac gewitnode ./ 
XIX.66 Gif ðu Pees ecan lifes gesælbe habban wylt ./ 

Ponne ne scealt du elcian / bet du offrige 

Pam mærum godum . mid mycelre underdeodnysse ./ 
XXIV.33 Beorgad eowrum gebyrdum ./ and bugaë to urum 

godum ./ 

and geoffriad him lac ./ Pat ge lybban magon ./ 

gif ge bis ne doë ./ eow sceolon deor abitan ./ 
XXIX.226 Sisinnius da cwæd ./ secgab / gif ge willaö (gif= 

‘whether’) 

Pam casere gehyrsumian . and on his godas 

gelyfan ./ 
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gif ge bonne nellaë ./ nelle ic leng mid wordum 

ac mid heardum swinglum his hæsa eow cyôan ./ 
XXXIL52 Nu het he be dælan Pine digelan goldhordas . 

and binra yldrena gestreon ardlice wid hine ./ 

and bu beo his underkyning ./ gif ðu cucu beon 

wylt / 
These examples comprise half tte DS examples in the P and F 
groups spoken by a bad character”, and such a high proportion is 
significant, since this particular confrontation is a key hagiographi- 
cal motif. Though some terms are repeated from the InS group, such 
as bugan, offrian, godas, there is much variation, not only in 
the diction but also in the placement of the threat/bribe, whether 
in apodosis or protasis, and in the positioning of the gif clause. In 
general, however, the DS examples are more dramatic and vivid 
than those in InS, and this is elso true of the small group of 
instances where the saints speak of the tortures to be inflicted by 
their judges, for from them the reference is a taunt, as in IV.205, 
1V.267, VIL.115, VII1.85, XX V.96, and XXXI.88*, 

The group as a whole differs from the ‘belief’ series in that the 
gif clause itself does not usually contain the threat/bribe, and is 
not then as central to the concept, though it often gives the condi- 
tion related to that threat/bribe; it is thus only an adjunct to the 
main concept being presented, and placement is not as important 
as diction, and even in F position the gif clause does not undercut 
the preceding apodosis as striking y as in the ‘belief’ series. Indeed, 
the feature that stands out about the group tends to be the choice 
between DS and InS, where the preference for InS for the bad 
character serves to weaken his impact and, given the nature of what 
he says, to minimise his importance, so that he does not over- 
shadow the good character. 

In general the interaction of diction and syntax is always import- 
ant in creating the effect of language, and a stylist such as Ælfric 
is well aware of this, though in his handling of the gif clause one 
may be subordinated to the other because of the exigencies of 
grammar (with the HC which is itself a subordinate clause usually 
causing the F position) or form (with the length and position of the 
gif clause correlating with the two half-lines of the verse line in 
LS); but stylistic considerations (including the choice between DS 
and InS for good and bad characters) also play their part, with a 
preference for position being allied with the presentation of alterna- 
tives or complementation, while the expression of the ‘belief’ 
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concept illustrates the primacy of syntax, the expression of the 
‘threat/bribe’ concept the primacy of diction. 


NOTES 


led. W. W. Skeat, Early English Text Society, 0.8. 76, 82, 94, 114, London, 
1881-1900; hereafter referred to as LS, with the number of the Life and the 
line number of that edition used to indicate the opening of a relevant 
quotation. The slash (, is used to mark clause boundaries, because of the 
relevance of their relationship. 

2Some clauses introduced by gif carry the sense ‘whether’ (two are cited 
in what follows), others have a purely causal sense, as noted by E, M. 
Liggins in The Expression of Causal Relationship in Old English Prose, 
unpub. diss., University of London, 1955, when they state a fact not a 
hypothesis. 

3 An example is VIII.137: he mag (gif he wyle .) mıhtelice me gehælan. 

4 This depends on whether ‘mid pe pet’ is a prepositional phrase and con- 
Junction, or a compound conjunction. V.150 contains another ambiguous 
example which can be classed as both P and F, 

5 Jussive and optative subjunctives are classed as imperative-equivalents. 

8P and F positions are illustrated, but not the interpolated position. 

7 The text used 18 that of the Legenda Aurea cited by G. H. Gerould in his 
chapter on ‘The Second Nun’s Prologue and Tale’ in Sources and Ana- 
logues of Chaucers Canterbury Tales, ed. W. F. Bryan and G. Dempster, 
London, 1941, 

8Cf., eg. J. C. Pope, Homilies of Afric. A Supplementary Collection, 
EETS 259-260, London, 1967-8, Intro. p. 150. 

Cf. P. A. M. Clemoes, ‘Ælfric’, m Continuations and Beginnings, ed. E. G. 
Stanley, London, 1966 p. 187. I have preferred the term ‘half-line’ through- 
out this study. 

10, In this example, the first gif is not functionally a true conditional, but a 
‘whether’ clause, 

u The source, 1 Kings 18.21, has ‘si Dominus est Deus, sequimini eum: si 
autem Baal, sequimini illum.’ Ælfric has followed it in his positioning, but 
has enhanced the parallelism. 

2, In XXVIII 146, a contrast between se gep)ldiga man and se yrsigenda wer 
1s carried by a gif clause and its HC, without a second gif clause being 
included. ` 

B, The placement of the gif clauses corresponds to the placement of the si 
clauses in Leviticus 26.3ff in the Vulgate, and the gif clauses in the OE 
Heptateuch. 

ih There are two further examples, 1.234, XXV.61, where one clause is not 
formally a gif clause, though the function ıs to provide a complementary 
aspect 

15, The placement of the gif clauses is as in the Vulgate version of Romans 
12.20. 

1, The boundaries of direct speech (including letters quoted verbatim) are 
clear-cut; there are problems about what to include (and exclude) in indirect 
speech, especially since Ælfric uses such a wide range of methods of pre- 
senting speech indirectly In general, only those examples where the actual 
speech can be fairly easily deduced are included. 
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Y It is rare for a gif clause to precede a subordinate clause HC, and there 
are only 4 examples of P gif clauses in InS. 

3, Cf. Rosemary Woolf, ‘Saints’ Lives’, in Continuations and Beginnings. 
op. cit. 

1, This is approximate because of the uncertainty about the borderline 
between neutral and bad-become-good characters. 

* Cf. Ruth Waterhouse, ‘Ælfric's use of discourse in some saints’ lives’, in 
Anglo-Saxon England 5, Cambridge, 1976. Bernadette Moloney’s ‘Another 
Look at Ælfric’s Use of Discourse in Some Saints’ Lives’, English Studies 
63 (1982), 13-19, came into my hands when the final draft of this study was 
complete; her additional work has provided a valuable supplement to my 
original material, though she has ignored some crucial points, which tends 
to weaken her conclusions; for instance, it is only possible to slant indirect 
speech, and Ælfric uses a whole range of presentation for indirect speech, 
from the most basic to free indirect speech, and the quality as well as the 
quantity of the changes he makes to his source needs to be considered in 
assessing their effect. In addition, the consistency of the changes made to a 
large number of disparate sources suggests that, even if he only occasionally 
alters his source (and taking the qualitative aspect into account), overall he 
has a clear purpose in mind which 1s both dramatic and moralistic (and 
Miss Moloney’s separation of the two seems to ignore their intimate inter- 
relationship). 

21, A further example, VI. 30, is DS within DS, and in a convoluted sentence 
the condition applies to two different situations, and can be classed as both 
P and F, since both the receiving of the gifts and the granting depend on 
belief. 

®This might, however, apply to the XXI example. 

#3, See above, p. 6. 

=, Probably in context, V.266 also carries the challenge about belief, though 
the saint is talking to one who is later converted. 

% They are only a small proportion of all DS examples, and are far out- 
numbered by speeches by good characters. 

%, There are three more examples (XXXII.78, XXXIV.131 with two) where 
the comment is made not to the persecutor but about the threat or the 
possible consequences, There are three comparable examples in InS (V.336, 
XXIX.109, VL211), the first two with an interpolated gif clause, the third 
with a P gif clause, 
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THE predominating critical approach to the poetry of Robert 
Graves has been psychological and biographical but there is good 
reason to suspect this approach. Graves himself dispenses with the 
scholar’s adherence to chronology and development and considers 
his poems a record of the more intense moments of experience! 
In an interview with the Paris Review he stated that: 


. The historical sequence of a man’s poems has a general resem- 
blance to the order in which they are written. Yet often one 
writes a poem a long time before, or long after, a thing happens.? 


‘In addition Graves is also convinced that true poetry is inspired by 
the Muse. It is not, therefore, strictly a poet’s own production. 
Rather the poet is the privileged agent of the Muse: 


Whenever a poem reads memorably, this is almost always be- 
cause a living Muse has directed its need and, however individual 
the poet’s choice of words and rhythms, impressed her secret 
image on them. If such an image is unapparent, I question the 
poem’s validity, which prevents me from ever feeling the least 
authorial pride. Who can regard himself as the originator of 
lines which move readers no less than he was himself moved to 
write them? Granted, numerous poems of simple male parentage 
(the Apollonian sort) are widely honoured; but they do not 
concern me.? 


The early poem ‘Rocky Acres’ bears out these views. The style 
is deliberately anti-romantic and is awkward, abrupt, and almost 
staccato in rhythm, and the language is deliberately earthy and 
unembellished in order to reflect the content of the poem. That 
content is conveyed through a description of a landscape behind 
Harlech, a town where Graves spent some childhood vacations. 
It is a harsh craggy country of hills and moors, patrolled by buz- 
zards, and virtually empty of life. The second stanza specifies the 
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pitiless death and fear, symbolized by the buzzard, with a degree 
of visual accuracy that is part of Graves’s best poems. Following 
this description the third and fourth stanzas present its wider 
meaning: 


Time has never journeved to this lost land, 
Crakeberry and heather bloom ou: of date. 


This reference would be a casual one but for Graves’s interest in 
the timeless element of poetic thinking. The botanical accuracy of 
description is also worth noting because it establishes a point of 
some importance. In an interview by The Listener Graves was 
questioned about the actual existence of crakeberry and observed: 


Crakeberry grows up on the hills behind Harlech—I don’t know 
anywhere else where it grows. In 1929 I went to live in Majorca, 
and I chose a place which was as near as possible to the scenery 
I was accustomed to in Harlech: the same grey rocks, and 
looking over the sea.* 


This observation indicates the significance this particular country- 
side has for Graves: it is not mere landscape but is symbolic of 
certain values. The fourth stanza, indeed, demonstrates this: 


Yet this is my country, beloved by me best, 

The first land that rose from Chaos and the Flood, 
Nursing no valleys for comfort or rest, 

Trampled by no shod hooves, bought with no blood. 


The ‘country’ is one of timeless values characterized by death; a 
primordial, original and fundamental country, undiminished by 
the derivative values of a civilizetion of ‘shod hooves’ and wars. 
Its constant endurance as a semi-divine value is indicated by the 
reference to the Biblical Creation. Hence it is a 


Sempiternal country whose barrows have stood 
Stronghold for demigods when on earth they go, 
Terror for fat burghers on far plains below. 


The power of this country, which now appears to be a way of 
being and thinking, is presented simultaneously in the terror it 
causes the burghers and in the su-vival of the pre-historic barrows. 
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These references harden the earlier indications of the life-giving 
power of death for those who can face it (but its naked horror to 
those who cannot), and restress the timeless nature of the prim- 
ordial values as being outside of the derivative logic of space and 
time. Hence Graves’s use of the word ‘demigods’ to describe the 
true inhabitants of this original country. À demigod is the offspring 
of a God and a mortal and is therefore an appropriate image of 
the pre-dualistic unity of man and his world. It is also an image 
reflecting on the modern world which rejects such mythological 
significance. It implies an original, ontological value since degraded. 

Several methodological points relevant to earlier criticism of 
Graves can now be made. The interpretation offered is morally 
neutral and concentrates on a metaphysical content which contrasts 
with the psychological interpretation offered by Michael Kirkham, 
Graves’s most acknowledged critic to date. Kirkham argues that 
the poem provides ‘an objective correlative’ which completely 
transforms ‘the neurasthenic experiences’ of Graves.® He calls the 
landscape of the poem a ‘moral landscape’ and links it to Graves’s 
personal situation at the time of the poem’s publication in the 
immediate post-war years. He describes the proud gods as ‘reign- 
ing over the submerged areas of [Graves’s] consciousness’® and 
concludes: 


Evidently he is trying to overcome the terror of being a victim 
by identifying himself with the ruling powers that are responsible 
for this cruelty; and the psychological dishonesty of such a 
course accounts for the moral unpleasantness of the position he 
has adopted and for the implausibility of the triumphant tone. I 
have already referred to this tone as declamatory; 1 would fur- 
ther characterize it as stident and in parts bullying and gloating.’ 


These judgements, I believe, are inconsistent with the strict mean- 
ing of the images and tone of the poem as I have analyzed it. It is 
Kirkham’s autobiographical, chronological and psychological ap- 
proach which has encouraged his questionable conclusions. 

The difficulties of such an approach can be further seen by 
looking at a Jater poem, ‘Gardener’ (from Poems 1926-30) which 
is closely related to ‘Rocky Acres’ in approach. The first stanza 
of the poem indicates that beauty and fruitfulness do not necessarily 
issue from order and tidiness but from a law of their own. The 
stanza insists that the gardener did not deliberately cultivate 
crooked beauty but instead his poor eyesight contributed to the 
random result: 
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Loveliest flowers, though crooked in their border, 
And glorious fruit, dangling from ill-pruned boughs— 
Be sure the gardener had not eye enough 

To wheel a barrow between the broadest gates 
Without a clumsy scraping. 


Yet the gardener is not a clumsy simpleton: he knows with the 
surety of his own experience that certain laws exist which are 
superior to those of order, tidiness and logic. This he expresses 
appropriately in mythopoetic terms by speaking of the guidance 
of a guardian-angel of the garden. Yet such an expression also 
exposes him to ridicule from the imperceptive majority who live 
only by the derivative laws of logic and order: 


None could think it simple awkwardness; 

And when he stammered of a garden-guardian, 
Said the smooth lawns came by angelic favour, 
The pinks and pears in spite of his own blunders, 
They budged at this conceit. 


The final stanza affırms the gardener’s way of thinking: 


Well, he had something, though he called it nothing— 
An ass’s wit, a hairy-belly shrewdness 

That would appraise the intentions of an angel 

By the very yard-stick of his own confusion 

And bring the most to pess. 


It is crucial to note here that it is by his not-knowing in the 
ordinary sense (that is, by his ignorance of rational conceptualiz- 
ation and lineal ordering of thoughts) that the gardener is able to 
appraise the qualitatively different order which produces such 
defiant beauty. His yard stick, his source of measurement, is 
precisely an ignorance of concertualization and logic. As such the 
gardener is the agent of the different order but one to which natural 
beauty belongs. An ‘ass’s wit’ and a ‘hairy-belly shrewdness’ in- 
deed suggest a possible connection with Priapus, the ugly, hirsute 
child of Aphrodite, and also Dionysus who is a gardener and 
carries a pruning knife.® Priapus has huge genitals indicating his 
natural fertility and the ass is connected to him by being a common 
symbol of lust.® Furthermore, Dionysus is connected with the ass- 
eared Set, the pre-dynastic chief of all gods in Egypt.’® If such 
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connections are substantial then the zardener has the definitive 
mark of divinity to indicate the superiority of his approach to those 
who would deride him. 

This a-logical world which Graves isolates is the frequent sub- 
ject of his poems. It is not set in opposition to the world of logic 
(therefore it is not il-logical); rather it exceeds and sets the ground 
for that derivative opposition because it is itself ontologically ante- 
cedent to the customary dualisms of the ontic world. Such an 
ontologically preceding world accords with the triadic pattern 
worked out by Graves in his theoretical writings, particularly 
Poetic Unreason where he proposes a pre-conscious level of 
thought. The ontological exceeds and simultanecusly accommo- 
dates the dualistic worlds (in fact, is present only in and through 
the derived, ontic worlds). 

This is not perhaps an easy point, but the well known early 
poem ‘Alice’ can help to explain it. Alice, who is significantly 
described as ‘that prime heroine of our nation’, climbs from the 
stuffy world of Victorian routine, through the mirror into the 
inverted world of the looking-glass. What she sees there does not. 
however, surprise her. She has already discovered the principle of 
relativity in her imagination: 


She being of a speculative bent 

Had long foreshadowed something of the kind, 
Asking herself: ‘Suppose I stood behind 

And viewed the fireplace of Their drawirg-room 
From hearthrug level, why must I assume 

That what I’d see would need to correspond 
With what I now see? And the rooms bevond?’ 


This question Alice has posed for herself contains a consideration of 
perspective. In the usual way of considering it vision has two poles 
of the observed and the observer. It is a matter of common-sense 
(though not commonly appreciated for all that) that an alteration 
of the horizon of the observer also alters what is observed. Ex- 
pressed as a general principle this means that wAat is seen is al 
least partly determined by how it is seen; in other words, method 
is constitutive of content. In Alice’s question is implied an instinc- 
tive understanding of this active role of the observer and the in- 
fluence of his method of seeing upon what is seen. Alice in her 
own way knows that the object is consituted by the subject. 
Finding her questions answered by her current experience of an 
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altered perspective, Alice then decides to play the chess-game. 
Implicit in this decision is her understanding that the looking-glass 
world, too, is the actively constituted result of what is merely one 
intentional perspective. By mastering the chess game she shows her 
grasp of its logic, but her ‘greater feat’ is her philosophical accem- 
modation of the contrary worlds she has experienced; that is, she 
understands both the looking-glass world with its peculiar logic, 
and the Victorian world with its sonventional logic. Neither world 
negates the other; both have validity. Yet while neither of the two 
worlds has precedence over the other on an abstract level, on the 
emotional level of the poem a moral distinction is implied. The 
words describing the Victorian world of the ‘usual’ three perspec- 
tives indicate that it is ‘dull’ and ‘routine’ and limited, its limitation 
being presented in the final section of the poem where it is shown 
to end at death in contrast to the other world which encompasses 
the secret geographies of death, and dreams and fantasy: 


it came to the dead end 
Where empty hearses turn about; thereafter 
Begins that lubberland of dream and laughter, 
The red-and-white-flower-spangled hedge, the grass 
Where Apuleius pastured his Gold Ass, 
Where young Gargantua made whole holiday... . 


At the heart of the poem, then, we reach this interesting and subtle 
point: it is not the actual world of the looking-glass which teaches 
Alice because that world results from merely one perspective which 
is not higher per se than any other, Instead, what teaches Alice is 
the experience of an expanded consciousness which is capable of 
many perspectives. She knows that alternative worlds derive from 
alternative perspectives. 

It is in this regard that the otherwise puzzling references to 
Apuleius and Rabelais can be explained. In his Introduction to his 
translation of Apuleius’s The Golden Ass Graves asked: 


Why did Apuleius choose to write in this eccentric style? For 
the same reason that Rabelais did. The parallel is close. Both 
were priests—pious, lively, exceptionally learned, provincial 
priests—who found that the popular tale gave them a wider field 
for their descriptions of contemporary morals and manners, 
punctuated by philosophical asides, than any more respectable 
literary form." 
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The significance of these two writers therefore, is found not so 
much in the moral content of their teaching but in the method of 
their teaching. That method is, in fact, synonymous with the con- 
tent of their teaching. They create an active happening of expanded 
consciousness in the same way as Alice’s experience. 

Finally, the poem conveys that the essential lesson of Alice’s 
experience is her learning that there are limitations to any system 
of logic: 


Though a secure and easy reference 

Between Red Queen and Kitten could be found— 
She made no false assumption on that ground 

(A trap in which the scientist would fall) 

That queens and kittens are identical. 


Alice could have identified the Red Queen of the looking-glass 
world as a projection of the kitten that preceded her through the 
glass as a common-sense scientist would have done. But crucially 
she refrains from such false assumption. 

To sum up. The poem presents two worlds, each self-consistent, 
neither being superior to the other. The Victorian world—the 
ordinary, tired world of rationality—is limited, however, because 
of its exclusive perspective. Although the multiple worlds of dream, 
fantasy of death are not in themselves superior, being likewise the 
product of a perspective, to experience them involves one in an 
expansion of consciousness. Ontologically antecedent to both (or 
any) worlds, it seems, is a unified comprehension which is capable 
of sustaining all such derivative worlds. Attaining self-awareness 
of this comprehension is the real triumph of Alice’s insight. 

It is important to recognise the particular nature of this triumph 
in order to avoid an exclusive identification of the poet’s perspec- 
tive with the perspective of the looking-glass world, as Michael 
Kirkham for example does.'? His tacit identification is inaccurate 
because Graves explicitly points out that the looking-glass world 
has its own limitations of logic. Kirkham’s conclusion that the 
poem has the ‘slightly irresponsible air’ of a ‘relativist standpoint’? 
is also incorrect. Alice’s insight is not limited to relativity, for rela- 
tivity is a basic insight which may have been new to science but 
has long been recognised by poetic thinking. Graves is making no 
‘monstrous claim’ for Alice’s insight ‘that she was, for instance, an 
earlier Einstein”, rather her real power is her intuitive grasp of 
the ontological ground which such a relativity must lead to— 
hence she makes no false assumptions. 
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This argument may seem rather precious but Graves has com- 
mented that the poem enunciafes the mathematical theory of 
parity.!® The theory of parity deals with the mathematical trans- 
formation that converts the abstract expression for an object or 
process into its mirror image. Foz example, a slowly spinning ball 
seen in a mirror image has even parity because the image can be 
super-imposed on the ball without disparity (a fast spinning ball 
gives the opposite impression); the image of a left-handed glove 
has odd parity because in a mirror it looks like a right-handed 
glove. Graves doesn’t distinguish odd or even parity in his com- 
ments, rather his point is that the looking-glass world is a strict 
mirror reflection of the Victorian world. This, of course, implies 
in turn that the two worlds are fundamentally united in parity. The 
fact that in the theory of nuclear physics sub-atomic particles can 
be expressed mathematically by changing to their negatives all the 
variables that signify position in space (amounting to a reflection 
in a mirror image), provides further evidence for the poem’s 
claim that values are interchangeable. ‘Alice’, therefore, gives fur- 
ther evidence of an ontological concern which is not accessible to 
a simple psychological interpreta‘ion. 

Several others of Graves’s poems show the same questioning of 
the exclusive perspective of logic and rationality. ‘The Next Time’ 
from Poems 1926-30, for example, begins with a technique which 
is integral to the content of the poem. It starts casually in mid- 
sentence, thereby enacting the ceatral metaphor of the poem which 
portrays life as a railway journey in transit. Such a journey lacks 
the neat lineal logic of a beginning or ending: 


And that inevitable accident 
On the familiar journzy—-roughlv reckoned 

By miles and shillings—in a cramped compartment 
Between a first hereafter and a second? 


The life-journey is normally rzckoned in the substantial logics 
of objective space-time and wordly success which together conspire 
to conceal life’s temporal nature. Miles are an arbitrary division of 
‘space, money is likewise an arbitrary assessment of transactional 
value, and the first ‘hereafter’ and the second is an arbitrarily se- 
quential measurement of the phenomenon of time-present by the 
standard of time-past. These conventions are, however, questioned 
in the second stanza: 


And when we passengers are given two hours, 
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The wheels failing once more of Somewhere-Nowhere, 
To climb out, stretch our legs and pick wild flowers— 
Suppose that this time I elect to stay there? 


‘Somewhere-Nowhere’ indicates the profound ambiguity of logic. 
It posits a scheme wherein value is given (‘Somewhere’) but it is 
itself an arbitrary standard considering the complexity of life (‘No- 
where’). The sudden action that breaks the pattern is deliberately 
crystallized as the romantic image of picking wild flowers, for that 
is a reference to a nature which is wider and more beautiful and 
potentially more meaningful than logic would allow. 

Graves has several times argued that for the Greeks who origin- 
ally propagated it logic 


.... meant no more than ‘verbalization’, the power of thinking 
in an ordered sequence of words, rather than in direct imagery, 
sound and sensation, as animals do. Since, however, most words 
are no more than increasingly abstract generalizations, they can 
never convey the full, singular essence of any particular object, 
feeling or happening. . . . Moreover, Greek logic came to be 
used as a means of forcing opinions on the listener by arranging 
words in such a sequence that their conclusion seemed uncon- 
tradictable; not letting the victim realize how insecure these 
generalizations were if compared with whatever act, fact or 
experience they were verbalizing.'® 


We can now notice a certain irony contained in the title of the 
poem. The ‘next time’ can mean the following moment in a series, 
a reading that is consistent with the logic of space-time; but ‘next’ 
can also mean something immediately preceding in rank suggesting 
a different order of time which precedes the derivative logic of 
space-time. The poem thereby sustains a clever, and very likely 
deliberate, ambiguity. ; 
So Graves is opposed to logic, but surely logic is necessary in 
our world? Graves does, in fact, recognize logic to have great 
power, as the poem ‘Sea-Side’ acknowledges when it recognizes. 
that logic is a necessary and inevitable operation of the mind which 
must categorize and undertake the relative measurement and 
arrangement of parts. Logic is therefore a universal principle 
wherever there is humanity. The mind naturally discovers relation- 
ships such as the mutual dependence of sea and sand as in this 
poem, or the relationship of the left foot to the right. However, 
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Graves’s point is that the schematic interpretations arrived at there- 
by have the unfortunate power to override and hide the unique 
character of any phenomenon, and this is seen in the poem by the 
mathematical subverting of ‘the one’ into units, or ‘twos’: 


Into a gentle wildness and confusion, 
Of here and there, of one and everyone, 
Of windy sandhills by an unkempt sea, 
Came two and two in search of syrametry, 
Found symmetry of two in sea and sand, 
In left foot, right foot. left hand and 

right hand. 


By a neat metaphysical conceit wherein Graves finds an equiva- 
lence between the mathematical process of logic and reproductive 
coupling, the universality and also the treachery of the operation 
of logic is indicated. In reproductive coupling the ‘beast with two 
backs’ becomes one (in flesh) and yet increases (by conception) 
the potentiality for further couplings: 


The beast with two backs is a single beast, 
Yet by his love of singleness increased 
To two and two and :wo and two again. 


When it is generalized this metaphor indicates an irrevocably 
humanized world, that is, a world penetrated by consciousness and 
thus mentally categorized, a world already interpreted and classi- 
fied. This happens not just in a verbal way but is also evident in 
the geographical patterning of the world into land-holdings and 
crop-divisions (lines 10-11) which reflect the mental process. None- 
theless, the sea, which is representative of the original and untamed 
natural principles, views with horror the final absurdity of the 
tenement houses: 


rows of houses coupling, back to back, 
While love smokes from their common chimney-stack 
With two-four-eight-sixteenish single same 
Re-registration of the duple name. 


This poem faces us with an interesting dilemma which will con- 
tinually resurface in Graves. The functioning of logic is inescapable 
and universal but is yet an imposition. It is not the final word 
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because original, undivided Nature continues to function some- 
where behind it. Where, Graves does not answer, but ‘Sea-Side’ 
very cleverly suggests, in the parting of the sea, that undivided 
Nature is itself the progenitor of logic. 

The content of this poem therefore brings us before many of the 
issues which concern Graves. In the first place logic is seen to 
pre-empt, and thereby appropriate beforehand the phenomena of 
experience. Secondly, the singleness of experience can only be 
approached through a phenomenological sort of thinking which 
preserves the phenomena. Thirdly, this phenomenological ap- 
proach in turn suggests an ontological source for all subsequent 
divisions. 

Several of the early poems also deal with the role of language 
in creating the dualism of logic which obscures the ontological 
foundations of experience. ‘The Cool Web’ is one example. 

The first stanza indicates the direct exposure to experience, un- 
refined by words or concepts, which children undergo. By contrast, 
the second stanza indicates the inevitable process of conceptualiz- 
ation, logic and speech which adults employ. They eventually 
impose a subjective meaning on their world—an ironical process 
considering the objective means by which they do this. Eventually 
they so dilute the intensity of the original primal contact of the 
unity of ‘being-in-the-world’ that a death-in-life of separation from 
their world occurs: 


There’s a cool web of language winds us in, 
Retreat from too much joy or too much fear: 
We grow sea-green at last and coldly die 

In brininess and volubility. 


It has been in order to create and protect the self—the defined and 
isolated subject—that language has been so employed. The final 
stanza suggests this self-defining process could be reversed and 
primal contact again established but that the intensity released 
thereby would result in madness and self-destruction, or ‘death’ 
in that way: . 


But if we let our tongues lose self-possession, 
Throwing off language and its watery clasp 
Before our deatlı instead of when death comes, 
Facing the wide glare of the children’s day, 
Facing the rose, the dark sky and the drums, 
We shall go mad no doubt and die that way. 
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The ending of the poem is again deliberately ambiguous. It appears 
to caution against the naked contact of a relationship undivided 
by language, and thereby to give support to language on one level. 
Yet the emotional force of the poem has all the time worked 
against that by arguing that language is a web trapping us, and 
compelling us to break free; worse, that it is a watery drowning 
compelling us to swim. The seeraing reversal of the ending line 
must therefore serve a subtler purpose, which is to create the 
essential ambiguity which lies at the core of experience. We are 
reminded of the inevitability and necessity of language, but it is 
an ironic reminder for that reminder is conveyed precisely in 
words which are mere words, that is, words that are divorced from 
the emotional impact of the poem. That emotional impact insinu- 
ates the opposite: that we must not let language dominate beyond 
its licence. The poem therefore ends as it began in its title—with 
appropriately circular ambiguity; words work against meaning but 
also simultaneously for it; there is both a trapping web but also 
a ‘cool web’ of comfort. 

Once again critical interpretation has not paid attention to this 
essential ambiguity. Douglas Day, for example, argues that the 
poem has a ‘pessimistic conclusion’ typical of Graves in the 
Twenties;!7 and Michael Kirkham sees it as an attempt to answer 
the debate of whether poetry should be written out of unceasing 
emotional stress or from the scandpoint of intellectual detach- 
ment.'® Both critics fail to appreciate the consistently ontological 
concern of Graves which prevents that kind of psychological and 
biographical interpretation. 

Another poem treating the potential power of language and 
conceptualization to pervert original thinking is ‘In Broken Images’. 
It is a poem which is ‘metaphysical’ in the sense defined by Eliot 
of uniting thought and emotion.” It operates by a set of contrasts 
between two characters who represent two different ways of think- 
ing—inauthentic and authentic thinking. It begins: 


He is quick, thinking in clear images; 
I am slow, thinking in broken images. 


The clear images represent decisively defined concepts with sharp 
edges, rapidly and confidently formulated; the broken images rep- 
resent a process of less assertive zonceptualization which tentatively 
remains faithful to the mysterious nature of experience. Implied in 
these two contrasting ways of tainking is a difference of stance— 
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‘he’ is assertively standing-over, ‘I’ is receptively standing-under 
(‘understanding’): 


He becomes dull trusting to his clear images; 
I become sharp, mistrusting my broken images. 


Despite the assertive speed and clarity of his conceptual formula- 
tions ‘he’ becomes dull because of his belief in the inevitable truth 
of his concepts, which replace the experience thet inspired them. 
Though a map is not the territory it abstractly represents, for ‘he’ 
the map becomes the territory and his reference is now only to the 
map and not to experience. By contrast ‘I’ does not trust his 
tentative conceptualizing, being aware of its deceptive capacity, and 
consequently he returns to the experience (or the territory itself), 
becoming responsively humbled by its repetition: 


Trusting his images, he assumes their relevance; 
Mistrusting my images, I question their relevance. 


Because ‘he’ believes in his concepts and thereby in the world view 
they contribute he derives value from them. By contrast, ‘I’ does 
not accept his concepts, and thereby questions their valuative place 
in a projected scheme of things. 

The next two stanzas are the most difficult, but provide the 
central distinctions: 


Assuming their relevance, he assumes the fact; 
Questioning their relevance, I question the fact. 
When the fact fails him, he questions his senses; 
When the fact fails me, I approve my senses. 


‘He’ assumes the relevance of his concepts and from this that they 
are factual, that is, that they have objective validity. In stanza four 
the word ‘assumes’ is the key word. ‘To assume’ is to take upon 
oneself, to adopt. This has been his process: ‘he’ has adopted a 
world view and concepts that fit it. But, ‘to assume’ has the added 
meaning of: ‘to lay claim to, to usurp, to pretend to possess, to 
stimulate’ (Webster's Third International). The implication of this 
is that ‘he’ has usurped experience: he has in his concepts simu- 
lated, that is, replaced by a copy, the root experience. On top of 
these meanings ‘assume’ has a further, technical application in 
logic: meaning to add the minor premise in a syllogism. This it 
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seems Graves also intends: ‘he’ has made assumptions which are 
inconsistent even with his own laws of logic. 

By virtue of his assumptions ‘he’ puts faith in a world of facts, 
of objectively verifiable data. This has been the result of his 
assumption of a Cartesian framework or a res extensa, capable of 
objective validation. When such validation is not forthcoming—as 
it cannot be because Cartesian dualism is a distortion of original 
unified experience—then ‘he’ is driven to question his senses. The 
senses which are the Cartesian vehicles for objective knowledge 
‘he’ views as mechanical mediums of communication. 

By contrast ‘I’ assumes no such Cartesian divided world, and 
his senses are correspondingly different. He is not restricted within 
a subject-object dualism but recognises the mutual dependency of 
subject and object. His senses are not mechanical but active, hence 
the meaning of the senses is radically different for the two repre- 
sentative characters. The failure of ‘fact’ does not lead ‘I’ to cen- 
sure his senses. Rather the facts for ‘I’ are not objectively existent 
(as ‘out there’) and the confusicn, or inconsistency of fact, only 
leads him to an affirmative awareness of his subjectively con- 
stituting role in the process of knowledge. The Socratic conclusion 
of the poem therefore comes as nc surprise: 


He continues quick and dull in his clear images; 
I continue slow and sharp in my broken images. 
He in a new confusion of his understanding; 
Tina new understanding of my confusion. 


Once again the response of the critics to this poem is instructive. 
Douglas Day, who is possibly distracted by his literary critic’s 
interest in influences, finds the poem to be the most Laura Riding- 
like poem written by Graves and hence an example of ‘purely 
intellectual argument’. It shows, he believes, a ‘total abstraction’ 
marking it as ‘uncharacteristic’? of Graves. Certainly the argument 
is very abstract and Riding-like but it is questionable whether it is 
‘purely intellectual’, The cadence of the last line suddenly injects 
the feeling that has always lain there: the difference between the 
two characters in the poem cannot, finally, be conducted on the 
abstract level. ‘He’ is a distasteful character and his qualities are 
atrogance and dogmatism. The poem has brought about a clever 
reversal from the seeming approval of ‘he’ in the first stanza to a 
marked rejection of his methods and manner by the end of the 
poem. The feelingful level in the thought of ‘I’ is also slowly 
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conveyed. It is not apparent anywhere on the surface level of the 
argument of the poem— which is conducted in an abstract fashion 
—but pondering ‘Ts’ intellectual distinctions requires a feelingful 
response similar to his. Admittedly the poem remains heavily 
conditioned by its method of argument but I see it as having a 
more concrete bite—once the characters are realized—than Day 
would concede. 

Ronaid Hayman also seems astray when he comments that the 
poem ‘is quite haphazard, its only incentive to go seems to be the 
hope of finding chances to echo phrases or balance their opposites 
against them’. This, I believe, is quite obviously wrong if one 
follows the argument and its implications closely. Hayman con- 
cludes that the poem has ‘no moral or social or political message’? 
and that is has ‘no virtues but its pattern, its poise, its virtuosity 
with words’. ‘In Broken Images’ is, in fact, an interesting test 
case for evaluating Graves. It is not especially necessary to have a 
detailed knowledge of the exact metaphysical background of 
Graves’s thinking because the kind of self-awareness argued for in 
the poem, especially awareness of the intellectual presuppositions 
of Western-style rational thinking, can be attained by consideration 
of any number of intellectual or cultural alternatives, the popular 
Zen Buddhism for example. 

The poems so far discussed have presented a dimensionally dif- 
ferent kind of knowledge from that which dominates ordinary 
thinking. Yet Graves is best known for his love poems. What is the 
relationship between love and this different knowledge? 

‘The Finding of Love’ provides a suitable introduction because 
it indicates both the wider significance of love and also something 
of its central ambivalence. Love is seen as the procreating, regen- 
erative principle of Nature, emerging hke the seasons in a cyclical 
patteın 'ıvolving its seeming ‘opposite’, death: 


Pale at first and cold, 

Like wizard’s lily-bloom 
Conjured from the glcom, 
Like torch of glow-worm seen 
Through grasses shining green 
By children half in fright... 


The imagistic identification of love’s arrival with the unfurling of 
Spring out of Winter suggests an inevitable recurrence, one inspired 
by a vast, distant principle, sufficiently abstract to hold within it 
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the divisions of life and death. The wizard’s lily bloom indicates 
both the magic of this process (magic in the sense of the supra- 
rational), and simultaneously the death element which is con- 
currently present. The lily is traditionally reserved for funeral rites 
and is pale and cold at first, implying death, but out of the death 
emerges life just as Spring emerges from Winter. Hence the ambi- 
valence of the children’s reaction in the second image: a reaction 
of excitement (conveyed predominantly through the ‘shining 
green’ colour of the grass) mingled with fright. This is an appro- 
priate reaction, for children, like lovers, are capable of pre-rational 
experience. Their reaction here is sensitively responsive to the 
complexity of the Nature around them, above all to its mysterious 
unity of opposites. 

In the second stanza the parallel with the seasons continues. The 
sun’s pale emergence in Spring matures into the blaze of summer. 
But even in this the same ambiguity of the seasons is present, re- 
flecting on the nature of love. The sun brings the flowers of summer 
but also the thorn; the butterfly (itself a pest, but more significant 
here as an image of fragile beauty), but alsc the mayfly which will 
plague the gardens. Hence the aïfirmative conclusion of the poem 
is only seemingly so. The positive image of the earth personified 
as a pretty lover in a dress of silk who ends the grief of change 
with the promise of fidelity is undercut by the process of the sea- 
sons. The earth will inevitably alter into her opposite in a con- 
tinuation of the endless pattern. 

Love in this early poem is not, perhaps, very substantial because 
the images are largely traditional and Georgian, but the ultimate 
identity of human and natural cycles gives it a typically Graves 
edge. The ambiguity of love, and the experiential teachings of the 
natural order both emerge. It should now be obvious that although 
ambiguity is not necessarily, in itself, a poetic quality, it has a 
special status for Graves. The conceptual clarity of the prosaic 
method of thinking which expresses itself in the lineal language 
of prose is distinguished by Graves from the poetic method of 
thinking precisely because it is the latter which recognises or con- 
veys ambiguity. Prose, as the language of reationality, imposes the 
Cartesian framework to a greater or lesser extent by assuming an 
ordering intelligence which controls its passive subject matter and 
refines it into clearly defined concepts. Consequently it is one di- 
mensional. Poetry, by contrast, is written from a different frame- 
work. It is not controlled by the subject but inspired by the Muse, 
and it is not one-dimensional but potentially multi-dimensional, 
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opening the possibilities that inhere in the complexity of the orig- 
inal unified relationship of man-in-the-world. Ambiguity therefore 
takes on a very important poetic status for Graves. It is, arguably, 
the dominating feature of the Collected Poems, and exists either 
within individual pozms as an internal tension, or as an implicit 
tension between contrasting poems. 

‘Love in Barrenness’ indicates the importance of ambiguity for 
Graves. The poem takes up the image of the wocing of the wind 
used in an earlier poem ‘The Hills of May’. 

The first and longer section of the poem establishes the metaphor 
by paralleling the Natural and the Human cycle. The familiar 
geography of inland Wales serves again to symbolize the whole 
world, marked as it is by the laws of survival, of death-in-life 
acting simultaneously with life-in-death. The initial images are of 
life, but of life existing in that naked dependency on death which 
so fascinates Graves. The raven, for example, feeds off the dead 
curlew but this death also continues life, and life generates death. 
Again, the simultaneously interconnected barrenness and fertility of 
the land are presented in the image of boulders, barren lumps of 
rock, which are prolific like fields of corn, and in the image of the 
raven, a carrion-bird, whose croak is nonetheless equated to the 
fecund shepherd’s horn. 

Against this backz-ound the masculine North Wind rises and 
embraces the woman who transcends her flesh to become a marble 
sculpture of wingless victory whose ideal beauty none can with- 
stand: 


The North Wind rose: I saw him press 
With lusty force against your dress, 
Moulding your body’s inward grace 
And streaming off from your set face; 
So now no longer flesh and blood 

But poised in marble flight you stood. 
O wingless Victory, loved of men, 

Who could withstand your beauty then? 


This choice of the (capitalised) North Wind is not accidental for 
in Greek mythology it is the most significant of the four cardinal 
winds. At the back of it, close to the polar hinge of the Universe, 
the White Goddess (as Cardea) had her starry castle. The North 
Wind also has an association with fertility, indicated by the ancient 
Pelasgian belief that mares can conceive by turning their hind 
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quarters to the wind. John Vicker finds the use of the North Wind 
to be an interesting example, therefore, of Graves’s recognition of 
the mythic-symbolic level present in the ordinary and certainly its 
specific symbolism as the fertile wind calls into question Danial 
Hoffman’s conclusion that the poem is a ‘singularly joyless’ one.?® 
Though the narrator’s experience of his lover becoming trans- 
cendent is an uncomfortable one it is not divorced from a potential 
consummation for him, a consummation that is not confined to 
merely human egos but is extendzd to embrace a celebration of a 
cosmic pattern. Another faulty intzrpretative emphasis occurs when 
Michael Kirkham insists on looking at the original wording of the 
poem because of his methodological commitment to a chrono- 
logical, developmental thesis. It causes him to comment that the 
woman becomes a ‘wingless’ Victory because hers is a triumph of 
barrenness not fulfillment,” an evaluation that is consistent with 
the original wording but which ignores the mythological signifi- 
cance of the capitalized, and specifically named, North Wind. Nor 
is it consistent with Graves’s revised wording because the ambiguity 
of love is deliberately focused by the conjunction of ‘marble flight’ 
with ‘wingless Victory’: the woman flies and does not fly; is both 
marble matter and transcendent fcım (as Victory). 

‘Love in Barrenness’, then, poses an interesting test of interpre- 
tation. A close response to the background created in the first 
section of the poem, in particular to the specific juxtaposition of 
the words used, and an equally sensitive awareness of the mythic 
patterns in seemingly ordinary experience, reveal it to be not a 
pessimistic poem but a scrupulcusly honest one, intent on por- 
traying and preserving the ambiguity of experience. Moral judge- 
ments must be suspended. 

Almost all of Graves’s poems seem to demand this suspension 
of judgement and I suggest the weakness of existent criticism has 
been the urge to arrive at a moral conclusion. Another poem ‘Sick 
Love’ provides a clear demonstration of this. Daniel Hoffman calls 
it a poem celebrating ‘Graves’s sease of doomed ecstasy’;?® Douglas 
Day comments that ‘there is in this poem, as in many of Graves’s 
love poems, a great deal of wistful tenderness which almost ob- 
scures the poet’s basically cynical attitude towards life’;® finally 
Michael Kirkham argues that the poem maintains a painful tension 
between the affirmation of romantic love and the awareness of its 
limited expression.*° These three critical evaluations can be shown 
to be incorrect by a close reading of the poem. 
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The first two stanzas of ‘Sick Love’ present the contraries of the 
love experience: 


O Love, be fed with apples while you may, 
And feel the sun and go in royal array, 

A smiling innocent on the heavenly causeway, 
Though in what listening horror for the cry 
That soars in outer blackness dismally, 

The dumb blind beast, the paranoiac fury. 


To be ‘fed with apples’ in Christian symbolism is to enjoy the 
fruits of the tree of knowledge (itself a symbol of profound 
ambiguity because knowledge is simultaneously the loss of inno- 
cence and also the gain of maturity; that is, is a knowledge of 
good but also evil). The image also figures as a common motif in 
matriarchal religions and therefore has a significant ritual meaning 
for Graves which he believes has been iconographically distorted 
by the subsequent patriarchal religions: 


The so-called ‘Judgement of Paris’, where a hero is called upon 
to decide between the rival charms of three goddesses and 
awards an apple to the fairest, is a relic of an ancient ritual 
situation, already outgrown by the time of Homer and Hesiod. 
These three goddesses are one goddess in triad; the Moon as 
Maiden, Bride and Crone—Artemis, Aphrodite and Hera—and 
Aphrodite, the Bride, is in fact presenting Paris with the apple, 
not receiving it from him. The apple symbolizes her love, but a 
love bought at the cost of his life. It becomes his passport to the 
Elysian Fields, the apple orchards of the West, to which the 
souls only of heroes are admitted.?! 


Stanza one thus emphasizes the bliss of love which is seen as a 
royal love and, by transference of the apple image, a state of 
Edenish innocence. Graves has pointed out that 


paradise itself means ‘orchard’. ‘Elysium’ seems to be connected 
with the pre-Gallic word alisier, ‘sorb-apple’, which has survived 
in French; and ‘Avernus’, which the Latins derived from a-ornis, 
‘without birds’, to be a variant of the Arthurian ‘Avalon’— 
Welsh, Afallenan—and to mean ‘Apple-island’.® 


Against this blissful love is set the second stanza which indicates 
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the necessary pole of the cyclic pettern; the cry of an animal beast 
blind to the wider perspective cf the cyclic pattern. This beast 
manifests its behaviour in an outburst of paranoia because its 
suspicion is based not on objective reality but on the need to 
defend its ego against the unconscious impuises which threaten it. 
The contrast provided between the two stanzas is thus one of the 
paradox of a ‘knowing’ innocence set against a blindly certain 
knowledge. This contrast ultimately derives from that difference 
between the preconscious unity of man-in-the world (still enjoying 
in innocence the apples which symbolize the Goddess’s love), and 
the divided, ego-creating consciousness of a man who is separated 
from his world. Instead of being the happv sharer of meanings, 
eating at the Goddess’s behest, the latter is subject to the dismal 
blackness of separation. 

From this relatively abstract statement the poem expands to 
portray the specific ambiguity of sexually expressed love: 


Be warm, enjoy the season, lift your head, 
Exquisite in the pulse of tainted blood, 

That shivering glory not to be despised. 

Take your delight in momentariness. 

Walk between dark and dark—a shining space 
With the grave’s narrowness, though not its peace. 


The advice to the lover is to celebrate his love and not despise it 
for it is part of the cyclic pattern equivalent to the seasons. But 
the sexual love implied in the clever phrase ‘lift your head’ (both 
‘be proud’ and also an image of the potent male member) is ambi- 
valent: for it is a love both exquisite and tainted. Such ambi- 
valence is continued in the complexity of the phrase ‘shivering 
glory’ where the involuntary an‘mal spasms cf physical consum- 
mation are joined with their spiritual counterpart of simultaneous 
fear and excitement, thus adding to the other ambivalent meanings. 
The poem therefore urges the celebration of consummation but 
equally indicates that such consummation is only momentary for 
the cyclic swing of life will always generate its apposite. 

This reading shows clearly that it is incorrect to consider this 
poem as fatalistically pessimistic as the forenamed critics have 
done. A sensitive reading shows that moral judgement must be 
suspended before the deliberate complexity of the poem. It is 
correct to recognise Graves’s corcentration on the pole of darkness 
and death but the exclusive domination of that pole is precisely 
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questioned. The narrow space left by the dark is a ‘shining’ space 
and if that lighted space lacks peace that is axiomatic, for life is 
tempestuous, which is its strength not its weakness. It is rightfully 
a cause, not of despair, but of celebration. 

‘Sick Love’ thus presents the continual presence of a cyclic 
pattern which announces, by its process, the impossibility of the 
dominance of one extreme over another—a conclusion which cuts 
both ways. The brilliance of the technique of the poem lies in its 
maintenance of that ambivalent core through its metaphysical 
conceits: while seeming to indicate a particular emphasis it, at the 
same time, undercuts it. Ambiguity is maintained not merely as a 
stated content but as an operating force within the poem. Content 
and method become one. 

Such complexity of ambiguity we can find throughout the whole 
of Graves’s opus. He has written that the supreme gift bestowed 
on the poet by the Muse 


is that of poetic humour: a grasp of the identity of opposites, 
the wearing of Welshman’s hose. Sometimes, in fact, when a 
poem has been assiduously refined and refined under the white 
blaze of inspiration, its final draft becomes so perfect in its 
ambivalence as to make the poet humorously doubt whether the 
insertion of a simple ‘not’ will perhaps improve it.” 


In this gnomic statement there is, perhaps, the key to Graves’s 
poetry: an understanding of the essential ambivalence of Being. 
‘Full Moon’ is a poem which throws light on this ambivalence. It 
is one of the earliest instances of Graves’s use of mythology to 
express the triadic pattern of uniting principle (Being) and the 
dualistic divisions (of beings). The content concerns two lovers 
who meet in the early morning to celebrate their love, but over- 
head the moon, symbol of the White Goddess who is herself sym- 
bolic of the Being process, arranges the simultaneous defeat of that 
love. It is the moon who religiously purified the wheat fields into 
passive acceptance of this natural process: 


As I walked out that sultry night, 
I heard the stroke of One. 

The moon, attained to her full height, 
Stood beaming like the sun: 

She exorcized the ghostly wheat 


To mute assent in love’s defeat, 
Whose tryst had now begun. 
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The lovers find their sexual ardour frozen by the cold phantasmal 
light of the moon, but the interest of the poem is less in that 
process than in the declaration that the moon is the ‘tyrannous 
queen above/Sole mover of their fate’, suggesting that love and its 
disappearance are part of a cycle controlled by Divine force. In 
other words, the collapse of love which represents true being is 
caused by itself: it is the withdrawal of Being which institutes its 
own collapse. 
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THERE can be few writers in modern German literature as passion- 
ately devoted to the ideal of freedom as Alfred Andersch, and even 
fewer who have associated freedom as closely with the act of read- 
ing. Andersch himself read widely in European literature, as is 
evident from his essays and literary references in his fiction, yet in 
his lifetime he also experienced the worst excesses of censorship 
during the Nazi period. In the years of his journalistic activity 
shortly after the Second World War he defended the German press 
vigorously against the controls of the occupying Allied forces. 
Despite his artistic interest in radio and cinema, Andersch was 
essentially a man of the printed word, and throughout his life he 
linked the concept of freedom primarily with the opportunity to 
write and the freedom to read. In Andersch’s works, the freedom 
to read often takes on a further dimension, cs a liberating force in 
itself, 

While the general theme of freedom in the works of Andersch 
has received considerable attention,’ the part which reading plays 
in this freedom has been neglected by Andersch scholars. The role 
of reading assumes particular importance in his first novel Sansibar 
oder der letzte Grund (1957) and in his last story Der Vater eines 
Mörders (1980), but is significent also in his other novels and 
stories. The theme of freedom and reading may be characterised 
by Gregor’s term ‘der freie Leser’ from Sansibar oder der letzte 
Grund. Gregor uses the term to describe the ‘lesender Kloster- 
schüler’ sculpture;? appropriately, the passzge from the novel in 
which Gregor first sees this figure appears also ‘statt eines Vor- 
worts’ in Das Alfred Andersch Lesebuch (1979). Admittedly, 
the concept of freedom, as is obvious from Andersch’s works, 
varies from person to person, and is thus difficult to define and 
categorise; yet it is possible to identify three basic meanings behind 
the term ‘der freie Leser’, each associated with a different character 
in Sansibar, yet which can be applied to other works also: first, the 
reader who is free to criticise what he is reading (Gregor); sec- 
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ondly, the reader who is free to read what he wishes (Judith); and 
thirdly, the reader who achieves freedom through his reading, 
either directly or indirectly (the boy). In this article we shall 
examine these three types of reader as they appear in Andersch’s 
works. 

The first category—the reader who is free to criticise what he 
reads—is primarily associated with Gregor’s interpretation of the 
‘lesender Klosterschüler’ figure in Sansibar. Gregor, working as a 
Communist Party courier, is first reminded, when he sees the 
statue, of how he and his colleagues read in the ‘Lenin-Akademie’ : 
‘Genauso sind wir in der Lenin-Akademie gesessen und genauso 
haben wir gelesen, gelesen, gelesen.’ (S 39). But then he notices 
a difference. ‘Er war gar nicht versunken. Er war nicht einmal an 
der Lektüre hingegeben. Was tat er eigentlich? Er las ganz einfach. 
Er las aufmerksam. Er las genau. Er las sogar in höchster Konzen- 
tration. Aber er las kritisch. Er sah aus, als wisse er in jedem 
Moment, was er da lese. Seine Arme hingen herab, aber sie 
schienen bereit, jeden Augenblick einen Finger auf den Text zu 
führen, der zeigen würde: das ist nicht wahr.’ (S 40). This critical 
attitude, combined with the fact that ‘auch Witz in [den Augen- 
winkeln] nistete’ (S 39), lends the figure an air of good-natured 
scepticism. There is no doubt that Gregor’s observation of the 
sculpture contributes to his mounting dissatisfaction with the 
Communist Party. As he talks to Knudsen, Gregor thinks: ‘Ich 
will aus meinem Winkel raus und irgendwohin, wo man noch 
nachdenken kann, darüber nachdenken. ob es noch einen Sinn hat, 
an die Partei zu glauben. Lesen, dachte er. Noch einmal lesen. So 
lesen, wie der [Klosterschüler] da vorn.’ (S 45). The ‘lesender 
Klosterschuler’ leads Gregor to question his allegiance to the Party, 
and as he determines to save the statue from confiscation by the 
‘Anderen’, he is carrying out for the first time a project indepen- 
dent of the Party. ‘Zum erstenmal leite ich keine Parteiaktion. Es 
ist eine Sache, die nur mir gehort. Er fühlte sich glänzend aufge- 
legt. Das wunderbare Gefühl, das ihn befallen hatte, seitdem er den 
jungen Mönch, seinen Genossen, den freien Leser, gesehen hatte, 
verliess ihn nicht.’ (S 79) He has learnt from the statue which he 
has rescued that he is now free to work in isolation, and no longer 
needs to be in awe of the Party As he tries to convince Knudsen 
to take the Jewess Judith across with him to Sweden, Gregor 
remembers the sculpture: ‘so allein will ich lesen wie er, und so 
allein wie er will ich aufstehen und fortgehen, wohin ich will, wenn 
ich genug gelesen haben werde.’ (S 128). 
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The theme of critical reading is reflected also in the attitude of 
the boy, who has come more and more to question the books that 
he reads. He does not believe in Wild West stories any more: ‘ich 
bin kein kleiner Junge mehr, ich bin schon seit Ostern aus der 
Schule und ich glaube gar nicht mehr an die Wildwestgeschichten’ 
(S 9), but even his faith in his favourite book Huckleberry Finn 
is threatened in the course of the novel. Towards evening he re- 
treats to his hiding-place in the loft of the old tannery, lights a 
candle, and starts reading Huckleberry Finn, but his mind starts 
wandering. He looks at his collestion of books, and for the first 
time he feels distrustful towards them. ‘Er hob das Brett hoch, 
unter dem er seine Bücher versteckt hatte, da lagen sie, und zum 
erstenmal betrachtete er sie mit einem Gefühl des Misstrauens. Er 
hatte den Tom Sawyer und die Schatzinsel und den Moby Dick 
und Kapitän Scotts letzte Fahrt und Oliver Twist und ein paar 
Karl-May-Bände, und er dachte: die Bücher sind prima, aber sie 
stimmen alle nicht mehr. so, wie es in den Büchern zugeht, so geht 
es heute nicht mehr zu’ (S 76). He realises that these books mean 
nothing to him any more; he nezds more than a hiding-place, he 
needs to escape. ‘Sich verstecken hatte keinen Sinn, nur Abhauen 
hatte einen Sinn, und dazu gab es keine Möglichkeit. Er war bald 
sechzehn Jahre alt, und er hatte begriffen, dass er mit dem 
Speicher und mit den Büchern zu Ende war.’ (S 77). His confi- 
dence in his books is restored, however, when he finds himself in 
the middle of the kind of adventure he had only rcad about up 
till then. When he hears that Knudsen is smuggling a passenger on 
board, he is overjoyed: ‘dann stimmen die Bücher ja doch noch, 
dann gibt es ja auch heute noch solche Sachen, wie sie im Huckle- 
berry Finn und in der Schatzinsel und im Moby Dick erzählt 
werden. Toll, dachte der Junge, und so was machte Knudsen.’ ($ 
94). Judith becomes for him what Jim was for Huckleberry Finn— 
‘genau die gleiche Rolle wie der Neger jim für Huckleberry Finn, 
sie war jemand, den man befreien musste.’ (S 135). 

At first sight, old Himmler, the ‘Oberstudiendirektor’ (‘der Rex’) 
in Andersch’s semi-autobiograptical Franz Kien story Der Vater 
eines Mörders, seems to parallel the ‘Klosterschiler’ of Sansibar, 
in that he appears to advocate critical reading. He takes up the 
Greek grammar book which the class has been using and reads it 
closely, then, after quoting from it in a sarcastic tone, suddenly 
turns to the class. ‘ “Glaubt bloss nicht alles, was da drin steht!”, 
rief er, mit dem rechten Zeigefinger kategorisch auf das Buch 
weisend, das er noch immer mit der linken Hand hochhielt. 
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“Wenigstens nicht unbesehen!” °t He growls about the authors of 
the grammar book, who, he believes, have made Greek grammar 
unnecessarily complicated (V 77) and declares that he will, if need 
be, write a simpler grammar himself (V 108f). Franz Kien has 
mixed feelings about old Himmler. He can understand why young 
Himmler is not on good terms with his father if he always bas to 
put up with the sort of ‘Sprüche’ from Socrates that old Himmler 
quotes to them. On the other hand, Himmler does question the 
grammar book, and this puzzles him. ‘Andererseits war der Rex 
ein Mann, der mit dem Zeigefinger kategorisch auf die griechische 
Grammatik weisen und erklären konnte: “Glaubt bloss nicht alles, 
was da drin steht!” Sokrates verehre1 und die Grammatik an- 
zweifeln—wie brachte er in seinem Kopf denn das zusammen? 
Entweder hat er einen grosseren Gehirnkasten als die übrigen 
Lehrer, Kandlbinder zum Beispiel, oder er war ganz einfach ein 
bisschen plemm-plemm,’ (V 65). Old Himmler’s criticism of the 
grammar book he is reading in class seems indeed to point to a 
pleasant, broad-minded person who approaches the world with 
tolerance gaincd from his reading of Socrates, Homer, and 
Sophocles. Why then is this ‘Sokrates-Verehrer’, this ‘Leser von 
Homer und Sophocles’ (V 109) given such an unsympathetic 
treatment by Andersch? The reason is clear: Himmler’s ‘critical 
reading’ is obviously not genuine. His scle purpose in disagreeing 
with the grammar book is to embarrass the regular teacher, Kandl- 
binder. Kandlbinder remains silent until Himmler remarks, of the 
‘Adverbiale des Zweckes bei Adjektiven’: ‘Aber das ist genau wie 
im Deutschen. Ich verstehe nicht, warum euer Lehrbuch so tut, als 
hatten sich die Griechen da eine grammatische Extrawurst 
gebraten.’ (V 84). This is too much for Kandlbinder, who protests 
indignantly and explains the use of the grammatical term Himmler 
dismisses his objections with a dubious ‘So, meinen Sie?’ (V 86). 
Kandibinder now watches in quiet exasperation, but finally can 
contain himself no longer. This time his objection is crushed by 
Himmler even before he has had a chance to express it. 
‘“Schweigen Sie!” fauchte er den Klasslehrer an. Und nocheinmal: 
“Schweigen Sie, Herr Kandlbinder!”’ (V 105). Himmler’s dis- 
approval of the grammar book is only a display, to show up the 
teacher in a bad light. In fact, Himmler actually defends the 
grammar book in front of Franz, telling him that he should read 
his Greek grammar if he wants to become a writer. Franz is aware 
of this inconsistency. ‘Auf einmal quatscht er in hohen Ténen von 
der Grammatik, dachte Franz, vorher hat er noch gesagt, wir 
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sollten nicht alles glauben, was in der Grammatik steht’ (V 93). 
Far from being the agreeable broad-minded person he seems at 
first sight, Himmler is in fact authoritarian and cruel. The obvious 
implication is that it is old Himmler’s intolerance which led to 
young Himmler’s involvement with the Nazi party. Despite an 
apparent critical attitude, there is no room for Zreedom of thought 
in old Himmler’s system. Kanclbinder’s method, which Franz 
much perfers despite its imperfections, at least allows for some 
‘Nachdenken’ (V 110). One must emphasise of course that old 
Himmler is anti-Nazi; yet there is no doubt in the mind of the 
reader that it is his brand of narrow-minded hypocrisy which bred 
Nazi attitudes. One comes to agree with Franz’s assessment of him: 
‘ein Dreckskerl ist er, dieser Sokrates-Verehrer (V 116). 

The second kind of reader---the reader who is free to read what 
he wishes—appears first in Sansibar when the bay asks Judith why 
the ‘lesender Klosterschiiler’ statue has to be taken across the sea 
to Sweden. After some hesitation she suggests: ‘Er sieht doch aus 
wie einer, der alle Biicher liest, oder?’ and adds: ‘Er liest alles, 
was er will. Weil er alles liest, was er will, sollte er eingesperrt 
werden. Und deswegen muss er jetzt wohin, wo er lesen kann, 
soviel er will. (S 135f). As was the case in the first category, the 
‘lesender Klosterschiiler’ figure is here parallel to the boy, who 
also has to escape—to his hiding-place in the old tannery—to read 
his books, often by candle-or torchlight. The boy tells Judith: 
‘Ich lese auch alles, was ich will’ (S 136). In Der Vater eines 
Mörders, Franz Kien has been secretly reading Karl May’s 
Durchs wilde Kurdistan. Himmler, on learning that Franz wants to 
become a writer, asks him which books he particularly likes reading. 
He is quite incensed when he hears ‘Karl May’. ‘ “Damit verdirbst 
du dir deine Phantasie!”, rief er aus. “Karl May ist Gift!” °? (V 92). 
Franz recalls that his father said exactly the same thing when he 
discovered him reading a Karl May book, and took it away from 
him. For this reason he has to read it, like the boy in Sansibar, 
furtively, by torchlight, so as not to disturb his sleeping brother. 
(V 126). Harmless as it may seem here, a restriction on reading 
has, of course, sinister political implications, as we see in Winter- 
spelt (1974), when Reidel tears up Borek’s copy of Spinoza’s 
Ethik because it is written by a Jew.’ 

The third, and from the point of view of al! Andersch’s works 
the most important, category is the reader who achieves freedom 
through reading, either directly (literature as an escape) or indi- 
rectly (literature as a catalyst to freedom). The idea of literature 
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as an escape obviously applies to Andersch himsel—one can judge 
this by the heavy bag of books he brought back from his Prisoner 
of War Camp, although, as he relates in Der Seesack (1977), it 
would have been much more useful to have filled it with provisions 
(L 83). Efraim’s fascination with books (in Efraim, 1967) clearly 
reflects Andersch’s own experience. For Efraim, books are a way 
of retreating from his everyday existence. If he had a wife and 
children, he says, he would not be able to read so much, as he 
would have to think about their welfare. ‘Stattdessen also lese ich." 
Werner Rott, the autobiographical figure in Heimatfront (first 
published 1981), obviously shares Efraim’s view of reading as a 
retreat. Even though he knows that others in the train compartment 
will object, he is determined to take out his book and start reading. 
‘Aber ich werde es doch tun. Ich kann nicht so dasitzen und 
stundenlang vor mich hinbriten.’ (F 25). But, for Efraim, books 
take on a further dimension. They are not only a retreat; they also 
act as ‘Tarnkappen’: ‘sie machen mich unsichtbar und tragen mir 
Geschichten zu, denn ich habe die Erfahrung gemacht, dass die 
Leute sich in der Anwesenheit eines lesenden Menschen gehen- 
lassen: er liest—also ist er nicht da.’ (E 193). In the presence of 
a reading person, Efraim finds, people are less inhibited about what 
they say. In a certain sense therefore, one could even go so far as 
to state that Efraim has here become a sort of ‘lesender Kloster- 
schüler’ —when he is reading, people act more freely in his pre- 
sence than they would otherwise. 

This escapist form of freedom gained through reading could also 
be regarded as the characters’ search for an ‘Ersatzwirklichkeit”.? 
The boy in Sansibar is the most obvious example of this. He pro- 
jects himself into Huckleberry Finn, fervently wishing he could 
be like ‘Huck’. ‘Alles, was Huck Finn konnte, kann ich auch: ich 
kann angeln und ich kann Fische braten und ich kann mich gut 
verstecken. Aber Huck Finn hatte den Mississippi, und ein gutes 
Boot für den Mississippi.’ (S 20). His store of adventure books 
in the old tannery-—Mark Twain, R. L. Stevenson, Dickens, Mel- 
ville, Karl May—represent for him an escape from mundane Rerik 
into a world of excitement. In Rerik such things never happen. 
‘Huck Finn, der floh nicht, weil es irgendwo langweilig war. Er 
floh, weil er verfolgt wurde. In Rerik, dachte der Junge, gab es 
keine Verfolgungsjagden. In Rerik war überhaupt nichts los.’ (S 
48). In Der Vater eines Mörders, Franz’s clandestine reading of 
Karl May fulfils a comparable function. Instead of studying his 
Greek grammar he has been reading Durchs wilde Kurdistan: 
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‘ich habe inzwischen die Grammatik nicht mehr angeschaut, ich 
war die ganzen Nachmittage über bei dem schönen Wetter auf der 
Strasse, und an den Abenden habe ich Karl May gelesen, “Durchs 
wilde Kurdistan”.’ (V 78f). Similarly, Borek's reading in Winter- 
spelt also diverts him from his duty—when Reidel discovers him 
lying in the grass reading instead of being on guard he gives him 
fourteen days’ ‘Bau’ (W 323f). 

Sometimes this ‘Ersatzwirklichkeit’ is superseded by real experi- 
ence, In Sansibar we have the most striking case. Here the litera- 
ture the boy has been reading clearly acts as a catalyst, leading 
him to the freedom he yearns for. The central passage in the novel 
as far as this aspect is concerned is the boy’s explanation of his 
‘letzten Grund’ for wanting to leave Rerik. His books have en- 
couraged him to consider running way, but he realises that this is 
not as easy as the books make out: ‘in den Büchern wird erzählt, 
wie Huck Finn einfach wegliuft und wie Ismael angeheuert wird, 
ohne dass er das geringste Papier besitzt, heutzutage ist das ganz 
ausgeschlossen.’ (S 76). He takes cut one of his maps, looks at the 
Indian Ocean and thinks: ‘wozu bin ich auf der Welt, wenn ich 
nicht Sansibar zu sehen bekomme und Kap Comorin und den 
Mississippi und Nantucket und den Stidpol’—all places he has 
either read about in his books (the Mississippi in Huckleberry 
Finn, Nantucket in Moby Dick, the South Pcle in Kapitän Scotts 
letzte Fahrt), or seen on his map. This is then his final reason for 
leaving Rerik: ‘weil es Sansibar gab, Sansibar in der Ferne, Sansi- 
bar hinter der offenen See, Sansibar oder den letzten Grund.’ (S 
77). Unlike many other Andersch characters, the boy actually has 
the opportunity to achieve this freedom when he crosses the sea to 
Sweden with Knudsen. When they land at a beach near Skillinge, 
the boy slips away into the woods, where he finds a hut next to a 
lake. After he has eaten some fish which he has caught, he sits 
down in front of the hut and contemplates what his next step 
should be. ‘Ich bin ’raus, es hat wunderbar geklappt, ich bin in 
Schweden, ein paar Tage bleib ich hier und dann geh ich irgend- 
wohin und melde mich und sag, dass ich ein Politischer bin. Und 
dann geht es immer weiter, dann kommt vielleicht Amerika und 
der Mississippi oder Sansibar und der Indische Ozean.’ (S 147). 
However, he does not go ahead with his plans. He returns to the 
beach to see whether Knudsen’s boat is still there, and spies 
Knudsen sitting on deck, smoking. Without uttering a word, he 
strolls back to Knudsen’s boat as if nothing has happened. 

In Alte Peripherie (1963) we have anothe- example of reality 
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taking over from the ‘Ersatzwirklichkeit’ of reading, of the reader 
actually experiencing the freedom he has up till then only read 
about. Franz Kien, sitting in a tram on his way to work, is 
thoroughly absorbed in an Edgar Wallace novel Die grünen Augen 
von London as he follows Inspector Saunders’ investigations 
through London. Later, when he takes his boss’s dog for a walk, 
he observes a man leaning against a tree, and is determined to find 
out what he is doing there. However, like the boy in Sansibar, 
who feels quite differently about escaping once he has done it 
himself, Franz finds that ‘real life’ adventure is not the same as 
reading about it. ‘Franz empfand nicht das gleiche wie in den 
Stunden, in denen er, zusammen mit Inspektor Saunders, die Spur 
der grunen Augen von London verfolgte. Nicht nur unterscheiden 
sich Zeit und Ort gänzlich voneinander, sondern es war auch etwas 
ganz anderes, anstelle eines Verbrechers einen Menschen zu 
beobachten, der zu allem fähig war, und sei es zu einem Ver- 
brechen.’ (L 30). In fact a crime does not occur, but Franz is not 
disappointed. In Die Rote (1960, revised 1972), Franziska sits 
next to a young man completely engrossed, like the boy in Sansi- 
bar, in his Mark Twain-—‘er las einen Band Mark Twain in 
italienischer Uebersetzung, tiefernst und angestrengt.’® Franziska 
herself has been reading Faulkner’s Wild Palms (a novel partiy 
concerned, like Huckelberry Finn, with escape by means of the 
Mississippi)°—‘ein rasendes Buch’—but she cannot finish it 
because she has left it behind in Milan (R 14). One feels that, like 
Franz Kien and the boy in Sansibar, she has no need for books 
now that she is experiencing her own ‘adventure’. Similarly, for 
Werner in Heimatfront, real life has taken over from the world of 
novels. He reflects that his romance with Anna would, in a 
nineteenth century novel, be regarded as a “Treubruch’, but he dis- 
misses that notion. ‘Wir haben keine Zeit mehr fiir Romane.’ (F 
o7f) 

Not all Andersch’s characters are fortunate enough to compare 
‘real life’ experiences with literature that they have read. Others 
yearn to experience that freedom about which they have been 
reading, but their longing is never fulfilled in reality—though, it is 
implied, it may be sometime in the future. In Winterspelt, Kathe 
wishes that she could see Lincolnshire after reading about it in 
Bleak House. She recalls: ‘Ich schlug nur den Anfang des 7. 
Kapitels auf und erinnerte mich daran, wie ich mir am Abend des 
8. März vorgenommen hatte, gleich, wenn ich nach Hause käme, 
im Atlas meines Vaters nachzusehen, wo Lincolnshire liegt., (W 
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226), and she and Lorenz decide to go there after the war (W 
231). Dincklage says that he would have waited for her in Lincoln- 
shire (W240). In Die Inseln unter dem Winde (1971), Franz 
Kien, who has spent the day showing the sights of Munich to the 
former Governor of the Windward Islands, Sir Thomas Wilkins, 
takes out his atlas in the evening to determine exactly where the 
islands are. After the war, Franz zoes to visit Sir Thomas in Lon- 
don, only to find that he had died some years earlier. He remem- 
bers how he had once again looked up the islands in his atlas and 
‘versucht, sich den Wind vorzustellen, der so stark war, dass er 
den Inseln, die unter ihm lagen, trotz der Hitze, die dort herrschte, 
den Namen gab. (L47). In Bréder (1971), Jakob’s reading of 
Die Niederelbe makes him want to see the “ganz wunderbare Mar- 
schen’ in that area. Franz urges him to read Joseph Conrad’s 
Spiegel der See, especially the cescription of the mouth of the 
Thames. ‘Das Kapitel, in dem er die Themse-Mundung beschreibt. 
Nach dem Krieg will ich mir die Themse-Mündung anschauen. Und 
London und ein paar andere Sachen.’ (L 61f.) In Tapetenwechsel 
(1979), Harry Fischer certainly longs to go to Mexico, but on the 
other hand, it is ‘kein Traumland , and he is prepared for it to be 
quite the opposite of what he has read about it in books. He tells 
his son: “Wahrscheinlich ist alle: doch ganz anders, als ich’s in 
meinen Büchern gelesen habe.’!° 

Broadiy speaking, the theme o° freedom and reading is, there- 
fore, partly a political and partly a personal theme. It is a political 
theme in that the freedom 10 read what one wishes and to question 
what one is reading obviously entails freedom of thought and free- 
dom of speech, and hence freedom from censorship or political 
oppression. The censorship imposed by old Himmler and Franz’s 
father in Der Vater eines Mörder: is no different in principle from 
that of the Nazi régime exemplified in Reidel’s confiscation of 
Borek’s book in Winterspelt or in the seizure of the ‘lesender 
Klosterschüler’ statue by the ‘Anderen’ in Sansibar. All forms of 
censorship are seen as potentially dangerous; one must learn to 
recognise real freedom of thougkt (the ‘Klosterschuler’ in Sarsi- 
bar), so that one is not deceived into accepting the apparent free- 
dom of thought inherent in soms systems (old Himmler in Der 
Vater eines Mörders). It is a personal theme in that it emphasises 
the sense of freedom and the new perspectives on life that litera- 
ture can bring to the reader, thus encouraging him to improve or 
change his way of life or the position in which he finds himself. 
‘Der Junge’, Efraim, Franz Kien, and also to a lesser extent 
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Franziska, Käthe, and Borek, all gain a new appreciation of life 
from their reading. Such a successful combination of the political 
and the personal is very rare in literature; and that is both the 
importance and the appeal of Andersch’s works. 


NOTES 


*On the theme of freedom in the works of Andersch, see particularly 
Alfons Buhlmann, In der Faszination der Freiheit: eine Untersuchung zur 
Struktur der Grundtkematik im Werk von Alfred Andersch, Berlin, Erich 
Schmidt 1973; also, David Guy, Die Problematik des Intellektuellen im 
Werk von Alfred Andersch, Diss. Zurich 1977 (esp. pp.12-21 and 61-69); 
Karl Migner ‘Alfred Andersch’, in: Deutsche Literatur der Gegenwart in 
Einzeldarstellungen, ed. Dietrich Weber, Stuttgart, Kröner 1966, pp.243-259; 
Walter G. Hesse, in his introduction to the Harrap edition of Sansibar oder 
der letzte Grund, London 1964 (pp.7-22); E. F. George, ‘Paths of Escape 
in Alfred Andersch’s Works’, Orbis Litterarum 29 (1974), pp.160-169; 
Peter Demetz, ‘Alfred Andersch’, in: Ueber Alfred Andersch, ed. Gerd 
Haffmans, Zürich, Diogenes 1974, pp 9-17, and Siegfried Lenz, ‘Sehnsucht 
nach Sansibar’, in the 1980 ‘Neuausgabe’, pp.47-50; Hanjo Kesting, ‘Die 
Flucht vor dem Schicksal: tuber den Schriftsteller Alfred Andersch’, in: 
Text + Kritik: Alfred Andersch (61/62, 1979), pp.3-32; and Manfred 
Durzak, Der deutsche Roman der Gegenwart, Stuttgart, Koblhammer, 
1979, pp.50-53. The theme is also dealt with, though in less detail, by 
Erhard Schutz, in Alfred Andersch, Munchen, Beck 1980; by Hrair Pisch- 
dovdjian, in Menschenbild und Erzähltechnik in Alfred Anderschs Werken, 
Diss. Zürich 1978; and by Livia Zulauf Wittmann, in Alfred Andersch, 
Stuttgart, Kohlhammer 1971. 

"Sansibar oder der letzte Grund [=S], Zurich, Diogenes 1970, p.79. 

* Das Alfred Andersch Lesebuch [=L], edited by Gerd Haffmans, Zurich, 
Diogenes 1979, pp.11-12. 

‘Der Vater eines Morders [=V], Zurich, Diogenes 1980, p.34. 
*Winterspelt [=W], Zürich, Diogenes 1974, p.337. Related to this is the 
implication that the appreciation of freedom which the American officer 
in Amerikaner--erster Eindruck possesses, is largely due to his unrestricted 
reading and wide knowledge of literature. Flucht in Etrurien: Zwei Erzäh- 
lungen und ein Bericht [=F], Zurich, Diogenes 1981, pp.191ff. 

* Efraim [=E], Zürich, Diogenes 1976, p.192, 

*Buhimann, p.96. 

* Die Rote [=R], Neus Fassung, Zürich, Diogenes 1974. p.31. 

* Die Rote also displays certain technical similarıties to Faulkner’s novel. 

* Neue Hörspiele, Zurich, Diogenes 1979, p.97. 
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DIFFÉRENTS ‘NIVEAUX’ DE L’ANALYSE 
PHRASTIQUE: CONTRIBUTION À L’ETUDE 
DES STRUCTURES DU FRANÇAIS FAMILIER 


MAURICE VALUET 


Claviers (Var), France 


Quiconque s'intéresse de quelque façon à l'étude de la syntaxe du 
français familier (plus précisément du français familier tenu pour 
‘correct’ et désormais désigné dans le courant du présent article par 
labreviation ‘fr. fam.’) est presque nécessairement amené à exa- 
miner d’abord comment se présentent et peuvent être analysés les 
énoncés dits ‘élémentaires’. Dans ce genre de recherche, l'hypothèse 
de travail que nous avons retenue et qui s’inspire très librement 
de quelques-uns des principes les mieux ‘reçus’ de la linguistique 
contemporaine nous fait considérer les Enoncés réalisés comme 
résultant de divers processus de structuration à partir d’un con- 
glomérat conceptuel indifférencié (cf. B. POTTIER, Linguistique 
Générale, Larousse). On devrait à ce sujet distinguer: 


(1) la dimension transphrastique, qui ne sera pas abordée ici 
(cf. ROULET E., Linguistique et comportement humain, 
Delachaux & N.); W. KUMMER, ‘Outlines of a Model for 
a Grammar of Discourse,’ in Poetics, Mars, 1972, pp.29-55, 
repris dans Le Frangais Moderne, octobre 1974 pp.373 seq.); 

(2) la dimension phrastique et intra-phrastique, où analyse 
permet en gros de distinguer plusieurs ‘niveaux’ et plusieurs 
aspects. 


1. En vue de l’analyse de ces structures, on peut poser à titre 
de postulat la formule générale 


HP ---) R +P, 


dans laquelle HP représente P ‘Hyperphrase’, c’est-à-dire Pen- 
semble d’un énoncé phrastique, composé lui-même d’une structure 
P et d’un ‘résidu’ non structuré R: ‘phatismes’, interpellatifs, 
reliquats de performatifs, (c’est-à-dire traces linguistiques, dans 
l'énoncé, des conditions de la communication orale) etc. tous 
éléments susceptibles de tendr2 vers @ en langue standard (ou au 
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contraire d'acquérir une structure autonome, comme on le verra 

plus loin ...). Ex.: 

MALHEUREUSEMENT, MONSIEUR, VOYEZ-VOUS,/ IL Y 

A EU DES HOMMES (DE) TUES PAR LA FOUDRE, 

où R ---) MALHEUREUSEMENT, + MONSIEUR + VOYEZ 
- VOUS, & 

P ---) IL Y A EU/+ DES HOMMES (DE) TUES + PAR 

LA FOUDRE.. 1 

2. Une phrase “structurée P peut à son tour être analysée en 
‘Modalité(s)’ + ‘Dictum’, soit: P ---) Mod + Prop 
‘Prop’ représente ici l’aspect notionnel de l’énoncé (correspondant 
par ex. à la proposition infinitive du latin), et ‘Mod’ la nature et 
le degré de l’actualisation du dictum (ou de la ‘lexis’) par le sujet 
parlant. Soit par ex. le dictum (approximativement représenté en 
fr. moderne par une construction nominale) ‘(la)venue de Pierre’ 
(‘Petrum venire’); celui-ci, sauf dans des ‘grammaires’ trés par- 
ticulières comme celle des titres, ne sera actualisé que s’il est 
accompagné d’un élément (généralement ‘conjugué’) plus ou 
moins complexe tel que (en partant du cas le plus simple) ‘il y a’ 
‘j'affirme’, ‘je crains’, ‘(il) est possible (que)’ ‘on croit (A)’, etc. 
Cette ou ces modalités sont fréquemment incorporées—compléte- 
ment ou partiellement—au dictum: ‘Pierre vient’, ‘Pierre vient 
peut-étre’, ‘Pierre pourrait venir’, etc. En vue de sérier le plus 
possible des questions fort compliquées et jusqu’alors peu étudiées, 
on supposera ici,—sauf indication contraire—, que la Mod est 
réduite à son degré le plus élémentaire, cad. à celui de l'affirmation 
de P ‘existence’ (ou de la ‘non-existence’) pure, parfois traduite 
par de simples présentatifs tels que ‘il y a’ (il wy a pas’), ‘voici 
(que)” etc. mais, en langue standard, le plus souvent incorporée, 
comme on le verra, dans la conjugaison de l'élément verbal de 
l'énoncé. 

Il convient en tout cas, dans l'analyse de la proposition, de con- 
sidérer différents niveaux structuraux partiellement hétérogènes, la 
structure sémantique se révélant de plus en plus comme la struc- 
ture fondamentale .. ? 


I L’ANALYSE SEMANTIQUE 
A la suite de certains logiciens et philosophes (notamment 
allemands), Ch Serrus, précurseur en cela des S&manticiens 
générativistes (F. D. Bach, et. al.) laissait déjà en effet entrevoir, 
dans son excellent (et trop oublié aujourd’hui) Parallélisme logico- 
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grammatical (1933), que la Sémantique de tout énoncé déclaratif 
élémentaire pouvait sans doute être ramenée à un Prédicateur 
d’assertion (correspondant à la Mod d’existence et susceptible 
d’être effacé dans certains cas exceptionnels) accompagné d’un ou 
de plusieurs éléments . . . Dans la structure superficielle de nos 
langues i.e., l’un de ceux-ci (surtout s’il est ‘dynamique’, cad. s’il 
correspond à un ‘procés’) sera normalement traduit par un Verbe 
(qui incorporera alors partiellement ou totalement les éléments 
modaux). Mais l’élément de base (le ‘contenti? de BACH, et 
aussi de GALMICHE, Sémantique Générative, p.151) n’est pas 
nécessairement, en soil, l'équivalent ‘profond’ d’un Verbe, et il 
pourra tout aussi bien, dans certains cas, apparaître sous la forme 
d’un Adjectif ou d’un Substantif . .. 

Les exemples ‘concrets’ destinée à ‘illustrer’ la présente intro- 
duction aux structures fondamentales du fr. fam. sont donnés ci- 
après avec le Présentatif d'existence qui émerge le plus couram- 
ment en structure superficielle, —à savoir ‘Il y a’, correspondant à 
la formule: : Mod ---) Préstf. 

A.—Le cas le plus simple est celui des ‘phrases unaires’ 
(‘Einfachurteil’): Prop ---) Mod + L, (Mod étant récrit ‘il v a’). 
dont Punique lexe L - -)N est lui-même récrit: 

—soit avec le trait ‘statique’: N --) joie . . . (d’où: ‘U y a/de la 
joie’: le contenif /‘joie’/pouvant apparaître non seulement sous 
la forme substantive mais aussi sous la forme adjective [on est 
joyeux] ou sous la forme verbale [on se réjouit]) 

—soit avec le trait ‘dynamique’: N --) bataille, course, protesta- 
tion (s): (d’où ‘Il y a bataille —‘course’—"‘(des) protestation(s)’; 
‘on se bat’— ‘on court —‘on proteste’) (On rangera à part le cas 
des ‘phrases météorologiques’: ‘Il y a de la pluie’, —il pleut’ .. .)° 

B.—Les prop à deux ‘pôles’ (‘Doppelurteil’) contiendraient un 
2e lexe mis en relation plus ou moins étroite avec le premier, le 
degré de cette relation relevant notamment de la logique (dichoto- 
mie ‘sujet vs prédicat’) et de la psychologie (dichotomie “support 
vs apport’; voir plus loin un examen de ces dichotomies),—ceci 
suivant la formule Prop --) L1 + L2 

L1---)N (maisons, ciel, nuit...) 

L2 ---)Adj (bleu, obscur, satisfait, stupéfait/-fié, construit .. .) 
Adj peut à son tour recevoir: —soit le trait ‘statique’: 

U y a (un) ciel bleu, une nuit obscure, ... 

—soit le trait ‘dynamique’: 
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Il y a des maisons (de) construites, . . ; montée des prix, .. 
des gens stupéfaits. . .. etc.  & ® 

C.— Toutes ces phrases peuvent aussi recevoir normalement un 
ou plusieurs ‘arguments’ supplémentaires lesquels: 

1) fourniront les conrdonnées spatio-temporelles (pratiquement 
surtout spatiales) : 

Il y a des &toiles dans le firmament; Il y a de l’orage dans lair: 
U ya eu la guerre en Europe; Il y a (du) chahut dans la 
classe .... 

2) indiqueront I’ ‘agent’, I’ ‘instrument’, ou le ‘siège’ etc de 
l’action (si action il y a): 

U y a eu pleurs de la part de Paul; U y a eu chahut de la part 
des élèves; Tl y aura des maisons construites par Paul; 
I y a une femme stupéfiée par les événements . .. 

3) ou bien encore, dans le cas où Adj (appartenant à la formule 
N + Adj) contiendra un trait de sélection particulier, un ‘2e 
actant’, généralement ‘bénéfactif’: 

I y a eu des livres données par ma mère aux pauvres . .. 

D.—Quels que soient les problèmes qui restent à résoudre avant 
que ce genre d’analyse n’atteigne à une cohérence satisfaisante, il 
semble donc que lon puisse tenir pour raisonnable l’hypothèse de 
l'existence d’une structure sémantique ‘très profonde’, caractérisée 
par la nature et le nombre des éléments qui y jouent chacun un 
rôle, appelé ‘cas’, par ex., dans la grammaire de FILLMORE. 
Celle-ci cependant paraît considérer le verbe, non comme le 
produit aléatoire d'un prédicateur primitif par un lexe privilégié 
mais comme un ‘donné’ a priori autour duquel gravitent des argu- 
ments, ce qui suppose, entre les lexes verbaux et les lexes non- 
verbaux, une hétérogénéité fondamentale, universelle et irréductible 
qui encore une fois est loin d’être prouvée et n’est d’ailleurs pas 
admise par tour les sémanticiens générativistes.® 


II. L’ANALYSE ‘LOGIQUE’ 


En fait, les structures profondes affleurent rarement à l’état 
‘brut’ et visible à la surface du fr. écrit moderne. Pour des raisons 
historiques diverses, les langues indo-européennes et notamment le 
fr.—dont les structures superficielles sont fréquemment plus 
‘éloignées’ du sémantisme de base que ce n’est le cas dans beau- 
coup d’autres idiomes—ont de plus en plus adopté comme réfé- 
rence un ‘modèle standard’ (GALMICHE) inspiré plus ou moins 
directement des structures des langues classiques et de la logique 
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occidentale traditionnelle, et'qui ramème théoriquement tout juge- 
ment à la combinaison d'un Sujet logique et d'un Prédicat. 

A.—Le Sujet logique est alors analysé comme ‘ce dont on affirme 
quelque chose’, et le ‘prédicat’ logique comme ‘ce qui est asserté du 
sujet logique’. En pratique, les .ogiciens classiques ‘dégageaient’ le 
Sujet logique en s'efforçant de réduire l’énoncé effectif à la forme 
Sujet + Copule + Predicat‘, souvent d’une façon brutale et 
mécanique: 


‘Le cheval court’ - --) ‘Le cheval est courant’... 


B.—Dans nos langues indo-européennes et notamment en fr. une 
telle analyse logique, étudiée et ressassée par des générations de 
grammairiens et de philosophes, a de quelque manière fini par 
jouer, par rapport à la fonction substratique des structures séman- 
tiques, le rôle d’une sorte d’ ‘adstrat’, de référence normative ayant 
peu à peu influencé à la fois le sémantique profond et la syntaxe 
superficielle, si bien que: 

1) le pôle ‘dynamique’, lorsqu'il y en a un, tend à être intégré au 
prédicateur d'existence et à devenir un verbe conjugué: 
‘ y a chahut - - -) (on, ils) chahute(nt), 
le processus n’étant d’ailleurs qu’un cas particulier de Pintegra- 
tion de la modalité au lexe verbal, selon le règle transforma- 
tionnelle correspondant à le formule ‘Mod de dicto ---) Mod 
de re’Sbis; 
“I y a’ +/obligation/ (de) chahut ---) ‘On doit (ils 
doivent) chahuter’. 
2) un des Arguments est ‘pensé’ comme Sujet logique: 
‘Tl y a/chahut/chez les élèves” ---) ‘Les élèves/ chahutent.”7 
(Préstif) (Al) (A2) (Sujet) (Prédicat) 
3) un monème, provenant dans toute la mesure du possible d’un 
‘Argument’ (sémantique), est obligatoirement placé à la gauche 
du verbe comme ‘sujet grammatical’. lequel est, soit le repré- 
sentant du Sujet logique même, soit une ‘transformation’ d’un 
autre argument, emprunté au prédicat.f 


II. L’ANALYSE ‘GRAMMATICALE’ 

A.—En effet, si l’on se place maintenant au niveau ‘superficiel’, 
on constate que les diverses manipulations paradigmatiques et 
syntagmatiques auxquelles l’énoncé phrastique élémentaire peut 
être soumis font apparaître, en fr. et dans d’autres langues ‘non- 
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casuelles’, deux types de séquences, selon que le segment manipulé 
est ou non susceptible de commuter avec ‘il(s)/on’ (ou avec ‘qui’ 
non-interrogatif), le segment repéré comme ‘commutable’ se révé- 
lant généralement susceptible d'être aussi encadré par ‘c’est . . . qui’ 
(ou ‘ce sont . . .qui’), etc. On appellera alors ‘Sujet grammatical 
le segment qui satisfait à ces manipulations, la structure phrastique 
superficielle reposant finalement sur l'opposition fondamentale 
‘sujet grammatical’ vs ‘non-sujet’. C’est ainsi que, dans l'énoncé 
‘Pierre mange des prunes’, cette approche dégagera un segment tout 
à fait particulier (‘Pierre’) apte à accepter chacune des manipula- 
tions ci-dessus mentionnées (‘J//mange des prunes’; ‘C’est Pierre 
qui | mange des prunes’) tandis qu’échouent des tentatives ana- 
logues sur les autres segments. (On remarquera en passant que, 
comme c’est couremment Je cas en grammaire superficielle —et, 
pourrions-nous ajouter, dans les processus définitoires de la plupart 
des sciences humaines-—la definition intervient a posteriori, après 
application d’un ‘faisceau de critères (BONNARD) qui n’appa- 
raissent pas nécessairement dans leur totalité; on peut même 
avancer, de ce point de vue, qu'un monéme peut être ‘plus ou 
moins’ sujet grammatical, malgré le caractère passablement 
hérétique d’une telle assertion). 

B.—On comprendra, d’après ce qui précède, que l’origine syn- 
chronique du Sujet grammatical demeure controversée: 
1) Autrefois, le ‘sujet grammatical’ était, le plus souvent, pure- 
ment et simplement ramené—avec plus ou moins d’artifices— 
au ‘sujet logique’, que l’on prétendait dégager. scolairement, à 
laide de la fameuse question ‘qui est-ce qui?’, terreur de notre 
enfance. 
Aujourd’hui, pour certains autres réductionnistes, l’opposition 
‘sujet grammatical’ vs ‘prédicat grammatical’ provient de ‘trans- 
formations’ à partir d’une structure logique sous-jacente du 
type ‘Sujet logique/—+ Prédicat logique‘ (cf. supra, TL). Si un 
minimum seulement de transformations intervient, le sujet 
logique ‘restera‘ pour ainsi dire le sujet grammatical: 

‘Pierre/est/bavardant’ (=‘en train de bavarder’)—) ‘Pierre/ 

bavarde’, 
Sinon, une analyse ‘en profondeur’ doit retrouver ce ‘sujet 
logique’. Ainsi. 

‘I a été construit des maisons par Pierre’ et 

‘Des maisons ont été construites par Pierre’ 
sont des phrases dont les ‘sujets grammaticaux’ sont, respective- 
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ment (et à titres divers}, ‘Il’ et ‘des maisons’, mais l’analyse 
‘logique’ ‘régressive’ des énoncés de surface permet de retrouver 
un seul vrai et unique ‘sujet’, à savoir ‘Pierre’. 
Pour d’autres encore—non-réductionnistes cette fois—ie ‘sujet 
grammatical’ est, non pas ur avatar du sujet logique ou d’autres 
éléments, mais essentiellement une ‘piac? qui doit être obli- 
gatoirement occupée sur laxe syntagmeticue par un des actants 
de la structure sémantique primitive, selon un système de 
règles de priorité qui tient compte à la fais des sèmes de ce où 
de ces actants et des sèmes du verbe (ou du ‘proto-verbe 
prédicateur’). 
Nous dirons plus prudemment que l'émergence du sujet gram- 
matical est le résultat de l’action de plusieurs paramètres 
(sémantique, logique, etc.) qui peuvent se conjuguer. ou se 
contrarier (d’où sans doute l'existence des ‘faisceaux de 
critères’). Cette émergence est de règle en fr. lorsque doit 
apparaître un verbe ‘conjugué’ (il y a cependant des exceptions, 
par ex. les constructions ‘impersonnelles’, du type déjà ren- 
contre ‘il a été construit des maisons’: uns grammaire suffisam- 
ment puissante doit pouvo:r rendre compte de ces apparentes 
anomalies). 
C.-—Du caractère plus ou moins contraignant de ces ‘pressions 


structurales’ hétérogénes résultent notamment les importantes con- 
séquences suivantes, où on perçoit quelaues-unes des différences 
essentielles qui séparent la langue soignée de la langue spontanée: 


1) 


Les propositions ‘existentielles’ à un seul lexe (que d’aucuns 
appellent ‘thétiques unaires ). au lieu de conserver en surface la 
structure ‘Mod + L ---] Préstif + M peuvent, surtout en 
‘langue réfléchie’, se trouver pourvues d’un sujet grammatical 
et donc prendre Ja forme superficielle:/GN/ + V(statif): ‘Il y 
un Diew ---) ‘Dieu existe’ 

‘Il y a eu de la brume’ ---) ‘De la brume s’est répandue” 

‘Il est minuit’ - - -)‘Minuit sonne’ (cf. sur cet ex.A. SECHE- 

HAYE, Cahiers Ferdinard de Saussure (=CES), 1944, p.20). 

“II y aura combat’ - --) ‘Un combat aura lieu” (‘on combat- 

tra’); etc. 
Seules certaines propositions de type ‘météorologique’ et quel- 
ques autres résistent assez bien à cetie ‘pression’ et gardent— 
partiellement—la structure primitive, le lexe dynamique pre- 
nant cependant en général la forme verbale (“U pleut’, ‘H 
tonne’).® 
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2) Plus fréquemment encore, dans les propositions à plusieurs 
éléments, l’un de ceux-ci pourra, selon des modalités assez 
précises, ‘monter’ vers la place du ‘sujet grammatical’ (=‘Sjt 
gr.) tandis que, comme on l’a déjà entrevu plus haut, le ‘con- 
tentif” © pourra, selon les cas, soit se combiner avec le Modal 
(d’existence) pour devenir un verbe conjugué, soit rester au 
niveau ‘Adjectif (auquel cas la prédication d’existence se fera, 
selon Vaspect, par un des verbes dits d’ ‘état’), soit enfin se 
‘nominaliser’ (auquel cas la prédication devra se manifester par 
un verbe du type ‘avoir’). 

a) Soit le binôme: ‘(Prestif +)L1 + L2, dont chacun des 
Lexes, par ex, se récrirait respectivement: 
L1--) Abs - - -)/enfants/et 
L2- -) Ctf - - -) /emus/, càd., 
‘Tl y a//des enfants/émus’ OU ‘Il y a//de l’&motion/chez les 
enfants’! 
A partir de là, un sjt gr. peut émerger de plusieurs façons, 
1° soit par choix du non-contentif pour cette fonction: 
‘Les enfants sont émus’, ‘Les enfants s’&meuvent’, 
2° soit par choix du contentif: 
‘De l'émotion se manifeste chez les enfants’, 
3° soit par choix d’un sujet postiche provenant de l’exclu- 
sion des lexes au poste ‘sujet’: ‘On émeut les enfants’, 
‘II existe de l’émotion chez les enfants’ . . . 
Posons maintenant le trinöme ‘(Mod (esse) + )L1 + L2 + 
L3, où, par hypothèse, L2 - - -) Abs - - -) /enfants / 
L2 ---) Ctf ---)/émus/ 
L3 ---) Ag/Inst -- -) /accident/ 
(Comprendre, comme ci-dessus, (‘Tl y a//) des enfants/ 
( ‘Voici// ) 


b 


— 


émus/ par accident’) 

1° Choix de l’un des actants comme Sjt gr.: ‘Les enfants 
sont émus par l’accident.’; Choix d’un autre actant: 
‘L'accident émeut les enfants’, ‘L'accident produit de 
Yémotion chez les enfants’. 

2° Choix du ‘contentif (Ctf) comme Sjt gr.: 
‘L’émotion des enfants est produite par Paccident’, 
‘L'émotion est produite chez les enfants par l’accident’. . 

3° Exclusion des lexes comme Sjt gr., avec adoption 
(malaisee) de morphémes postiches remplaçant le 
préstf d’assertion: 
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‘ON VOIT// des enfants émus par l'accident’; /L SE 

TROUVE //.. 
(VOICT? maintiendrait entièrement vide la place du Sjt 
gr.). Le choix entre ces diverses formules, lorqu’il est pos- 
sible, dépend souvent de considérations stylistiques ou 
rhétoriques, généralement peu compatibles avec les exi- 
gences et/ou les habitudes de la langue spontanée, dont la 
production obéit, on va le voir, à des ‘pressions’—psycho- 
logiques—d’un autre ordre. 


IV. L’ANALYSE ‘PSYCHOLOGIQUE’!? 


A ces différentes approches dichotomiques il convient en effet 
d’ajouter encore celle que pzrmet—voire qu’impose—l’analyse 
psychologique du discours, qui, de ce point de vue, peut être con- 
sidéré sous plusieurs aspects, Cont deux en particulier intéressent 
Pétude du fr. fam. 

A.—Jusqu’a présent, il a été indirectement supposé que !’infor- 
mation communiquée dans l'énoncé était globale, le locuteur repon- 
dant, non à une question (implicite ou explicite) sur UN actant en 
particulier, mais à une question d’ensemble du type ‘Qu'est-ce qui 
se passe?’ ou ‘Qu’avez-vous à dire?’ etc. (Réponse: /J’ai à dire 
que/‘il y avait des enfants dens l’auto’;/Il se passe que/‘il y a 
Pierre qui construit des maisons’) 

1) En fait, très fréquemment—et même sans doute la plupart du 
temps—l’interlocuteur (virtuel on réel) pose (ou le locuteur 
se pose) une question au sujet d’UN ot de plusieurs actants, 
la réponse étant destinée, grâce à l’inte-vention d’un ou plu- 
sieurs actants supplémentaires. à fourn:r un, voire plusieurs 
renseignements nouveaux. EX.: 

Q.: ‘Qu'est-ce qu’il y avait dans l’auro?; R.: ‘Dans l'auto, il 
y avait des enfants.’ 

Autrefois dénommée ‘sujet psychologique’ par BALLY, cette 
sorte de ‘rappel’ du sujet (thème)sur lequel porte l'information 
sollicitée et fournie (ici: ‘dans Fauto’) est de plus en plus 
fréquemment appelée ‘support, tandis que le matière nouvelle 
communiquée (ici: ‘il y avait des enfants’) prend le nom 
d'apport (= le ‘prédicat psychologique’ de BALLY).!? Une 
telle opposition est perceptible dans tous les registres de la 
langue lorsqu'il s’agit des compléments autrefois appelés 
‘circonstanciels’, cad. de compléments aisément transférables 
en tête ou en queue — dz phrase, — processus géneralement 
employé pour isoler le support de Papport sur laxe syntag- 
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matique. Mais dans les registres du fr. qui nous intéressent 
particulièrement ici, cette opposition peut encore être ‘mar- 
quée’ par des présentations un peu différentes,—a savoir par 
l'absence de préposition dans le support et souvent par la 
présence d'un ‘terme-substitut’ (pronom, postposition, . . .) 
dans l’apport: 

‘L'auto, il y avait des enfants dedans, 

‘Des enfants, il y en avait (,) dans l’auto.’ 
Conformément à un usage de plus en plus courant lui aussi, on 
appellera ‘topicalisation’ le procédé par lequel ces tournures 
(qui, soit dit en passant, n’ont en principe rien à voir avec la 
prétendue ‘mise en relief’ des vieilles grammaires) isolent le ou 
les sujets psychologiques de l’ensemble de la structure gram- 
maticale et intonative. Lorsque le sujet psychologique n’est pas 
syntaxiquement marqué,—<c'est le cas en fr. écrit dans les 
énoncé-noyaux dépourvus de prépositions—, il faut, si on veut 
le connaître, le dégager par une analyse du contexte. Ainsi, 
‘Pierre’, dans ‘Pierre construit la maison’, ne sera le sujet 
psychologique que si l’énoncé est une réponse à la question 
‘Que fait Pierre? (sur cette ambiguité, voir plus loin, dans 
notre conclusion, les remarques de BALLY et de DUCROT). 
On notera aussi: 

(a) que cette extra-position, en fr. fam., peut se produire à 
droite ou à gauche de la proposition de base: 

‘Pierre, il construit la maison’ et ‘Il construit la maison, 
Pierre’; 

(b) que cette extra-position peut, toujours en fr. fam., toucher 
plusieurs éléments de la proposition-noyau: 

‘Pierre, pendant la saison d'été, il en construit, des 
maisons . . >? 
(Ici, l'apport est réduit au verbe . ..); 

(c) que cette extra-position peut même intéresser le seul lexe 
d’une prop. thétique existentielle, l'apport consistant alors 
en une simple affirmation d'existence (ou d’inexistence) 
(les problèmes modaux sont pour l'instant laissé de côté. 
on l’a signalé) : 

‘Un Dieu, il y en un’; ‘De la pluie, il n’y en a pas eu’; 
etc.; 

(d) que cette extra-position ne doit pas être confondue avec 
l'analyse logique en ‘sujet ’et prédicat’. Dans: 

‘La maison, elle est construite par Pierre’, 
le sujet psychologique (autre nom du ‘support’) est ‘la 
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maison’ (au minimum); le sujet logique est ‘Pierre’; le 
sujet grammatical est ‘elle’. 

(e) Enfin, cette extra-position occupe une place particulière 
dans le cas du fr., qui ne peut guère jouer de la simple 
intonation pour opposer ‘support et ‘apport’, contraire- 
ment à ce qui passe en anglais par exemple.'* 

B.—De plus, l'analyse de l'information communiquée par 
P ‘apport’ le long de l’axe syntagmatique révèle une certaine pro- 
gression dans l'importance respective—et non nécessairement Ja 
‘densité —des divers éléments du message transmis, compte tenu 
notamment de l’intonation rigidement crescendo du fr. standard 
‘intellectuel (cf. en sens contraire ce qu’on vient de noter à propos 
de l'anglais). Certains linguistes appellent ‘rhématique’® Pinforma- 
tion (actancielle ou circonstancielle) fournie vers la fin de l'apport 
(et sur laquelle porte nécessairement, dans l’intonation ‘neutre’ du 
fr., l'intensité principale), —-et ‘thématique! l’information fournie 
au début de l’apport. Ainsi dans: ‘Dans le village, (il y a) Pierre 
(qui) a construit une maison’, ‘dans le village’ est le support, et 
‘(Il y a) Pierre (qui) a construit une maison’ l’apport. Mais cet 
apport peut lui-même ëtre analysé en ‘zone thématique’/(i y a) 
Pierre/et ‘zone rhématique’/‘une maison’, cette dernière répond- 
ant à la question ‘quoi?’). Dans: 

Pierre, il a construit une maison dars le village’, 
le rhéme ‘dans le village’ répond à la question implicite ‘ct’ et 
non plus à ‘qu'est-ce qui se passe dans le village?’ comme 
précédemment . 

Dans l’énoncé ‘Dans le village. des maisons, Pierre, il en con- 
struit deux’, on compte trois supports: 1° ‘dans le village’, 2° ‘des 
maisons’, 3° ‘Pierre’,—et l'apport (qui répond en gros à la question 
‘Dans le village, quelle est l’action de Pierre en fait de maisons?’) 
contient d’une part une zone thématique (il en a construit’), 
appelée par certains “intermédiaire” ou ‘trarsitionnelle’, et d’autre 
part une zone rhématique (‘deux’), qui répond, à l'interieur du 
‘propos’ (autre nom donné à l'apport ...), à la question ‘com- 
hien?”!® 

Dans des phrases contenant des ‘arguments’ circonstanciels 
(généralement à prépositions), telles que la Prop.: /construction/ 
(Pierre, maisons, été)/,le ‘complément’ mobile peut donc jouer 
toutes sortes de rôles, depuis celui de support (‘En été, Pierre 
construit des maisons’) jusqu’à celui de rkéme (‘Pierre construit 
des maisons en été’) en passant par diverses positions intermédi- 
aires à l’intérieur de l’apport (‘Pierre, en été, construit des mai- 
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sons’:=—complément de temps en zone thématique; ‘Pierre con- 
struit, en été, des maisons (de rapport)’: complément de temps 
en zone rhématique)!? 

Ces ‘exigences’ de la ‘Dynamique communicative’ (cf. SLAKTA 
reprenant les concepts de l’Ecole de Prague) amènent aussi parfois 
à présenter un même jugement de base,—soit sous la forme dite 
‘active’: 

‘Pierre construit la maison’, 

-soit sous la forme dite ‘passive’: 

‘La maison(,elle) est construite par Pierre’, 

—-soit, dans certains cas, sous la forme impersonnelle déjà 
rencontrée: 

‘Il a été construit une maison par Pierre’, 

—voire par interversion du ‘sujet’ et du ‘complément’ 
dans certaines constructions intransitives (cf. SECHE- 
HAYE, CES, 1944, p.20): ‘Là-bas coule un fleuve’ vs 
‘Un fleuve coule là-bas”). 

Mais il ne faut pas perdre de vue que, dans l’ordre de la ‘parole’ 
(au sens saussurien), l’organisation des syntagmes à l’intérieur de 
la phrase écrite (notamment de la phrase écrite française) dépend, 
non de la seule Dynamique communicative, mais encore d’autres 
facteurs, parmi lesquels on rappellera, d’une part certaines habi- 
tudes intra-phrastiques (organisation des groupes par masses 
croissantes, tendence à la séquence ‘Sing.--)PI.’, à la séquence 
‘Animé - -) Non-animé’, etc.), d'autre part des conditionnements 
transphrastiques, liés à la place de la phrase dans l’alinéa (souci de 
respecter le thème et le ‘mouvement’ du paragraphe, etc.). (Voir 
la-dessus, en particulier, les découvertes décisives de DUBOIS.) 


CONCLUSION 


En conclusion de ces quelques réflexions, on retiendra d’abord 
qu’il y a profit à ne rejeter aucun des types d'approche (séman- 
tique, logique, grammaticale, psychologique. . . .) que la recherche 
linguistique met à notre disposition. Dans dire et ne pas dire (pp.33 
et 34), DUCROT n'hésite pas à se demander ‘pourquoi . 
un énoncé (devrait nécessairement avoir) une seule structure, qui 
assurerait l’isomorphie des différentes analyses dont il est justici- 
able... A cette exigence, qui rappelle’, ajoute l’éminent linguiste, 
‘le logicisme de Port-Royal, on peut opposer une conception plus 
libérale, qui admettrait que l’on attribue différentes structures à 
un même énoncé, à charge d'établir des lois de correspondance 
pour passer de l'un à lautre’ (C'est nous qui soulignons). I ne 
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suffit pas en effet de reconnaître une certaine validité et une 

certaine valeur opératoire aux diverses grilles d’analyse qui ont 

été évoquées, il faut encore, en évitant tout svncrétisme, s’efforcer 
de tirer enseignement des comparaisons qu’on doit établir entre 
ces grilles, ce qui amènerait à prendre en compte et l'allure 
dichotomique de la plupart des analyses reconnues comme pos- 
sibles et la dissymérrie des éléments qui s'opposent à l’intérieur 
des dites structures... 

A.—On n'insistera pas sur le postulat ‘binariste’, que l’on 
retrouve à la base de presque toutes ces analyses. 

1) Ce postulat est désormais accepté. pour toutes sortes de bonnes 
raisons, par la quasi-unanimité des linguistes. Sauf en ce qui 
concerne la composante sémantique, la plupart des éncncés 
phrastiques semblent en effet se laisser assez aisément diviser 
en deux éléments, l'essentiel étant de ne pas confondre la 
‘coupure’ logique entre le Sujet et le Prédicat, la ‘coupure’ 
psychologique entre support et apport, voire la ‘coupure’ 
dynamico-informative entre thème et rhème, etc. Seules les 
analyses grammaticale et sémantique respectivement peuvent 
faire difficulté de ce point de vue. Mais l'analyse distribution- 
nelle a montré depuis longtemps que la syntaxe de la phrase 
simple acceptait la division binaire (Sujet vs Non-Sujet), et 
nombre de sémanticiens admettent aussi, d’une façon ou d’une 
autre, une certaine dichotomie (CULIOLI se montre même 
particuliérement rigide sous ce rapport puisqu’en plus du 
‘prédicateur’ il n’accepte que 2 arguments dans le noyau . ..). 

2) Quoi qu’il en soit, ce qui importe beaucoup plus à la recherche 
lorsqu'il s’agit des caractéristiques du fr. fam., c’est l'aspect 
nettement dissymétrique de ces dichotomies. En effet, les struc- 
tures  principales,—grammaticale. intonative, sémantique, 
logique, . . —qui se situent aux différents niveaux ‘non-sujet’ 
précisés ci-dessus, tendent vert l’autonomie et ne peuvent être 
effacées, tandis que les éléments classés ‘sujets’, —si utiles qu'ils 
soient pour la compréhension, etc—, apparaissent comme 
secondaires et dépendants, cad, incomplets. C’est ainsi que des 
séquences telles que ‘c’est la maison’, ‘c’est Pierre’, ‘il la 
construit... passent la zampe à elles seules, tandis que les 
séquences correspondantes de type ‘sujet’ ‘ce que Pierre con- 
struit’, ‘qui construit Ia maison’, ‘la maison, Pierre’) n’ont 
aucune autonomie (cf. Ch. BALLY, CFS, 1941, p.35, qui 
renvoie à A. SECHEHAYE, Structure logique de la phrase, 
p.165). 
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~ On se trouve done finalement en présence de deux modèles. 

D'une part, à un niveau très élémentaire, apparaissent des 

énoncés ‘globaux’, homogènes, ‘unaires’ (les “Einfauchurteile de 

BRENTANO & MARTY), qui peuvent à la rigueur se suffire à 

eux-mêmes; d'autre part, à un niveau plus élaboré, des énoncés 

dichotomiques (‘Doppelurteile’) où, rejeté à la pé:iphérie (de la 
pensée et/ ou de l’expression), un élément entre en divergence 
par rapport à l’autre, qui devient—ou reste—l’élément nucléaire. 

Et, puisque l’un des volets de ces diptyques dissymétriques peut 

être ignoré, on entrevoit la possibilité, dans certaines conditions, 

d'une neutralisation de Popposition entre les deux éléments. Cette 
possibilité sera surtout mise à profit par la langue familière, et 
nous croyons qu'elle s’applique au niveau intra-phrastique, comme 

aussi au niveau inter-séquentiel . . . 

B.—Certes, l’analyse proprement logique sera généralement à 
même de retrouver une opposition ‘sujet/pr&dicat’ susceptible 
d’influencer peu on prou les autres formes structurales. 

1) De plus, en fr. écrit, on aura tendance, d’après ce qui a été 
exposé ci-dessus, à privilégier les propositions dites ‘catégori- 
ques’ et on inclinera à ramener en dernière analyse les énoncés 
a des suites de binômes ‘lies’ (BALLY),—soit en évitant des 
fragmentations qui éloigneraient par trop de cette formule les 
proposition réelles,—-soit en ‘régularisant’ ces ‘supports’ dont 
on fera une proposition complète du type subordonné. Ainsi 
par ex., l'opposition ‘support vs apport’, qui est matériellement 
perceptible dans une phrase de type ‘spontané’ comme 
‘Pierre, /il construit une maison’, seral, soit régularisée dans une 

(Spt) (Apt) 
construction du type ‘En ce qui concerne Pierre,/il construit 
une maison’, soit complètement résorbée et camouflée dans la 
présentation canonique ‘Pierre construit une maison’. Quant 
aux énoncé non réductibles, la ‘grammaire logique’ les con- 
sidérera comme des ‘résidus’ (des ‘gallicismes’ comme on 
disait au XVIII s.) que l'on s'efforce tant bien que mal, par 
toutes sortes de transformations, de rapprocher au moins 
idéalement de la seule forme canonique reconnue. Même les 
propositions thétiques simples, du type ‘il pleuvait’, ‘il faut 
manger’, ou ‘il y aura des fraises’, dans la mesure où elles se 
recontrent et sont acceptées dans la langue standard, sont par- 
fois analysées comme des équivalents de ‘La pluie/tombait’. 
‘Manger /est nécessaire’, ‘Des fraises/ seront disponibles’, etc—. 
Encore une fois, même si cette frénésie logique peut paraître 
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discutable à toutes sortes de points de vue, il faut bien avouer 
qu’elle a fini par influencer profondément la syntaxe de la 
langue écrite, surtout depuis que les grammairiens philosophes 
se sont mis à imposer strictement un étalon qui n'était 
qu’implicitement reconnu avant eux (cf. là-dessus FRANÇOIS, 
in BRUNOT, Histoire de la langue française, ‘XVIIe s.’, 
passim). Et c’est encore A. SECHEHAYE qui remarque fort 
judicieusement: ‘La phrase-pensee (cad. pour l’auteur la 
phrase canonique, type ‘l'oiseau chante’), une fois existante 
dans la grammaire, tend à envahir toute la syntaxe et à se 
substituer au type ancien . . . La phrase à sujet et à prédicat 
devient la phrase normale et, à la faveur de l’automatisme 
grammatical, elle tend à s'installer partout . . . Reculant devant 
cet envahissement, la phrase-idée (type ‘oiseau qui chante’) 
n’occupera plus que les parties de la langue qui lui appartien- 
nent en propre et qui n’ont pas à lui être arrachées . . » (A. 
SECHEHAYE, CFS, 1944, p.12). Nous ne saurions mieux dire 
que ce disciple de CHARLES BALLY. 

Car, après tout, que nous enseigne exactement cette logique 
au sujet de monorhèmes de la langue parlée tels que: ‘le 
facteur??? Faut-il comprendre: ‘Le facteur/ est en train 

Pr 
d'arriver? OU ‘Je/vois le facteur’? Le cas utilisé par les 
S Pr 

langues à déclinaison peut certes nous suggérer quelques 
hypothèses à ce propos, mais outre que le sujet grammatical 
n’est pas nécessairement (nous n’y reviendrons pas une fois de 
plus) le sujet logique—même dans des énoncés unaires—, il ne 
semble pas que les divers idiomes, dans une instance donnée, 
recourent tous au même cas (on hésitera, par ex., entre le Nom. 
et l’Acc.). 

Grammaticalement, la post-position d’un argument susceptible 
d’être paraphrasé en ‘sujet’ entraîne en effet—et a toujours 
entraîné—dans beaucoup de langues qui la pratiquent, un 
flottement quant à sa valeur syntaxique (cf. les hésitations de 
la KOINE latine entre par ex. ‘ecce homo’ et ‘ecce hominem’): 
dans ‘il faut un homme’—‘voici une femme’—‘il reste du vin — 
‘il y a bagarre’, la notion d'opposition ‘sujet vs non-sujet’ n’a 
guère de sens,—ou n’en a pas encore.{f Quant au problème 
que poseraient les oppositions sémantiques susceptibles d’être 
neutralisées, il paraît surtout intéresser des monorhèmes (ou 
mots-phrases) tels que les interjections, les exclamations etc., 
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dont la structure ‘mono-cellulaire’ entraîne aussi l'exclusion de 

Vopposition ‘thème vs rhéme’, l’ensemble du segment étant en 

quelque sorte ‘rhématisé’ d’office. 

C.—Tout compte fait, c’est surtout la traduction linguistique de 

l'opposition ‘support vs apport qui, a priori, semble devoir dis- 
tinguer la langue spontanée de la langue réfléchie. Dans la langue 
écrite soignée, en effet, les oppositions structurales évoquées ci- 
dessus tendent à l'emporter sur l’opposition ‘support vs apport’ 
qu’on évitera autant que possible de ‘marquer’. Ch. BALLY, O. 
:DUCROT et d’autres ont justement fait remarquer qu’un énoncé 
‘banalisé’ tel que: ‘Pierre construit la maison’ déjà cité ci-dessus 
peut aussi bien répondre à la question ‘Que se passe-t-il?” qu’à la 
question ‘Que fait Pierre?’ ou à ‘Que construit Pierre?’ voire, dans 
certains cas, à la question ‘Qui construit la maison?‘ ‘Dans la 
phrase liée simple et régularisée, écrit BALLY (CFS, 1941, p. 35), 
la distinction du thème (cad. du support) et du propos (cad. le 
l'apport} n’est marquée par sucun signe linguistique . . . elle 
dépend du contexte ou de la situation, bref: relève de la parole, 
non de la langue.’ 

Au contraire, la langue spontanée traduira aussi exactement que 
possible la situation de communication entre les locuteurs: 


—soit en excluant explicitement tout ‘support’ si le sujet psycho- 
logique n'a pas sa place dans le processus d’énonciation 
(réponse à la question implicite ‘Qu’est-ce qui se passe?’): 
“Voilà que Pierre construit la maison’, ‘Il y a Pierre qui con- 
struit la maison’... 

—-soit au contraire en ‘topicalisant’ (sans restriction de ‘nature’ 
ou de ‘quantité’): ‘Pierre, il construit la maison’. (réponse à 
‘Que fait Pierre?’) ‘La maison, Pierre la construit’ (résponse à: 
‘Que se passe-t-il au sujet de la maison?’) ‘Pierre, la maison, 
il la construit” (réponse à ‘qu'est-ce que Pierre a à faire avec 
la maison?), voire 

‘Pierre, la maison, il s'en occupe, de sa construction . . è 
On comprendra toutefois que, selon la remarque de SECHE- 

HAYE, qui appelle, on Pa vu, ‘phrases-idées’ les rares énoncés 

élémentaires où le dictum subsiste à l’état pur (phrases exclama- 

tives, phrases nominales, etc.), ‘la syntaxe de la ‘phrase-pensée 

(ie. de la phrase dite canonique) s'adapte parfois dans une cer- 

taine mesure au type de la phrase-idée. Il en résulte, ajoute-t-il 

(CFS, 1944, p.13), un type ambigu (c’est moi qui souligne) entre 
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ces deux sortes d’énoncés.” Le linguiste suisse cite à ce propos des 
phrases telles que ‘ZI fait bon ici’, ‘Il y a des troupeaux dans les 
champs’, ‘C’est magnifique’, ‘Soit un triangle ABC’, ‘Voilà le 
facteur qui vient’ (ce dernier exemple était destiné à faire une 
assez brilliante carrière . . .), où on assiste à une sorte de ‘régu- 
larisation’ de l'expression qui d’une part ébauche une structure 
grammaticalement cohérente mais d’autre part respecte l’attitude 
psychologique du sujet parlant et les conditions et exigences de la 
communication orale directe ... Et c’est bien là, en définitive, à 
notre avis, une des caractéristiques principales de la“ langue 
familière. 


NOTES 


1 Autre ex.: ‘Franchement,/Monsieur,/voyez-vous//il y a des risques’ (càd.: 
‘On doit énoncer franchement que//cette affaire présente des risques’). 
"Cf. la citation du DUCROT au début de la conclusion du présent article. 
3 Une analyse plus fine devrait distinguer ici: les lexes de ‘procès’, les lexes 
‘d'état’, les lexes de ‘qualité’ (et peut-être les lexes de ‘relation’?). La dis- 
tinction la plus fondamentale est peut-être celle qui groupe d’une part les 
lexes ‘relationnels’, d'autre part les lexes ‘non-relationnels’. . . 

* Devant un Dictum L1 + L2 où un des 2 lexes est un ‘contentif’ pourvu du 
trait ‘relationnel’, on peut discuter à perte de vue—et on Pa fait!—pour 
tenter de déterminer si l’un des 2 lexes est ‘primitif (et par conséquent 
ineffaçable, appartenant à une prop. unaire), et, dans cette hypothèse, 
lequel c'est. Etant donné la longueur du présent article, je renonce à 
imposer à mes lecteurs la longue note où je m'étais efforcé de résumer 
P ‘état de la question’ (voir notamment sur ce sujet DOMINICY et Mme 
DE RYCK: cf. Français Moderne, oct. 74, p.339). 

"L'examen de ce problème devrait être affiné compte tenu d’analyses plus 
poussées des différentes sortes de Lexes mentionnées dans la note 3. 

° Les recherches sur les langages documentaires, —lesquels ne peuvent ni ne 
doivent tenir compte des différences entre les diverses ‘parties du discours’ 
—ont récemment accru l'attention portée aux grammaires à base sémantique 
qui situent ‘origine du discours au niveau le plus profond, celui de la 
conceptualisation.’ Mon collègue J. MANIEZ. dans le cours qu’il a professé 
au Departement ‘Carriéres de l'Information’ de l'IUT de l’Université de 
Dijon et qui reste malheureusement à l’état de fascicule ronéoté, cite notam- 
ment, à ce sujet, (p.46 de son travail), le ‘modèle “sens-texte” du linguiste 
russe MEL’CUK qui a étudié ces structures de base et qui, à ur certain 
niveau (de structure lexico-semantique . .), distingue un “lexique profond” 
et une “syntaxe profonde”. La présentation de cs protolexique rappelle 
celle des ‘lexes’ de Pottier (cf. p.48 du cours de MANIEZ) et ‘exprime en 
quelque sorte la matrice de toutes les expressions linguistiques synonymes’, 
sans qu’émergent encore les distinctions entre ‘nominaux’ et ‘verbaux’. Le 
jugement qui apparaît en structure superficielle sous la forme ‘Le peuple 
combat le fascisme’ (ex. ‘engagé’ emprunté naturellement au linguiste sovié- 
tique) présentera simplement, en structure profonde, les 3 concepts 
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‘peuple’, ‘lutte’ et ‘fascisme’. J. MANIEZ (doat le cours a pour titre: ‘Le 
rôle de la syntaxe dans la recherche documentaire’) fait remarquer ailleurs 
que cette partie ‘notionnelle de la proposition doit être—notamment dans 
le traitement documentaire — nettement séparée des autres segments 
(‘shifters’, modalisants, phatismes, etc.). La structure de base de la phrase 
citée pourra donc être, approximativement: 
( y a) fle peuple en lutte contre le fascisme 

» fle peuple combattant le fascisme 

» {combat antifasciste du peuple. 

» {combat populaire contre le fascisme 
Mais, contraırement au système plus connu de SUMJAN, une grammaire 
sémantico-générative doit, sous peine d'introduire des ambiguités, ajouter 
aux structures de sémémiques des structures protosyntaxiques qui permet- 
tent, par exemple, de distinguer 2 jugements contenant apparemment les 2 
mêmes concepts, (comme dans: ‘Il y a/amour de Dieu’) en explicitant de 
quelque manière — la valeur de ‘DE (‘DE’ - -) ‘chez, de la part de’ vs 
DE - - -) ‘pour’). Lorsque le nombre de Lexes augmente, le problème est 
susceptible de se compliquer (‘je sais/quels poétes aiment les Américains’). 
C'est sur des ambiguités de ce genre que jouait — la sıbylle dont parle 
CICERON. 
“bis Certains scolastiques ‘modistes’ distinguaient déjà semble-t-il de cette 
façon — le Modus de re’, cad. Ia Modalité intégrée dans le ‘dictum’, et le 
‘Modus de dicto’, cad. la Modalité séparée du ‘dictum’. 
"Le caractère ‘non-profond’ de l’opposition ‘sujet vs prédicat’ est maintenant 
reconnu par de nombreux linguistes, notamment parmi les Sémanticiens 
générativistes ... 
*Il faut remarquer aussi que la prédication peut être explicite (‘posée’) ou 
implicite (‘présupposée’). Dans ‘Des enfants bavardent et on punira ces 
enfants’, il y a deux affirmations explicites, donc deux ‘posés’. Dans ‘On 
punira les enfants bavards’, seule est explicite l'annonce de la punition, le 
bavardage des enfants étant supposé connu et ‘admis’... 
°’ On relèvera malgré tout avec SECHEHAYE des ‘hypercorrections logi- 
ques’, par exemple ‘Un orage va éclater”, pour ‘Tl y a un orage dans l'air 
(cf. CFS, 1944, p.20). Et, en sens contraire, on n’oubliera pas non plus le 
maintien, en latin classique, de certaines formules correspondantes prove- 
nant du latin primitif: “tur, m. à m. ‘il y a de la marche’; ‘pugnabitur’, 
m. à m. ‘il y aura combat’; etc. 
* Sur l'absence de différence ‘en profondeur’ entre les catégories ‘V’, N’ et 
‘Adj, regroupées par Bach sous le terme de ‘contentif”, cf. GALMICHE, 
Sémantique générative, p.150/1 (Lar.) 
“Crest sur cette double illustration de la structure sémantique profonde 
que nous avions rédigé—une longue note que nous renonçons à infliger au 
lecteur. Rappelons simplement à ce sujet l'opposition entre la thèse de 
KURODA—sans doute influencé par le japonais et d’autres idiomes de 
structure analogue—et celle de BRENTANO et de MARTY,—ce dernier 
semblant considérer (?) que la P dont l'argument prédicable peut devenir 
un V intr. est une prop. représentant au départ la structure binaire ‘Sujet 
+ Prédicat’... 
™En parlant d'analyse ‘psychologique’, nous nous en tenons ici à l’ancienne 
terminologie telle qu’elle a été par exemple utilisée par BALLY. 
"Le présent article était presque entièrement rédigé quand nous avons eu 
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—tardivement—connaissance d’une étude parue sous la signature de 

HAZAEL/MASSIEUX dans le Francais Moderne d'avril 1977 et intitulée 

‘Support, apport et analyse du discours’, nous ne sommes par toujours 

d’accord avec les orientations de cet excellent article, mais celui-ci devrait 

permettre de relancer l'examen da Ja ‘dichotom:e’ à laquelle s'intéresse 
notre propre travail... 

“‘There were children in the car’ (—‘Des enfants, il y en avait (,) dans 

l'auto’; There were children in the car’ (—"Dans l'auto, ce sont des enfants 

qu'il y avait’ ou, selon les cas ‘Dars l'auto, il y avait des enfants’; ete., (cf. 
l’art d'HAZAEL/MASSIEUX cité ci-dessus). 

* On entendra ces termes en leur donnant une signification un peu particu- 

lière, proche de celle que leur donne par ex. SLAKTA dans un article 

d'Etudes de Linguistique Appliquée (No. 19). 

1 On remarquera qu’en pratique, les questions susceptibles de porter sur les 

éléments de l'apport ne contiennent pas le lex&me de la réponse, alors que 

les questions portant sur le support contiennent toujours (par définition 
en quelque sorte . , .) le lexème impliqué dans cette partie de l'énoncé . .. 

"Deux remarques s'imposent ici: 

(a) On admettra provisoirement, en attendant une investigation plus 
poussée, que la ‘semi-parentnése’ pré-verbae appartient A la zone 
thématique, et la ‘semi-parentaése’ post-verable à la zone rhématique. 

(b) On notera que la répartition des syntagmes entre ‘thème et ‘rhème’ 
n’est pas indifférente à l'équilibre des ‘masses sonores’ dans la phrase, 
et notamment à la fameuse ‘lor des ‘masses croissantes, (d'ou notre 
ajout, dans l'exemple, des mots ‘de rapport’. . .). 

‘* Certains phénoménologistes par'ent ici, dans un sens peut-être légère- 

ment différent, d’ ‘antéprédication’ (cf. FOULQUIE, Dictionnaire de philo- 

sophie, PUF). 

"Notre ambition est de développer ultérieurement, et d'éclairer à l’aide 

d'exemples empruntés au corpus des Radioscopies de J. CHANCEL, la 

plupart des points soulevés trop succinctement et abstraitement dans ces 
quelques pages, que nous avons voulu consacrer à la présentation genérale 
du problème. Les dimensions de Particle ncus empêchent malgré tout 
d'ajouter une bibliographie de base. (On trouvera cependant au fil du 
texte quelques indications bibliographiques, évidemment très insuffisantes 


Enfin, nous avons laissé presque entièrement de côté la discussion des 
rapports de niveaux de profondeur relative qu’entretiennent les différentes 
structures phrastiques examinées, notre point de vue personnel—equisse ici 
et là dans la présente introduction et naturellement sujet A révision —étant, 
très grossièrement, qu’une analyse de type transZormationnel aboutira au 
niveau grammatical superficiel en partant du niveau sémantique—'e plus 
‘profond’, et abordé dans le ‘style FILLMORE’ par ex. — en passent par 
la zone ‘psychologique’ d'abord (composante en support/apport dans la 
tradition de BALLY) puis par le niveau ‘logique’ (analyse de type 
chomskyen). Voir là-dessus, avec une orientation théorique un peu diffé- 
rente, les excellentes pages de R. MARTIN, Inference, Antonymie et para- 
phrase, Ch.V.: ‘La composante sémantico-logique du langage’ (Klincksieck). 
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RECENT APPROACHES TO SPECULATIVE 
FICTION 


MARIE McLEAN 


Monash University 


IN preparation for a course in Speculative Fiction planned to begin 
at Monash in 1983, we have been examining problems of criticism 
and methodology. This article takes a look at some intentions of 
the Monash course as well as some developments in recent second- 
ary literature. 

The crying need in any such discussion is a definition of terms, 
as the terminology in the field has never been properly codified. 
Here Fantasy will be used io indicate the whole range of fiction 
which deals with the ‘impossible’. The definition offered by Joanna 
Russ (quoted by Rosemary Jackson, in Fantasy! the Literature 
of Subversion. Methuen, 1981) seems excellent. 


Fantasy embodies a ‘negative subjunctivity’—that is, fantasy is 
fantasy because it contravenes the real and violates it. The actual 
world is constantly present in fantasy, by negation . . . fantasy 
is what could not have happened; i.e. what cannot happen, what 
cannot exist . . . the negative subjunctivity, the cannot or could 
not, constitutes in fact the chief pleasure of fantasy. Fantasy 
violates the real, contravenes it, denies it, and insists on this 
denial throughout. (p. 22) 


Within the set of Fantasy we must then distinguish sub-sets. Here 
the classification proposed by Tzvetan Todorov in The Fantastic: 
A Structural Approach to a Literary Genre (tr. Howard, Case 
Western Reserve U.P. 1973) is regularly used as a basis for dis- 
cussion. 


a b c d 
marvellous fantastic- fantastic- uncanny 
marvellous uncanny 


I suggest that one can produce the following extension of these 
sets and their contents to enable a classification of Fantasy; (this 
extension is not part of Todorov’s original plan). 
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a. The subset of the marvellous usually involves the creation 
of a alternative world, making an unknown by recombining ele- 
ments of the known. Into this worid, which may be anything from 
fairyland to the second planet of Sirius, the human element may 
or may not be introduced. This world is governed by its own rules. 

b. The subset of the fantastic-marvellous involves the intrusion 
into the human world of supematural or alien elements, which 
may be anything from Dracula to the traditional little green men. 
This world is governed by human rules. 

c. The subset of the fantastic-uncanny involves the intrusion 
into the human world of elements produced by human manipula- 
tion or extension, androids, poltergeists, ghosts. This world, from 
Frankenstein to The Turn of the Screw, is governed by human 
rules. 

d. The subset of the uncanny is the human world of the 
impossible-improbable, the world of horror stories, omens and 
prophecies. This is the realm of the Gothic par excellence. 

By giving these subjects a wider range to include Science Fiction 
we can produce classifications more objective than the probability 
scale used by Eric Rabkin in The Fantastic in Literature (Prince- 
ton, 1976). However his probability scales (which, for instance, 
show SF ranging along a scale from Asimov’s Z, Robot to Lind- 
say’s Voyage to Arcturus) could be used to provide further defin- 
ition within each set. 

In a course entitled Speculative Fiction we have chosen to stress, 
within the vast field of Fantasy, the particular question of the use 
of rules. One can, for instance, make a study of the narrative rules 
which apply to different forms of oral literature and observe that 
these rules are also applicable to so-called para-literature or 
popular literature. In each case the products of these literatures 
may not be studied as individual (self-sufficient) works of art. 
Without entering into the controversy of whether this is ever pos- 
sible we may categorically state that the study of popular liter- 
ature demands extensive inter-textuality. What we are dealing with 
is a mass of variants and transformations applied to fairly rigid 
and rule-governed structural patterns. The Monash course hopes 
to make an original contribution to the field by using the rules of 
oral narrative (defined and refined by Olrik, Propp, Greimas, 
Dundes et al.) to show not only the structures of the fantastic and 
the marvellous but also the linear descent of Science Fiction from 
oral tales of fantasy. 

The other aspect of Speculative Fiction, apart from the extra- 
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polation of new narratives from narrative ground rules, is of course 
story and system building by a process of extrapolation and/or 
transformation of known structures. This is always rule-governed 
and not the ‘free’ product of the imaginary or ‘nonsense’. Non- 
sense can be a very misleading term. Alice through the Looking- 
Glass (speculative fiction tightly governed by the rules of chess) 
is often wrongly categorised in this way. 

Rule-governed extrapolations may be very simple, the change of 
one quite small element which entails the shifting and recombin- 
ation of elements throughout the structure, or so complex as to 
postulate a new cosmogony. One of the most interesting aspects of 
recent Fantasy/SF is that extrapolation proceeds as much from 
the human sciences as from the original bases such as physics, 
astronomy, chemistry and engineering. Speculative Fiction now 
takes off from philosophy, linguistics, history of religion, economics 
and anthropology, not to mention the all pervasive use of myth- 
ology and psychoanalysis. Some texts used in our course are taken 
to show these trends. Walter M. Miller’s Canticle for Leibowitz 
uses mythology, history and principles of science, and history of 
religion to create a world of the future. Extrapolation from anthro- 
pology is the main source of Ursula K. LeGuin’s The Left Hand 
of Darkness, and this has the added interest of supplying within 
the text the oral literature of the hypothetical society created. 
Stanislav Lem’s Solaris not only derives from psychoanalysis in 
showing the interaction between humans and his sentient ocean but 
draws on epistemology and scientific ideologies to create the history 
of the Science of Solaristics. To appreciate these new developments 
we in our turn need an awareness of the history and intertextuality 
of Science Fiction from the ‘Old Guard’ to the ‘New Wave’. 

This leads us into a discussion of the choice of critical works 
prescribed for the course: especially the two volumes in the 
Methuen ‘New Accents’ series, Patrick Parrinder’s Science Fiction. 
Its Criticism and Teaching (1980) and Rosemary Jackson’s Fan- 
tasy: The Literature of Subversion (1981). As well as discussing 
some of their ideas which are of interest to our course, I will also 
mention some of their more recent sources. 

Parrinder makes an excellent stab at the difficult task of defining 
Science Fiction and gives a lucid account of the history and 
development of the genre. His work is invaluable for anyone plan- 
ning a course of this sort. He limits the scope of his study in two 
ways, by stating that genre studies should precede narratological 
analysis, and by dating the beginning of the genre from the nine- 
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teenth century and specifically from Frankenstein (though the term 
Science Fiction was not coined until 1851). One could naturally 
argue that Science Fiction begins with the first tales incorporating 
man’s hopes and fears about the consequence of his own tech- 
nology (the first robots appear in ancient Greek literature), but 
Frankenstein provides a convenient terminus post quem. 

The severe limitations Parrinder here imposes on his material 
are not observed in the collection of essays which he edited a year 
earlier: Science Fiction: a Critical Guide (Longmans, 1979), which 
includes a discussion of the utopian tradition and its variations 
by Raymond Williams. Also on the theme of utopia in this collec- 
tion of essays, and the study which I find the most interesting, is 
a marxist interpretation of Jules Verne by Marc Angenot. This is, 
in its turn, greatly indebted to Michael Serres who has not only 
produced one of the most original works on Science Fiction, 
Jouvences sur Jules Verne (Minuit, 1974), but who, arguably, is 
also producing the most interesting of recent literary theory, based 
on mathematics, physics and information theory, inter alia. A 
recent introduction in English to his work is Harari, J. V. and Bell, 
D. F. ed. Hermes, Literature, Science Philosophy (Johns Hcpkins, 
1982). 

Angenot picks up Serres’ idea that Verne’s work consists of 
narratives of circulation, of men, of desire, of information, of 
money, of machines, of celestial bodies, and compares this to 
Marx’ notion of the commodity circuit. He then sees Verne’s work 
as paradigmatic of the opposition between fixed capital (and all 
closure) and the circulation of commodities (and all open-ended- 
ness). 

‘On this level we see Verne’s ideological paradox: a utopia 
without rupture for a capitalism without capital. Verne portrays 
expense not accumulation, circulation not surplus value’ (p. 25) 
Verne is seen as postulating the impossible synthesis of seden- 
tariness and circulation, a synthesis dear to much of ‘old guard’ 
Science Fiction from Asimov onwards. 

Verne is also seen as opposing entropy to acceleration, progress 
being in his eyes acceleration without limits. This preoccupation 
with entropy and with the second law of thermo-dynamics (the 
energy in any system is insufficient to prevent it running down) is 
central to all recent criticism of speculative fiction, as well as a 
major topos of that fiction, and is also a major recent concern of 
literary criticism as a whole. It is therefore instructive to compare 
the very different views of Patrick Parrinder and Rosemary Jack- 
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son on the subject. (In some ways they also stand for the British 
and French schools of criticism respectively, or for the theo- 
reticians of organisation and those of desire.) 

Parrinder sees Science Fiction as having been basically concerned 
with negentropy, with desires to systematise, to shape, to organ- 
ise, to integrate, to impose an order of the disorder of the world. 
He views with interest but also with alarm the reversal of this 
trend with the New Wave, and particularly with the work of 
Thomas Pynchon and Philip K. Dick. Their fiction, he says, ‘is a 
sign either of the dissolution or renovation of Science Fiction; at 
all events, it is a response to the changing nature of scientific 
thought and of our notions of “reality” itself’. (p. 121). 

Jackson, on the other hand, writing from psychoanalytic, and 
specifically Lacanian, point of view, enthusiastically greets the 
notion of entropy, of disintegration, of formlessness, shapelessness 
and lack of closure or definition. In fact she views the fantastic as 
being ideologically preferable to the marvellous precisely because 
it is more closely related to the notions of absence, of alienation, 
of disintegration, necessary to make us rethink our positions. 

The first section of her book is a discussion of the Fantastic as 
a mode, developing the varying views of Rabkin, Todorov and 
Irene Bessière (Le récit fantastique: la poétique de l’incertain, 
P.U.F. 1974). It contains a first-rate discussion of the relationship 
between the real world and the ‘paraxial’ world: the virtual seen 
as mirror image of the real. The two patterns of threat she per- 
ceives ih fantastic literature, 

a. the threat from within, the misapplication of human will or 
division of the human mind (Frankenstein or Dr Jekyll and Mr 
Hyde) and - . 

b. the threat from without, from the monstrous or the super- 
natural (Dracula), would seem clearly to correspond to Todorov’s 
fantastic/uncanny and fantastic/marvellous. However Jackson 
develops and extends these ideas into a whole theory of the rela- 
tionship of self and ‘other’ in the genre. 

A major preoccupation which Jackson shares with Parrinder 
(with its roots this time in semiotics) is the question of the absent 
signified. Fantasy is seen as being, par excellence, the realm of 
signifiers without signifieds, of signs which connote without de- 
noting. Jackson appositely quotes Samuel Beckett: ‘There could be 
no things but nameless things, no names but thingless names.’ 
While the fantastic is probably more often the world of nameless 
things, Science Fiction.is undoubtedly the world of thingless names. 
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How happily we read of matter transponders, of hyperspace drives, ` 
of ansibles, knowing them to be only signifiers of other signifiers. 
It is the world of ‘simps’ and ‘zroks’, of empty signs which are 
not so much polyvalent as omnivalent or ncn-valent depending on 
your point of view. 

While Parrinder makes little use of a psychoanalytical approach 
(which is rather odd in a world of warps, drives and force fields, 
let alone the phallocentric universe of early Science Fiction) 
Jackson tends to overstress Lacan and Kristeva and the theorists 
of desire and transgression. The theories in themselves are fascin- 
ating, but when they in their turn are used as ideologies and lead 
to value judgements, then some manipulation of the evidence to fit 
the theory becomes inevitable. 

Jackson follows Lacan in postulating a division between the 
semiotic on the one hand, the state of the divided subject, the 
infant linked to its mother, the polymorphcus and the perverse, of 
non-repressed desire, and the symbolic on the other, the state of 
the unified individual subject, the child under the rule of the father, 
of conformity, normality and repressed desire. She equates the 
semiotic with the drive towards entropy ‘an eternal desire for the 
non-relationship of zero where identity is meaningless’ (p. 77 quot- 
ing Lacan, The Language of Se'f tr. Wilden, Johns Hopkins, 1968, 
p. 191) and the symbolic with the drive towards negentropy, the 
schizoid need for order and ccntainment. Since the return of the 
repressed is forbidden by the ‘kaw of the Father’, as are the mon- 
strous and the unheimlich, the fantastic must necessarily be part 
of the literature of transgression and subversion. 

She also attempts, with Kristeva, to equate the literature of 
transgression with Bakhtin’s notion of the carnivalesque, claiming 
that the fantastic is dialogic because it admits desire, absence and 
the monstrous inside the world of reality, while the marvellous is 
monologic because it sets up another world outside reality with 
different rules. Mastering the world of the marvellous seems to her 
ideologically unsound and escapist. She attacks Ursula LeGuin 
heatedly on this subject, accusıng her of writing ‘myths of psychic 
order which help to contain u of disorder’ p. 155). As she 
puts it: 


‘Subversive texts activate a dialogue with the death drive 
directing energies towards a dissolution of repressive structures, 
conservative fantasies go along with a desire to cease “to be”, a 
longing to transcend or escape the human’ (p. 156). ES 
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Le Guin has in fac: provided her own answer to this charge: 


Well, I call this excapism: a sensationalist raising of a real 
question, followed by a quick evasion of the weight and pain 
and complexity involved in really, experientially, trying to under- 
stand and cope with that question. And by the way, I’m not 
talking only about the reactionary, easy-answer schools of SF, 
the technocrats, scientologists, ‘libertarians’, and so on, but also 
about the chic nihil.sm affected by many talented American and 
English writers of my generation. Annihilation is the easiest 
answer of all. You jst close all the doors. 

If science fiction has a major gift to offer literature, I think 
it is just this: the capacity to face an open universe. Physically 
open, psychically cpen. No doors shut. 

(Languages of Night pp. 205-206) 


Whether in fact the whole world of the marvellous acts as a 
stabilising or subverting force in society continues to be eminently 
disputable. Wonder tales, for instance, may be seen as stabilisation 
or they may be seen to act in exactly the same way as Bakhtin’s 
carnival, providing a temporary upside down world where the 
stupid, the poor, the il.egitimate and, often, the female can end up 
on top. 

Jackson sees thematic transgression as reinforcing society, while 
structural or syntactic transgression threatens order. This claim is 
insufficiently supported by the evidence shown. It seems to me that 
she is attributing to the texts what is in fact dependent on the 
reader. The position om which we read alters the text, and, in 
the case of pouplar literature, the reader’s or hearer’s expectations 
almost completely govern the performance and the choice of 
variants. The carnival itself is rule-governed, just as much as 
Speculative Fiction. What trains of thought, what expectations, 
what rebellions both set off is another matier. 

Juliet Mitchell is quoted in epigraph by Jackson as saying: “The 
only thing you can do it you are trapped in a reflection is to invert 
the image.’ This is a provocative statement of women’s position 
vis-à-vis the fantastic, both as readers and writers. But Juliet Mit- 
chell also said in a recent seminar: ‘Never underestimate utopias’. 
The building of would-5e worlds is also an expression of desire. 
Otherness is not wholly negative in character and postulating ideal 
alternatives may well be both transgressive and positive. 

Another area of considerable controversy is that of characterisa- 
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tion. In the Parrinder collection of essays Scott Sanders argues (in 
‘Characterization in Science Ficion: two approaches’) that S.F. 
is peopled by puppets reflecting the denial of individuality in a 
world of technology, bureaucracy and totalitarianism. This of 
course does not explain the fact that the fantastic and the marvel- 
lous have always been peopled >y actants rather than characters. 
The dramatis personae of Märchen and Sage are defined by their 
roles as Propp pointed out long ago. Again a great deal depends 
on the critical view-point. Louis Vax in La séduction de l'étrange 
(1964) sees the fantastic as reflecting man’s greatest fear, the loss 
of his individuality. But when Jackson states 

‘The many partial, dual, mult:ple and dismembered selves scat- 
tered through literary fantasies violate the most cherished of liter- 
ary unities: the unity of character.’ (p. 82) 
she regards it as a matter for congratulation, since only in the 
divided subject can man, and more especially woman, recognise 
his or her own repressed desire. 

For anyone interested in Speculative Fiction the two Parrinder 
books and the Jackson study provide perfect complementary 
material, The essays represent, like their subject matter, a wide 
range of ideological and critical approaches, always excepting the 
feminist. Some of Joanna Russ’ intelligent work would have made 
a welcome addition to the volume. Parrinder’s critical manual of 
Science Fiction is a model of reasoned common sense. On the other 
hand Jackson’s work, while occasionally ideologically biased, is 
suggestive and challenging and proposes new approaches to the 
marvellous as well as the fantastic. We are looking forward tc the 
results of our new venture. 
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THE CAMBRIDGE HISTORY OF CLASSICAL LITERATURE: IL 
LATIN LITERATURE. Edited by E. J. Kenney. Cambridge University 
Press, 1982, pp. xviii + 974. 


THE appearance of the two-volume Cambridge History of Classical Litera- 
„ture, which was first commissioned in 1971, has been long awaited. A work 
` of this title and provenance is a major publishing event, promising as it 
does ‘a comprehensive critical survey of the literature of Greece and Rome’ 
and claiming to be ‘an authoritative work of reference and appraisal, for 
one of the world’s greatest literary traditions’. The second volume, on 
Latin literature, which appeared at the beginning of 1982, is the subject of 
this review; the first, on Greek, is expected to follow in 1983. 

This volume, after an introductory section on books and critics in the 
Roman world, provides a roughly chronological account of Latin literature 
from the third century BC to the fourth century AD under five main sec- 
tions, Early Republic, Late Republic, The Age of Augustus, Early Princı- 
pate, Later Principate. Bach section has a brief introduction on the general 
character of the period and is then divided into chapters which deal either 
with individual authors (Lucretius, Cicero, Sallust, etc) or with major 
works (Georgics, Aeneid) or with genres (drama, love elegy, prose satire) 
or with chronologically related groups of minor writers. A brief Epilogue 
outlines the influence of Latin authors down to the Renaissance. The 
arrangement of the volume is thus fairly traditional. Two minor oddities 
are the placing of Apuleius last, even after the fourth century writers, 
which ‘represents an aesthetic rather than a historical decision on the part 
of the Editor’, and the appearance of the biographical and bibliographical 
material on the Elder Seneca at the very end of the Appendix of Authors 
and Works, which looks like the last-minute correction of an oversight. 

The editing of a volume of this kind is a daunting task, and the editors 
(in addition to Kenney, Clausen is named as Advisory Editor) are to be 
commended both for the conception of the work and for carrying it 
through ‘during a prolonged and occasionally difficult period of gestation’. 
Faced with the competing claims of literary history and literary criticism 
(‘reference and appraisal’, ‘information and interest’), they rightly decided 
that the emphasis should be critical; it was a good idea to relegate bio- 
graphical, chronological and bibliographical material to zhe (substantial) 
Appendix of Authors and Works, ‘leaving contributors free to concentrate 
on discussion of the literary texts themselves’. The team of cighteen con- 
tributors (mainly British) assembled for the volume is a strong one, all 
on the face of it well chosen and including such acknowledged masters 
in their fields as Wilkinson on Cicero and the Georgics, R D. Williams 
on the Aeneid, Rudd on Horace, and Kenney himself on Ovid The 
emphasis in the volume (in terms of the space allotted to different authors 
and genres) is much as might have been expected, though some authors 
seem to receive more or less than their due. In a work which gives 68 
pages to Virgil, 38 to Cicero, and 35 to Horace, allocations of 25 pages 
each to Ennius and Lucan seem generous; and 4 for Petrcnius and 2 each 
for Propertius and Tibullus are positively miserly (even Ausonius has 6 
pages and Claudian 7). The actual process of editing has been fairly light 
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(It has been left to each contributor to treat his author or topic as he 
sees fit’), and the problems caused by the long gap between commission 
and publication have not all been solved. A major difficulty is that the 
various contributions to the text were (it seems) mostly completed by 1975, 
whereas the bibliographies in the Appendix have been brought up ta date 
to 1981, which means that in some cases at least the text does not take 
account of the most recent works listed in the bibliographies, The most 
glaring anomaly of this kind is in the Love Elegy chapter, where the text 
still carries the statement that ‘Of the four books [of Gallus] only one 
line is preserved’, even though the 1979 publication of the important Qasr 
Ibrim papyrus is listed in the Appendix and a photograph of the papyrus 
“actually appears near tHe front, of the bock (Plate IT). 1 

“ The contributors had a very wide brief (‘The volumes are ‘intended for 
classicists at all levels and for students and specialists in other European 
literatures’) and have interpreted ft in different ways. In a review cf this 
length there 1s no room for a 3ystematic analysis; the reviewer may 
perhaps be permitted to dwell briefly on the areas in which he has the 
most expertise. . 

Gratwick on Plautus and Terence is independent-minded and always 
interesting; this is good reading for the scholar working in the field. His 
contribution does however raise important questions of principle: what are 
the other readers envisaged by the editors to make of the seven page 
excursus on Plautine verse (Luchs s law and all), or of the novel view of 
the Poenulus which derives the second trick from Menander’s Sikyonioi, 
or of the exposition of ictus and accent in Terence which assumes that 
the stress accent of verbs may be submerged in a wider phrase accent? 
It could be argued that the purely technical and the speculative have no 
place in a standard general work; Gratwick does at least make clear the 
status of his more controversial suggestions. Kenney on Ovid is excellent, 
though even he cannot find it in himself to write more than two pages 
on the literary qualities of the Fasti. His discussion of the Metamorphoses 
is balanced and perceptive, avoid:ng extreme interpretations but shirking 
none of the problems; and he offers what is probably the most con- 
vincing defence yet written of the exile poems (of the Tristia, that is, since 
he admits that the negative criticisms apply with much more force to the 
Ex Ponto). This is in many ways the ideal contribution, challenging the 
scholar while never leaving the non-spevialist reader to flounder. Luck on 
Love Elegy is by contrast exceedingly disappointing Apart from the 
brevity of his contribution, much of what he does have to say is tangential, 
unhelpful, or positively misleading. ‘There is genius as well as good 
breeding and good taste’ (of Tibullus) is unhelpful without amplification 
or illustration; ‘he flies or wants to fly from woman to woman’ (of 
Propertius) is misleading, as is tae view of Propertius as ‘the man who 
is greater than his destiny’; ‘Ov-d’s poetry expresses his loyalty to the 
Emperor’ is simplistic and in any case of doubtful relevance in a chapter 
on love elegy. Ovid’s Amores get very short shrift indeed, one and a third 
pages, of which nearly half is taken up with the inconclusive speculation 
that none of the poems which show the influence of Propertius’ Book 4 
was part of the first edition (‘But this is just a hypothesis which will have 
to be tested in other cases’). Surely untested hypotheses are precisely what 
are not wanted in a standard authoritative work; more central things about 
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the Amores are said ın passing by Kenney in hıs chapter on Ovid’s other 
poems. 

It ıs unfortunate that what is without much doubt the weakest chapter 
in the whole volume happens to coıncıde with one of the reviewer’s special 
interests. The remaining contributions are of much higher quality. Partıcu- 
larly attractive are Williams on the Aeneid (predictable but fluent and 
persuasive), Rudd on Horace (challenging the ‘academic dichotomy’ and 
in particular the public/private distinction), and Bramble on Juvenal (con- 
trasting him with Martial and insisting that he is more than just a 
rhetorician). The volume is obviously essential for libraries, and most 
scholars working in Latin literature will want to read most of it. For the 
individual purchaser it is good value (at today’s prices) at £40 for nearly 
a thousand pages: the niggardly or ımpecunious may like to be warned 
that a paperback edition divided into smaller volumes is imminent 


University of Otago J. A. BARSBY 


THE BATTLE OF MALDON, Edited by D. G. Scragg. Manchester, 
Manchester University Press, 1981, pp. x + 110. 


WHEN E. V. Gordon's edition of the Old English poem, The Battle of 
Maldon (London, Methuen) appeared in 1937, reviewers judged it a very 
good edition but felt obliged ‘since two other full editions have already 
been published in the last eight years’ to consider ‘what advantages this 
new one possesses over them’ (Medium Ævum 8 (1939), 156). The present 
reviewer felt a similar obligation to compare this new edition with Gordon’s 
especially as D. S. Scragg acknowledges ‘my principal debt 18 to E. V. 
Gordon’s edition of the poem, which only Time has eclipsed’ (Acknow- 
ledgements, vui). My general conclusion is that while Scragg’s edition pre- 
sents several advantages for new students of Old English, newly encountering 
the language and the poem, it has not ‘eclipsed’ Gordon’s edition for those 
scholars who already possess a copy of the latter, and who have kept ‘up 
to date’ in their reading of critical articles on the poem. 

The distinctive feature of Gordon’s edition was that it was the first to 
make use of Elphinston’s transcript of the manuscript (burned in the 
Cottonian fire) while previous editions were based on Hearne’s print from 
that transcript. Scragg has re-examined Elphinston’s transcript; discounting 
differences of punctuation, his edited text is different from Gordon’s 
principally in being more conservative. He retains transcript readings 
randan (20), upgangan (87), gebance (173), race (288) and he retains tran- 
script æ when emending pære to perfe (201) and werd to werd (116), citing 
in support 10th century Anglian texts, rather than emending to pearfe and 
weard respectively. He emends ge munu pa to gemunap pa (212), rejecting 
Sweet’s suggestion (accepted without comment by Gordon) of pa to para, 
and provides a lengthy note of justification in his Commentary. His foot- 
notes to the text, incidentally, offer a kind of verbal facsimile for the tran- 
script: they note, for example, ‘undotted i’ (3C0) and ‘n has a slight mark 
or blot over’ (303), as well as more obviously meaningful features (though 
noting that Elphinston left space for two letters, Scragg prefers wige to 
wigge in 1. 10). 

Where Scragg’s edition is noticeably different from Gordon’s is in the 
editor's modern insistence on treating The Battle of Maldon as a literary 
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text, a written work of art utılizıng literary conventions, rather than as a 
record of historical or tactual interest, This insistence informs the organiza- 
tion and relative emphasis of the Introduction and the mclusion or omission 
of notes in the Commentary (and even the choice of frontispiece). The 
lexical notes in the Commentary (he most valuable contribution of this 
edition, with scrupulous use of recent scholarship) typically refer to other 
Old English texts rather than the ‘facts’ of ‘Germanic culture’ (there 1s no 
comment on franca (77); Gordon's comment had been singled out by 
reviewers for special commendation), though Scragg introduces comparisons 
with the Bayeux Tapestry. When Scragg allows himself to speculate, he 
typically uses the evidence of style or discourse structure (for example, his 
comments on IJ. 130-2, or on 297-330). And on ‘literary grounds’ one more 
‘certainty’ of Old English studies is questioned: on I. 66 on lucon lagust- 
reamas, he comments, ‘Laborde’s explanation of this verse . . . is almost 
too perfect. Lagustream is a common poetic circumlocution for water... 
It is possible that the verse 1s used here as an attempt to transform an 
essentially prosaic statement into language more suitable for verse’. 

Given Scragg's attitude to the poem, his discussion in the Introduction 
of Language, Style, and Structure and Theme is less stımulating that one 
would expect. He concentrates on phonology and lexis and has little to 
say on grammar. This leads him, surprisingly, to say little on the structure 
of Byrhtnoth’s speech, His discussion of style and theme appears thin 
because it tries to be exhaustive, touching briefly on several critical 
approaches to the poem. The vocabulary of the poem is discussed more 
fully than any other aspect; he concludes that ‘the effect of this vocabulary 
is to reinforce the basic metaphor of the poem, which is the representation 
of contemporary men and events as part of a heroic society’ (p. 321. One 
must bear in mind that in Old English poetry ‘heroic diction’ is the only 
diction available for talking about animate beings and their social organiza- 
tion/relationships and it strikes us sometimes as incongruous (Judith, 
Genesis B, the latter part of the Seafarer to the first), sometimes, when we 
feel the ‘theme’ or situation is also ‘heroic’, as appropriate (Maldon, The 
Wanderer, The Dream of the Rood), So the reinforcement may be stronger 
for us than for the original audience to whem the diction was ‘poetic’ 
rather than literally ‘heroic’ (a suggestion not dissimilar from Scragg’s on 
on lucon lagustreamas, though I admit a preference for the geography). 
Certainly Scragg presents good evidence for the ‘poetic’ nature of the 
vocabulary (on p. 23 he makes the interesting observation that “these 
spellings . . (such as cald) . . are particularly associated with poetry .. . 
and suggest an awareness of literary tradition in either author or scribe). 

The edition is visually attractive with clear type and use of w not wynn. 
It is very well proof-read, I noted only 1.52 instead of 53 for Adelred (in 
the Glossary of Proper Names) aad bearn, in the Glossary, has 3007 but 
no note in the Commentary. The continuous text, with commentary follow- 
ing the poem, allows one to perceive larger rhetorical patterns more easily 
(though this edition restores the zaesura, which Gordon had removed so 
that one could better perceive ‘the fluency of the rhythm’ (Preface v)) 
Latin citations are translated; in the Glossary, hapax legomena are marked 
and every text-form listed and persed. A minor irritation: must all notes 
be postponed to the end of the Introduction, especially those like note 24, 
which, turned to on page 43 from page 4, states merely ‘see below, p. 7.7 
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REAPPRAISALS OF ROUSSEAU. Edited by S. Harvey, M. Hobson, D. 
J. Kelly and S. S. B. Taylor. Manchester University Press, 1980, pp. 312. 


In honour of R. A. Leigh, the editor of the Correspondance Complète de 
Jean-Jacques Rousseau (42 volumes), the Manchester University Press has 
released under the title of Reappraisal of Rousseau, a collection of articles 
by some of the most famous contemporary scholars from England and the 
continent on eighteenth-century French literature. To name buta few: R. 
Shackleton, J. Starobinski, J. Lough, G. Poulet, $. B. Taylor and R. 
Derathé. In all, sixteen contributions have been grouped in four sections. 
The first section, ‘Maniéres de sentir et de voir’, examines Rousseau’s 
psychological experience, the second focuses on politics, the third deals with 
‘’écriture’ and techniques of composition, and the last one considers 
sources, influences and parallels. 

Although it will appeal primarily to Rousseau specialists, it extends to 
the whole of the eighteenth-century French literature, through the variety 
of its subject-matter and the many different approaches. 

To anyone lecturing cn Rousseau or on the eighteenth century or simply 
interested in the period, this book has much to offer. 

Since the great revival of eighteenth-century studies after the Second 
World War, one could become complacent and believe that nothing of 
importance can be added to one’s knowledge and appreciation of novels 
such as La Nouvelle Héloise, which have already received so much 
attention and inspired so many commentaries in the last two decades. One 
has to read Les descriptions de journées dens ‘la Nouvelle Héloise’ by 
J. Starobinski, to realize that careful textual analyses not only give re- 
warding results in themselves but are the necessary prerecuisite for wider 
generalisations on Rousseau’s concept of time and duration. 

S. S. B. Taylor in Rousseau’s Romanticism reiterates scme basic truths 
which must be repeated to correct a lingering nineteenth-century attitude 
to the subject which is still prevalent among certain university lecturers. 
For, as he says, ‘We have to beware of the 19th-century mvth of Rousseau 
as the enemy of the Enlightenment.’ He wisely reminds us that ‘sensibilité 
was in no way opposed to enlightenment thinking’ but ‘. . . an organic part 
of the 18th-century mind, be it Rousseau’s, Diderot’s, Voltaire’s or Laclos’s’ 
and that ‘Rousseau’s romanticism was invisible both to himself and to his 
readers’. We whole-heartedly agree with him that this romanticism: 


‘ties not in themes therefore but in his transformation of the role of the 
artist in relation to his material and the discovery of the creative imag- 
ination, the artistic vision, a combination of sensual and spiritual 
awareness that cannot be contained in the classical vision of art.’ 


It is a most enjoyable and witty ‘mise au point’ on a touchy subject and 
a badly needed re-evaluation of Rousseau’s place in romanticism. For 
Rousseau’s romanticism continues to be debated along with other popular 
‘isms’ such as ‘Rousseau, forerunner of fascism or communism or 
authoritarianism’. 

A contribution I particularly enjoyed reading is La Route contraire by 
Felicity Baker. I found her commentary on Rousseau’s preferred mode of 
expression, the paradox, most enlightening. From rigorous reasoning in a 
clear and elegant French (intelligible to all who object to a too-commonly- 
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used jargon in linguistic analysis) she uncovers a methodical and logical 
Rousseau: 


‘les paradoxes de Rousseau ne pastulent nullement ‘un homme paradoxal’ 
cornparable à celui de Pascal. C est l’écrivain qui se fait paradoxal afin 
de communiquer la vision d'une humanité sans conflits.’ 


The paradox. therefore ıs a metaodology, a necessary preparation con- 
sıdered essential by Rousseau to lead his reader to an acknowledgement of 
the complexıty of language on the one hand and to bridge gradually some 
of the ambiguity of the antinomies he selected to use, on the other. The 
Rousseau paradox ıs comparable in a way to Socratic ırony in.awakening 
the interest of the reader and not in mystifyıng him. 

I enjoyed too, A. Derathé’s discussion of the varous criticisms of the 
social contract in the early part of the 19th century in Les Réfutations du 
Contrat social en France dans la Bre moitié du 19ème siècle. Of particular 
interest also, was Part IV of this article dedicated to Pierre-Joseph Proud- 
hon and the idea of social contract which he and Rousseau both used 
extensively but with different connotations. R. Derathé stresses the oppo- 
sition between the two contracts. For Proudhon, Rousseau remains an 
authoritarian thinker, with an authoritarian approach rooted to the very 
notion of the contract, Proudhon’s contract is essentially commutative—it 
is an agreement between man and man which results in the building of 
society. Rousseau’s contract obligzs each member to alienate part of his 
freedom and submit to an authority whereas for Proudhon ‘l'idée de 
contrat est exclusive de celle de gonvernement’. 

To understand the difference between the two contracts, Rousseau’s and 
Proudhon’s, we must go back to their inspirer and precursor, Jurieu, who 
had taken the notion of contract out of its religious and divine context to 
transfer it to the temporal level. The sovereignty of the people replaced 
divine mght and there was no need for an intermediary. When, in so many 
cases, Rousseau had very little tme for intermediaries, it remains all the 
more surprising that he should be the one to interrupt the evolution of the 
notion of contract and postulate the need for a legislator, bringing this 
strong reaction from Proudhon: ‘Rousseau n'a rien compris au contrat 
social’, 

This article establishes that these is a long history of opposition to the 
idea that Rousseau is a forerunner of liberalism (both from left and right 
thinkers). It argues that he could more reasonably be described as an 
authoritarian thinker. 

A mixed bag of approaches from contributors who range from renowned 
scholars to new Rousseau addicts (among them some female critics who 
obviously, like so many others from the 18th century onwards, could not 
resist the charm and fascinatior exerted by this author on the gentle 
sex...) which makes stimulating reading and enables one to keep abreast 
of the latest research on Rousseau and the eighteenth century. It is all the 
more valuable as the Annales de la société J. J. Rousseau (unlike the 
Studies on Voltatre and the 18th century) have appeared most irregularly 
over the last decade 


Victoria University of Wellington J. F. FERRY 
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CHARLES FOURIER, M. C. Spencer. Boston, Twayne Publishers, 1981, 
pp. 184. 


AN historian not quoted in this study claimed not so long ago of Fourier’s 
writings that ‘the good sense and prophetic intuition in them is buried 
in a jungle of wild fantasy that sometimes barders on madness’, Professor 
Spencer's treatment of Fourier differs from that of other writers in English 
m that he does not confine himself to what is sensible or prophetic in his 
voluminous work; he sets out to convey what he calls the ‘strangeness’ of 
Fourier’s mental universe. Like Barthes and Butor, he seems fascinated 
by the utopian writer’s imaginative gifts and he translates many passages 
both from the completed volumes and the posthumously published manu- 
scripts to illustrate the ‘shape, vigour and coherence of Fourier’s fantasies’. 
The result is a deft, detailed but, by no means humourless, account of a 
corpus of writing which after a century of near total eclipse, has been 
reprinted and reassessed in the last decade or so. 

This emphasis on Fourier’s New World as a fiction does however 
relegate to a position of secondary importance significant questions sug- 
gested in passing, by Michael Spencer, such as why Fourier gathered so 
many disciples who, unlike him, had undergone a rigorous academic 
training and why they had such an impact on people who were of a 
sceptical cast of mind. He 18 perhaps too ready to dismiss Fourier’s 
economics as being ‘not exactly sophisticated’, when he does not examine 
his insistence on the need for balance between production and consump- 
tion, population and resources. It also seems to do the rational side of 
Fourier Jess than justice to deplore that the contents of the Traité de 
l'association domestique-agricole bear little relation to the title, without 
showing exactly what is to be understood by ‘association’ as a remedy to 
the evils of ‘morcellement’. Within the framework of village life, Fourier 
had glimpsed the importance of economies of scale One can also wonder 
(with Spencer) if the cosmology and the ramified analogies really deserve 
the attention that he gives them. 

In a general study of this kind, many readers will be especially interested 
in the chapters ‘Founer and Utopia’ and ‘Fourier’s concept of man’, 
Despite the value of these sections, they do not provide a totally satisfying 
account of Fourier’s place in the Utopian tradition or his view of human 
behaviour. The picture of other Utopians seems to rely heavily on second- 
ary sources and the emphasis is on their oppressive rather than their 
emancipatory features. It is inaccurate to claim that More, Fénelon, Cabet 
and others conceive of their regenerated cities or regions as being perfect 
and so ‘closed spaces’. It is also conventional but misleading to say that 
utopias are ‘aseptic and ascetic’ since ‘disease, filth and death [. . .] have 
no place in the ideal city’. Thomas More, on whom all others draw, sets 
the tone by being deliberately anti-ascetic in his defence of pleasure, 
although, unlike Fourier, he is strongly in favour of monogamy. As for 
the absence of disease and death, can one forget his pages an the need for 
care of the incurably ill and his advocacy of euthanasia for those in term- 
inal pain? Cabet, who has a bad image because he is so little read, does 
not banish all thought of death or pleasure, any more than his mentor. 
He may have wished to censor erotic literature but he was a great advocate 
of luxury and ludic activity, as well as autopsy and cremation of the dead 
in the interest of public health. It also seems to be an exageration to 
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say that ‘lack of tension’ is a characteristic of utopian life before Fourier: 
the dwellers in these imaginary lands were much concerned with avoiding 
war and ensuring a regular supply of food. Fourier’s insistence on envis- 
aging all work in the future as a sort of competitive game and his belief 
in the psychological need for frequent change make him a little less rather 
than more down to earth than his predecessors and rivals; both constantly 
changing work groups and serial marriage are held to be necessary because 
of the possibility of almost immediate abundance and universal peace. 

In his brief conclusion on the conception of man, Professor Spencer says 
that ‘humanity is seen as naturally good but essentially passive’. It would 
perhaps be more accurate to emphasise that Fourier sees humanity in the 
past and present as being destructive of the natural world and self- 
destructive., As he attributed such behaviour to the power of prejudice 
and repressive social institutions, he rejected the contemporary Christian 
view that individuals were innately perverse. He does, however, claim that 
humanity may miss the opportunity for regeneration. that he offers and so 
never transform existing societies in which barbarity and stupidity hold 
sway. 

The strength of this study lies in the attention focussed on what is 
‘poetically worthwhile’ in Fourier’s fantasies: it is as ‘le douanier Rousseau 
of social and political thought’ that he emerges here—with enough dis- 
cussion of psychoanalytic interpretations of the man and his work to make 
thıs well chosen metaphor richly resonant. It is a pity, however, that, in 
order to emphasise Fourier’s originality, the other utopians are depicted as 
inhuman totalitarians and that more respect is not accorded to the rational 
kernel of Fourier’s thought, for it was surely this which attracted not 
merely readers but devotees and made him such a significant figure in his 
own day. 


University of Adelaide P. HAMBLY 


LE PERSONNAGE FEMININ DANS LE ROMAN MAGHREBIN DE 
LANGUE FRANGAISE DES INDEPENDANCES A 1980: REPRESEN- 
TATIONS ET FONCTIONS. Anne-Marie Nisbet. Sherbrooke, Editions 
Naaman, 1982, pp. 192. 


ISLAMIC countries, united across geographicel boundaries by the great, 
rigid spiritual force of the Koran, and concerned to guard their culture 
against the corrupting decadence of the West, would seem to offer un- 
promising ground to the French mission civilisatrice. It is perhaps a 
measure of the cultural dynamism of France that even after the loss of her 
colonial empire in North Africa (and despite the militant röle played by 
Islam in, for example, mobilizing Algerıan nationalism during the war with 
France), French is still an ımportant medium of expression for Maghrebian 
writers. Dr Nisbet, herself born in Tunisia, offers us a subtle and instruc- 
tive insider’s view of the contact between French and Arab culture in the 
three countries which make up the Maghreb: Algeria, Tunisia and 
Morocco. 

Dr Nisbet's study is concerned with the Maghrebian novel in the years 
between 1962 (the date of Algerian Independence) and 1980. Within this 
field, she has chosen to examine a particular literary phenomenon: the 
mode of presentation and symbolic significance of female figures. Pointing 
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out that the theme of women’s emancipation is a dominant one in post- 
Independence fiction, she discerns in this issue a twofold importance for 
Maghrebian authors: ‘D'une part, elle [la question de l'émancipation de la 
femme] illustre l’aspect traditionnel de dépendance vis-à-vis de l’homme. 
D'autre part, elle se place dans la quête de l'intégrité de la personne, quête 
dont les ramifications se prolongent sur le plan de la culture, de la langue 
et de l’édification nationale’ (p. 19). The Arab woman’s state of subjuga- 
tion both in Muslim society and under French colonial rule thus becomes 
an image of the past fortunes of her race, and her hypothetical future 
destiny is intimately linked with her countrymen’s search for a new 
identity in the post-colonial world. 

While this book provides essential historicel and cultural information, 
and rightly stresses the necessity of seeing Maghrebian literature in ıts 
socio-political context, it is primarily the exploration of ‘une situation 
psycho-sociale’ (p. 51) in which woman becomes a metaphor for the 
struggle between tradition and modernity, between taboo and personal 
autonomy, between social immobility and fruitful change. Basing her study 
upon the work of six major writers, but making illuminating references to 
many others, Dr Nisbet postulates that the female character in Maghrebian 
literature is always either an agent of revolt end rupture, or an agent of 
spiritual liberation. 

Three authors illustrate the thesis of ‘la femme, agent de rupture’. Of 
these, the best-known and perhäps the most complex is Albert Memmi, 
whose novels La Statue de sel and Le Scorpion dramatize the identity 
crisis of the Arab Jew educated in French colenial Tunisia—‘ce pays hors 
duquel n'importe où je serai en exil ... Ce pays dans lequel je mai jamais 
cessé d'être en exil’. Several female figures are shown to be implicated in 
the narrator’s struggle towards some resolution of his emctional and in- 
tellectual predicament. But it is above all the primitive, ambiguous Berber 
mother that haunts the reader's imagination: submissive yet savage, 
protective vet provocative, symbol of an archetypal Easternness which 
overrides the authority of the westernized, rational father. An equal am- 
biguity is revealed in the allegorical heroine of Tahar Ben Jelloun’s novel 
Harrouda, whose name means both destiny and rebellion, and whose 
continual resurrection after betrayal and mutilation is taken to be an image 
not only of the female Condition in the ‘féodalité esclavagiste’ of Morocco 
(p. 84), but of the political and cultural dispossession of the Maghreb 
through French colonization. On a less abstract plane, the evolution of 
Aicha Lemsine’s heroine Khadidja—La Chrysalıde of the novel’s title, who 
slowly emerges from the bonds of patriarchal tradition—ıs interpreted as a 
mirror of the changing socio-political structure of Algeria from the time 
of the first nationalist movement (in the 1920’s) through the years of war 
with France and the first decade of Independence. 

In the section devoted to ‘la femme, agent de libération par l'imaginaire’, 
Dr Nisbet first analyses Rachid Boudjedra’s ironic, compelling novel 
L’Escargot entété and argues that this political fable about a neurotic 
Algerian civil servant masks a ‘fable psychanalytique’ (p 108) in which 
the protagonist’s obsession with the hermaphroditic snail symbolizses an 
unresolved conflict between paternal and maternal authority, complicated 
by the prejudices and taboos of Muslim society and also by the mother’s 
defiance of patriarchal custom. These combined factors push him to an act 
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of violence which could bring about his spiritual liberation, but he ulti- 
mately remains the prisoner of a stultifying past. Like L’Escargot entêté, 
the Moroccan novel Une vie, un rêve, un peuple, toujours errants, by 
Mohammed Khaïr-Eddine, is perceived as a récit onirique born of filial 
memories, but here the mother-figure girt with enguish and prohibitions is 
accompanied by that of the defiant Berber Queen whose aggression points 
the way to a real exorcism of the past. In the most optimistic of these 
fictions, Mohammed Dib’s Habel, the Algerian immigrant seeking his 
identity in the alien milieu of Paris (a city associeted with the dangerous 
duality of the female) is regarded as achieving eventual self-discovery 
through the mediation of Lily, incarnation of exile and madness, but also 
of love and hope. 

Dr Nisbet’s analysis of female fictional characters is enriched by her 
accompanying study of other major themes in eack novel, while unified by 
her vision of the Arab heroine as symbolic of the Maghrebian people, past 
victims of alienation and depersonalization, pregnant with both conflict 
and change. The works she has chosen to examire in detail—some orthodox 
in style and lucid in expression, others experimental in form, poetic and 
sometimes obscure—are a good introduction to the variety of Maghrebian 
literature in French, and her excellent bibliography will be invaluable to all 
research workers in this field. Her stimulating study is also a timely one, 
since Editions Denoël, with their recently launched ‘Collection Medianes’, 
have begun to make the work of Maghrebian wricers more readily access- 
ible to the Frencb-reading public. 


University of Western Australia BEVERLEY ORMEROD 


TABLEAU DE LA VIE LITTERAIRE EN FRANCE D’AVANT- 
GUERRE A NOS JOURS. Jacques Brenner. Paris, Luneau-Ascot, 1982, 
pp. 297, 

In 1978 Jacques Brenner brought out a lengthy Histoire de la littérature 
française de 1940 à aujourd'hui, which showed his qualities as an eclectic 
critic, immensely well-read and not easily fazed by the so-called ‘big names’ 
(especially Sartre). It is a work to dip into rather than read straight 
through, since few readers will have first-hand krowledge of all the many 
authors treated, but M. Brenner has something interesting to say about all 
of them. Now in his new book M. Brenner completes a more systematic 
study of the concealed part of the iceberg of the profession of literature: 
publishers, booksellers, the media, hangers-on, ard various ‘establishment’ 
institutions such as the Académie Française and the literary prize. All these 
play a far more important role in literary creativity than is usually realized 
by the academic commentator, and for that reason the book fulfils a valu- 
able purpose. It is very readable, and often wittily written, (though with 
less gusto than Hervé Hamon and Patrick Rotman’s swingeing Les /ntello- 
crates (1981), ‘expédition en haute intelligentsia’, which covers some of 
the same ground, but more superficially and without the same depth of 
historical perspective). 

M. Brenner is thoroughly at home in the cuisine of French literary 
culture, and his outlook is chiefly characterized by a sturdy independence 
and common sense, unaffected by all the heady fumes of variegated -isms 
swirling around Paris in the last thirty years. He has little time for all 
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these literary movements and labels (and indeed, praises English university 
teachers for not being as gullible as their French counterparts about the 
nouveau roman). Nor is he impressed by the notion of engagement, quoting 
Louis Guilloux—un mot de domestique —and points out that two writers 
who took commitment to the point of paying for it with their lives were, 
regrettably, Brasillach and Drieu La Rochelle. The chapters on the murky 
equivocations of the Occupation and Liberation years are among the best, 
and perhaps contribute in large part to one’s impression that M. Brenner 
ıs somewbat disillusioned with the professionals of literature, both the 
actual front-line authors and the extensive logistical tail of agents, editors, 
critics, and such. In fact it ıs from these parasitical activities that most 
writers make their real living; according to the publisher Robert Laffont, 
perhaps only twenty writers in the whole of France live off their literary 
royalties alone, and the situation has not really changed since the nine- 
teenth century. One senses that M. Brenner’s preference goes to those 
authors who write only because compelled to by inner necessity, and for 
whom literature may ındeed be a secondary occupation. Of course this is 
necessarily something of an aristocratic ideal, harking back to writers with 
private incomes such as Flaubert, Proust, Gide or Martin du Gard. Yet 
he does not wish to see innovations such as State subsidies to authors; the 
less the State has to do with creative activity, especially active interference 
with it, the better. 

M. Brenner is also excellent at an anecdotic level on various writers’ 
brushes with the law, and on the sordid manoeuvres behind the award of 
the Goncourt and other prizes, virtually all divided among the three houses 
of Gallimard, Grasset and Le Seuil, in the same proportion as the mem- 
bers of the various juries are published by these firms. (Hamon and 
Rotman give chapter and verse on this). He is surely right in seeing the 
concentration of literary talents among a handful of publishers as inimical 
to an optimum flourishing of literary culture, just as he is when he com- 
ments that nationalization of publishing would inevitably result in fewer 
titles reaching the public, quite apart from political censorship. 

All round, the book 1s thoroughly informative and a useful corrective 
to a certain professional deformation, academic myopia faced with the 
actual facts of French literary life. 


University of Western Australia DENIS BOAK 


LA RIVE GAUCHE. Herbert R. Lottman. Seuil, Paris, 1981, pp. 394, 
(THE LEFT BANK. Heinemann, London, 1982, pp. 319.) 


HERBERT Lottman achieved an unusual distinction when the French trans- 
lation of his Camus biography appeared in 1978, a year before the 
American original. He had ferreted out more details than anyone else, and 
this exhaustive work for the first time put Camus’s career in its proper 
historical perspective. The only real criticism would be that knowing so 
much about the man removes some of the dazzle from the works. At the 
same time it adds a dimension to our perception of guilt in La Chute to 
learn that the young Camus, elegantly dressed in his first year at the 
University of Algiers, evaded awkward questions about his working-class 
origins by informing acquaintances that his mother lived not there but 
hundreds of kilometres away in Oran, and was mentally ill! Now Mr 
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Lottman, a journalist incidentally and not an academic, has broadened his 
sights, and his latest book is alsc likely to arouse more interest in its 
French translation, again preceding the original. 

The book spans the period from the 19308 to tae 1950s, the war years 
1939-1945 being necessarily central, both chronologically and in impor- 
tance. Its subject is not the aesthetic but the cultural and political history 
of the Parisian literary intellectuals concentrated or the Left Bank. As Jean 
Guéhenno put it, everything that mattered in intellectual Paris ‘tient toute 
dans quelques maisons de Paris, quelques étroits bureaux de rédaction ou 
d’édition, quelques salons, quelques cafés, quelques ateliers . . . And many 
of the protagonists had emerged from the forcing-house of the Ecole 
Normale Supérieure. But during tie years surveyed the major obsession 
of these intellectuals had become politics, not literature; and it is unfair to 
criticize Mr Lottman, as has been done, for shallowness on aesthetic 
content, since this is not his subject. And, significantly, as he points out, 
not much literature of permanent value was produced in the effervescence 
of this collective political activity. I would myself except L’Espoir, in many 
eyes Malraux’s finest novel, but otherwise agree with Mr Lottman: ‘pour 
produire une littérature durable, i] faut être solitaire: ainsi Céline quand 
1l écrivit le Voyage au bout de le nuit et Mort à credit, le Sartre de La 
Nausée, ou le Camus de L'Etrange”, 

Given its wide scope, the book is necessarily somewhat uneven, and in 
practice treats only those authors about whom Mr Lottman has evidence, 
from memoirs, diaries, and interv.ews. Given these limitations, he cannot 
have missed much, and apart frora the obvious sources, he has first-hand 
accounts from key figures such as Gerhard Heller, the German officer in 
charge of cultural matters in Paris during the Occupation. The most prom- 
inent personae in Mr Lottman’s account are Gide, Malraux, and Drieu La 
Rochelle, then later Sartre, Simone de Beauvour, and Camus, 

Mr Lottman’s main contention is that in the end all the political activity 
of left-bank intellectuals, both in the pre-war and post-war periods, 
amounted to no more than hot air, sigmfying nothing. Certainly, for the 
1930s one can only agree. All the anti-Fascist Congresses, the petitions, the 
posturing, were about as much use in deterring Hitler in Paris as they 
would have been in Clochemerle. Nor did they succeed in averting Franco’s 
victory in Spain. And by a cruel irony, even what good was done in 
sheltering anti-Nazi refugees turned into a nightmare. How welcome they 
really were was shown in 1939, when they were herded into French concen- 
tration camps as enemy aliens, conveniently -eaiy to be handed over to 
the Germans for extermination after June 1940. 

As for the post 1945 period, certainly Mr Lottman is right that few of 
the protagonists achieved their .mmediate aims in political terms: not 
Camus, not Sartre, nor for that matter Aragon. The general experience 
was one of increasing disillusionment, and though Sartre died before the 
election of M. Mitterrand, it is doubtful if he would have welcomed it, 
having conspicuously refused to vote for him in 1974. Yet at the same 
time the efforts of the intellectuals have surely left some mark, if not 
precisely what they would have wished. For one thing, among whole 
generations there has been a residual, but visceral anti-Americanism, prob- 
ably as much for aesthetic as political reasons, shared by Duhamel and 
Camus as well as Sartre and Simone de Beauvoir. And in parallel, a 
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pervading irıational belief in the moral superiority of left-wing views, and 
that, despite the Gulag, despite everything, there are no enemies on the 
Left. In 1981 the intelligentzia was firmly behind Mitterrand, though he is 
reputed to take a dim view of the quantity of academics and teachers 
clected in his wake. 

Mr Lottman ıs surely justified, however, in claiming that in 1945 Sartre 
chose sides, then set about inventing an ideology to back up his choice. 
This would be in line with the view that the function of the intellectual is 
not so much to lead the public as to supply it with plausible-sounding 
reasons for what it is emctionally disposed towards already. 

As in his Camus book, Mr Lottman is at his best on the war years, 
which were certainly not France’s finest, and on the ambiguities and 
equivocal attitudes of many writers during the Occupation. (Even Malraux 
forgot himself as far as to use the expression ‘Pendant la Résistance’ in an 
interview with Olivier Todd, referring to 1941—years before his own in- 
volvement in it. And for the intellectuals, as for most of France, the war 
ended at the point of their own Liberation, in Summer 1944.) From one 
point of view the Occupation can be seen as a sordid series of saloperies, 
with many, if not most, of their perpetrators eventually dying in their beds 
after going scot-free. From the historian’s viewpoint the situation has not 
been helped by idiotic wipe-the-slate-clean legislation which makes it 
illegal even to name, in France at least, convicted collaborators. Such as 
the gentleman who took over the Jewish publishing house of Calmann- 
Lévy, renamed ‘Editions Balzac’, and sold off its assets, ıncluding invalu- 
able correspondence by leading nineteenth century authars. Thus does 
misguided idealism get the better of historical trath. 

One of the ambiguities was a kind of freemasonry among—some—left- 
bank intellectuals, even though in opposing political camps. Though it has 
been proved a canard that Drieu La Rochelle had Sartre released from 
Germany in 1941, he certainly saved Jean Paulhan’s life by extracting him 
from the grip of the Gestapo the same year, and protected both Malraux 
and Aragon. Mr Lottmar. is particularly good on the Great Survivor, the 
egregious Aragon, ‘téléguidé’ from Moscow, who was able to continue his 
literary career unimpeded throughout the Occupation, which did not pre- 
vent him from attempting to have Gide purged i in 1945. Gide’s real offence, 
of course, Was not his equivocal behaviour in 1940-2, but his Retour de 
VU.RS.S. in 1936. 

Malraux, like Martin du Gard, at least published nothing in France 
during the Occupation years. Only one member of the Acad&mie Frangaise, 
incidentally, joined the literary Resistance: Mauriac. Leading publishers, 
too, often cut a sorry figure. Bernard Grasset openly collaborated: Gaston 
Gallimard was more typical. Naturally enough his overriding preoccupa- 
tion was to preserve his publishing house, come what may, so he came 
to an arrangement with Gerhard Heller by which he would continue to 
publish, but not Jewish authors. Thus not only Sartre, Simone de Beauvoir, 
and Camus, but others such as Eluard, Michaux, Queneau, and Ponge, 
appeared under the Gallimard imprint during the Occupation Mr Lottman 
makes the further point that few authors actually suffered for their literary 
work, as opposed to active resistance as in the case of Robert Desnos or 
Jean Prévost. 

"The crucial point is also made that although Sartre and Camus emerged 
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in 1945 as leading Resistance writers, the former's actual involvement in 
the movement was very slight, and the latter’s orly moderate. In fact both, 
like Simone de Beauvoir, actually made their reputations in Paris under the 
Occupation, as did others such as Jean Vilar, Gérard Philippe, and Jean- 
Louis Barrault. Now it would no doubt have been completely unjust for 
Sartre to have been tried as an ‘o>jective’ collaborator, for having pub- 
lished in Nazi-tolerated journals, and put on Les Mouches in the ex- 
Théâtre Sarah-Bernhardt, or Simone de Beauvoir for working for German- 
controlled Radio Paris; but no more so than tkat they should be viewed 
as heroes of the Resistance, Neither took any steps to dispel this image; 
nor did Camus, 

Some of the incidental details given are unforgettable. We have a glimpse 
of that other Great Survivor, Picasso, whose contribution to the Resistance 
was to be fined for eating a chatsaubriand, no less, in a black-market 
restaurant on a meatless day. But then Picasso, though he lived all his 
adult life in France, as a Spaniaré was tenchnically neutral; and waited 
prudently until the departure of the Germans before joining the Communist 
Party. Or the somehow deeply shocking fact that when in June 1942 Jews 
were forced to wear a yellow star, it was issued by officialdom in exchange 
for a clothing ration coupon. 

Altogether an absorbing book, and implicitly a resounding condemnation 
of political engagement (a word, incidentally, not coined by Sartre anyway, 
and first used by him about Fascist commitment in L'Enfance d’un chef). 
Back to Flaubert: the artist should stick io his art. Mr Lottman ends with 
a sardonic remark from Beckett: ‘ “Signifier? Nous, signifier?” s’exclamait 
un personnage dans Fin de partie [. . .] “Ah, elle est bonne.” ’. 


University of Western Australia DENIS BOAK 


THE PURSUIT OF SIGNS. Semiotics, Literature, Deconstruction. Jona- 
than Culler. London, Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1981, pp. xui + 242 


PROFESSOR Culler’s Structuralist Postics (1975) has been widely welcomed 
as the most comprehensive, yet not uncritical, exposition in English of the 
various threads in the structuralist web. The Pursuit of Signs has to be 
read in conjunction with the earlier book, although it is not a systematic 
whole but a collection of separate essays, some of which sit uneasily 
together, and of which semiotics is only one element. As such, a better 
title, to cover its main thrust, might simply be Beyond Structuralist Poetics. 
And the tone here, consciously or unconsciously, is perceptibly different, 
uneven, a curious mixture of vast claims and defensive second thoughts. 
The result is an eclecticism in which most readers will find something to 
agree with, but few everything. 

After briefly dazzling Cambridge and Oxford in turn, Professor Culler 
has now returned to the United States, and his perspective is correspond- 
ingly modified. He has turned his back somewhat on French theorists, to 
the advantage of North American ones. The concluding chapter, ‘Literary 
Theory in the Graduate Program’, :s focussed on North American graduate 
teaching, most of which consists of course-work, ideally suited to the incul- 
cation of literary ideology, with the dissertaticn almost a minor adjunct. 
(Others besides myself have been initially puzzled by job-applicants 
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claiming among their qualifications the mysterious letters A.B.D., which 
turn out to mean [Ph D. All But Dissertation.) Here 1s one reason why 
concentration on literary theory has become much more firmly institution- 
alized in North America than in Britain or Australia. 

The book takes its title from Chapter 2, where Culler gives an extensive 
apologia for the ‘science’ of semiotics. At times his claims are almost 
megalomaniac, building the whole range of intellectual endeavour into the 
semiotic empire: 


Any sphere of human activity, from music to cooking tc politics, can be 
an object of semiotic study; and it is precisely becauss any signifying 
activity calls for semiotic investigation that the emergence of semiotics 
may bring about a major reorganization of scholarly research. (p. 34) 


Opposition to these claims is seen as somehow justifying them—the old 
rhetorical trick of the psychoanalysts. Yet a page later he is quoting 
Kristeva, to the effect that ‘semiotics cannot develop except as a critique of 
semiotics’, so that instead of being about everything, a claim so broad it 
dissolves into triviality, it has suddenly shrunk into being solely about 
itself, moving in ever-decreasing circles at ever-increasing speed. 

This central thesis is far from convincing. The whole notion of semiotics 
as super-science (‘metascience’?), subsuming all other spheres of know- 
ledge, is essentially hollow. Of course language is a system of signs, and 
of course so are numerous other things such as the Highway Code or 
teenage apparel. And the existence of literature depends on language, that 
is, on a system of signs. But to leap from this and claim that all literary 
study therefore depends cn work in semiotics cannot be justified. It is a 
futile reductionism to attempt to bring language down to the level of other 
‘codes’ of signs, often simply cultural conventions, as in matters of dress. 
Language as a sign-system is simply not on a level with these, or even 
with more convincing notions such as bird-dialects, but is incomparably 
more intricate and subtle. To insist on literature as semiotics is to reduce 
the most complex system of signs to the level of the crudest. These other 
sign-systems cannot be approached except through the medium of language; 
the converse is not true. If it were, the whole humanist tradition, history 
and philosophy, as well as literature, would not be incorporated into 
semiotics, but simply swept away. Language can thus be seen as part of 
semiotics, if one will, but not as subordinate to it. Otherwise the pursuit 
of signs is a wild goose chase. 

One of the main themes of the book is outlined in the opening chapter, 
‘Beyond Interpretation’, where the argument is that ‘one thing we do not 
need is more interpretations of literary works’. Well, one can have some 
sympathy. Recently there bave been far too many quirky, frankly inane, 
‘original’ interpretations of literary works—not only, one should add, but 
especially, by self-styled (post) structuralist critics. Often indeed it is clear 
from these gimmicky interpretations that the author’s real interest is not 
the work or writer ostensibly studied, but some extra-literery matter such 
as political commitment or chauvinist feminism. Yes, we can do without 
these. 

In addition, there must sometime be a point where there can’t be too 
much new, and of value, to say about Balzac, given the literally thousands 
of books and articles on him already — unless of course one assumes 
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(armoured by the self-assurance of a ‘revolutionary’ new technique) that 
all one’s predecessors in the field were imbeciles. On the other hand, there 
is plenty of space for work on lesser-known writers, where no adequate 
critical treatment yet exists; the lop-sided concentration on a few ‘big 
names’ has been unfortunate, and even research on them would often 
benefit from wider study of their ‘minor’ predecessors and contemporaries. 

Professor Culler’s programme is slightly different, and more than 
ambitious. Instead of generating interpretaticns, he claims we need a 
comprehensive sociology of literature, a psychology of literature, and, 
more grandiose still, ‘a typology of discourse and a theory of the relations 
(both mimetic and nonmimetic) be-ween literature and the other modes of 
discourse which make up the text of intersubjective experience’. As to the 
sociology and psychology, one can only agree, they would be useful; but 
it is not easy to see how they are going to be ackieved by semiotic study 
alone, done from within the confines of the lierery text. The other aim, 
if it means anything at all, is so vast that we might as well forget about 
actually reading literary works: thare just won't be any time left for it. 

Professor Culler has, however, been reading more widely. He can now 
claim Ernst Cassirer and Whitehead as intellectual ancestors of structur- 
alism, as well as the more usual Saussure and Peirce. There is even a 
reference to Karl Popper, if only at second hand. But the search for a 
respectable ancestry, apart from being a typical defensive obsession of the 
insecure nouveau riche, can only contradict the other idea so diligently put 
about by structuralists, that what they are doing is totally revolutionary, 
rendering all earlier endeavour obsolete. This is not the only time Pro- 
fessor Culler is seen in flagrant inconsistency. 

Moreover, even in his preface, he makes a crucial admission, more 
damaging to his whole enterprise than perhaps he realizes. ‘There is a 
metalinguistic function—language can discuss language—but there is no 
metalanguage, only more language piled upon language.’ So goodbye, 
Metalanguage, it was nice knowing you. Yet this does not seem to worry 
him, any more than his comment a page earlier -hat ‘deconstructive read- 
ings give us reasons to believe that a complete and non-contradictory 
science of signs is impossible’. Not only ‘deconstructive reasons’, some 
might think, but common sense; to ‘subvert’? W.ttgenstein: ‘Wovon man 
nicht sprechen kann, darüber sollte man schweigen’. 

And if anyone, apart from Professor Culler, thinks there is any insight 
still to be extracted from Jakobson's celebrated distinction between meta- 
phor and metonymy, what about this comment on Paul de Man: 


One might even say that de Man's own deconstructive strategy is to 
reverse the metaphorical privileging of mezaphor by assimilating meta- 
phors metonymically to metonymy: emphssizing the relations of 
contiguity and association between metaphors and metonymies in the 
text, de Man implies, by metonymy, that metapaors belong to metonymy. 
This then becomes in turn a kind of metaphor: metonymy with its ex- 
ploitation of accidental, arbitrary relations, secomes a metaphor for 
figurative language in general. (p. 199) 


This is tying oneself in knots to the point of self-strangulation. It all 
sounds vaguely familiar. A generation ago, it was a student game to divide 
everyone into introverts and extraverts Or if you didn’t quite seem to fit, 
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you were an introverted extravert. Or an extraverted introvert. Or maybe 
the whole binary distinction was just superficial, nowhere near as clever 
as it at first seemed. 

At times, Professor Culler’s argument takes him into regions where we 
would not expect to find him. Thus, in an inconclusive discussion of ‘Story 
and Discourse in the Analysis of Narrative’, we come across a bland 
statement which sounds for all the world like a good old-fashioned defin- 
ition of plot as content: 


. narratological analysis of a text requires one to treat the discourse 
as a representation of events which are conceived of as independent of 
any particular narrative perspective or presentation and°which'" are 
thought of as having the properties of real events. (p. 171) à 


Once the argument has been brought back to something so straightforward, 
even the most diebard traditionalist could scarcely object. 

Elsewhere, we read with astonishment that ‘one source of energy for 
criticism in the coming years may be the reinvention of iiterary history’. 
Well, is wasn’t everybody’s idea to abandon it in the first place. A principal 
reason for the superficiality of so such structuralist and poststructuralist 
work has precisely been that it has deliberately deprived itself of the 
historical perspective. A typical example is Culler’s cwn chapter 7, 
‘Apostrophe’, where, perplexed, he addresses himself to the phenomenon 
that our present-day reaction to the rhetorical invocation of absent beings, 
skylarks, sofas, and such. so popular in the eighteenth century, is now only 
one of embarrassment. 

In this chapter, however, he does deal directly with actual literature 
On the whole he appears, hke many theorists, to be much happier and 
more effective facing theory than real literature: witness incisive chapters 
on Michael Riffaterre and Stanley Fish, where he has little trouble demon- 
strating insuperable contradictions at the centre of their own theoretical 
reasoning. We should perhaps not forget that Professor Culler began his 
book on Flaubert with the surprising assertion that spontaneous apprecia- 
tion of him is impossible: ‘no one would think of admiring Flaubert if he 
had not read about him in books’. Speak for yourself! We may admire 
Culler’s frankness, but there is a certain hubris in taking one’s subjective 
reactions as universal. There is other evidence in the same book that he 
finds literature hard going: ‘the concept of boredom is as frequent in the 
experience of reading major works as it is infrequent in critical discussions 
of them’. Well, yes, one sees what he means, but if so, perhaps those to 
whom this applies shouldn’t try to make a living writing about literature, 
or even teaching it. But ins-ead of this rational conclusion, Culler simply 
continues to theorize: ‘boredom is a literary category of the first impor- 
tance’ In slogging through literary theory, certainly, although he doesn't 
mean it that way. 

So, where do we go from here? Professor Culler’s view is that literary 
theory, warts and all, can ïevertheless illuminate not only the study of 
literature but also cognate disciplines such as philosophy, linguistics, and 
psychoanalysis (about which he is characteristically gullible). This reader’s 
impression is that he, like literary theory, is running, out of steam. With 
poststructuralism, which can be made to mean anything, the wheel is 
perhaps coming full circle, The next stage, postde(con)structionism, may 
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well bear a strange resemblance to traditional criticism; I await Professor 
Culler’s future books with interest. Whether it does or not, I for one can 
only hope that both students and their instructors wıll return to reading 
actual literary works. 


University of Western Australia ß | DENIS BOAK 


DAS ABENTEUER DER LITERATUR. STUDIEN ZUM LITERARIS- 
CHEN LEBEN DER DEUTSCHSPRACHIGEN LANDER VON DER 
AUFKLÄRUNG BIS ZUM EXIL. K. S. Guthke. Bern, Munchen, Francke, 
1981, PP; 366. , Od. 9 4 % Sa 

THE present volume comprises a valuable collection of studies by the well 
known American scholar. These articles, previously published in various 
journals and yearbooks, have all the qualities of other contributions by 
this researcher to the field of German studies: they combine an excellent 
overview of the development of German thought and literature with a 
keen sense for detailed documentation and a highly developed awareness 
of the possibilities and the limits of currently accepted methods fer the 
understanding of literature. Guthke’s approach, rosted in his sensitivity to 
the challenge of the texts and the facts of litsrary life, demonstrates its 
fruitfulness in all questions with which he deals in his book. The studies 
which he presents are of three kinds: literary-historical, monographical 
and documentary. 

The most searching contribution to the understanding of the hterary life 
of the 18th century, one of the favourite fields of this prolific critic, is his 
essay ‘ “Die Mehrheit der Welten”: Ein literarisches Thema im 18. Jahr- 
hundert’ (p. 159-186), a precursor of the work on this topic which the 
author has completed in the meantime (Karl S. Guthke, Der Mythos der 
Neuzeit. Das Thema der Mehrheit der Welten in der Literatur- und 
Geistesgeschichte von der kopernikanischen Wende bis zur Science Fiction. 
Bern, 1982, pp. 400). Based on thoughtfully selected evidence, Guthke 
delineates the impact of the discoveries of Copernicus and Galilei on the 
literary and intellectual consciousness of 18th century writers. They repre- 
sent for him a chapter in the secularisation of literature which he also 
discusses in his analysis of Schiller’s play, Keba‘e und Liebe, which he 
considers as an example of what he calls ‘Tragüdie der Säkularisation”. 
Here, as well as in the other contributions, Guthke demonstrates convinc- 
ingly his scholarly competence in skilfully summarising the existing views 
on this play as well as his critical awareness in pointing out the short- 
comings of their approaches. Adding his own wiew in presenting this play 
as a document of literary secularisation, he ccnvncingly argues that this 
work can be seen as—in his words—‘die Besiegslung des Zusammenbruchs 
des Versuchs, die Liebe zu sakralisieren’ (p. 232). He explains the continu- 
ing attractiveness of this play in terms of the forcefulness with which it 
spells out doubts about traditional values as wel as about the reliability of 
new ones. 

Guthke’s ability to see new aspects of hterary figures is especially well 
illustrated by this volume in penetrating studies on Lessing and Haupt- 
mano. In the case of Lessing Guthke elucidates in the chapter Der 
Philosoph im Spielkasino: Lessings innere Biographie’ (p. 94-122) the 
importance of gambling in the life of this writer and demonstrates the 
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relevance of this side of Lessing’s character, hardly touched in the critical 
literature so far, for the conduct of his life as well as his literary produc- 
tion. With the same penetration this critic explores, in his contribution on 
“Freud und Hauptmann: Doppelgänger wider Willen?’ (p. 277-294), hıther- 
to unnoticed parallels between the psychological concepts of the wrıter and 
the thinker, parallels which have remained undiscovered so far largely 
because of the ostentatious rejection of Freud by Hauptmann. On the 
basis of unpublished and hitherto unused material Guthke can show that 
Hauptmann, despite protestations to the contrary, was deeply interested 
ın Freud’s work, which he studied and commented on extensively. 

It is the freshness of his critical method as well as his painstaking docu- 
mentation of these studies in German literature from the 18th to the 20th 
century which give this volume its weight. Guthke has been able to throw 
new hght not only on the works of Lessing and Hauptmann but also on 
the understanding of A. W. Schlegel's changing concepts of India, on 
Büchner’s views of man, on Franz Werfel’s skills in presenting his case 
to his publisher and on Thomas Mann's statements about his novel Joseph 
und seine Bruder, 

The breadth of the critical approach in conjunction with the thorough- 
ness of the documentation make this book a valuable contribution to the 
understanding of German literature in three centuries, 


Monash University E. KELLER 


SELTENE TEXTE AUS DER DEUTSCHEN ROMANTIK. Bd. 2: 
DICHTER-GARTEN. ERSTER GANG. VIOLEN. Herausgegeben von 
Rostorf. Bd. 3: GUIDO. VON ISIDORUS ORIENTALIS. Bd. 4: DER 
KARFUNKEL ODER KLINGKLINGEL-ALMANACH. EIN TASCHEN- 
BUCH FÜR VOLLENDETE ROMANTIKER UND ANGEHENDE 
MYSTIKER. AUF DAS JAHR DER GNADE 1810. Herausgegeben von 
Baggesen. Edited with introductions by Gerhard Schulz. Bern, Frankfurt 
am Main, Las Vegas, Verlag Peter Lang, 1978 and 1979. 


THESE three volumes are facsimile reprints of books which appeared in 
1807, 1808 and 1809 respectively and which all belong to the literary con- 
text of German Romanticism. None of them is likely to figure on a univer- 
sity course in its own right, but none the less they make for informative 
and interesting reading. It is so easy to allcw one’s perspective on Ro- 
manticism, indeed on any literary movement, to be quite dominated by 
the few canonical works that are endlessly prescribed and expounded that 
it is a healthy corrective to gain insight into Romantic literature as a 
homelier and humbler activity. The Dichter-Garten and Guido both bring 
home the force of Gottfried Benn’s maxim: ‘Das Gegenteil von Kunst ist 
nicht Natur, sondern gut gemeint. Der Karfunkel is basically a satirical 
attack in sonnets on the excesses of such Romanticism as the first two 
embody but, apart from a few flashes, confirms the truth of that timeless 
pronouncement by the ‘Gastarbeiter’ laureate, Imam Bayildi: ‘Deutscher 
Humor, schwerer Humor’. Novalis’ brother Karl von Ha-denberg, under 
the pseudonym Rostorf, edited the Dichter-Garten and contributed thirty- 
two of his own poems, The other contributors were another brother, Georg 
Anton von Hardenberg under the name of Sylvester, Friedrich Schlegel 
and Sophie Bernhardi, Tieck’s sister. The Dichter-Garten kad as its stated 
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aim: ‘die Leser aus dem unruhvollen Treiben dieser Welt in ein schönes 
Eyland himmlischer Begeisterung zu versetzen . . .’, in other words its 
contents are consciously against the realties of Napoleonic Europe and 
seek to inspire the reader with visions of a better world, ın poesy or in 
the hereafter. Friedrich Schlegel’s sonnets and other poems are the most 
distinguished contributions in terms of literary form and reveal a sterner 
and more didactic Schlegel than one is used to 

Sophie Bernhardı’s Spanish tragedy complete with evil spirit, Egidio und 
Isabella, has the added charm cf being entirely in rhyme, exploits a 
multiplicity of verse forms and even manages to end in a sonnet It is 
possibly the only tragedy ever written to do so. 

The two Hardenbergs show firm allegiance to Novalis and produce 
mainly variations on themes borrowed from him. They also take up motifs, 
symbols and metaphors from his work. Both Hardenbergs are also clearly 
enthralled by Catholicism and one of Sylvester’s sonnets is addressed to 
‘Dem heil. Aloysius von Gonzaga’. Indeed, both Hardenbergs and Friedrich 
Schlegel had become Catholics ky the end of 1808. The novel Guido, 
written by Otto Heinrich Graf von Loeben under the psuedonym of 
Isidorus Orientalis, is even more strongly under the spell of Novalis and 
is a pale shadow of Heinrich von Ofterdingen. Its plot, scenes, characters 
and import follow the pattern of Novalis’ uncompleted novel slavishly 
and it ıs clear that its influence on Loeben was much like that of the 
Lord of the Rings on writers of fantasy today. The main effect of reading 
Guido is an enhanced respect for Novalis’ incomplete work, not only for 
its imaginative qualities but as well for its discipline and stylistic toughness. 
To read Loeben’s flaccid prose makes one realise afresh that Novalis was 
a master in the genre of writing he virtually created and, as such, very 
hard to imitate successfully. As it has now become fashionable to explore 
structures of the imagination and the minutiae of poetic discourse, one 
can well imagine a fruitful comparison of Loeben’s text with its model 
which might enable one to describe in more than intuitive terms what 
differentiates great and much less great examples of the same tradition. 

The authors of Der Karfunkel were, apart from the editor Jens Bagge- 
sen, Heinrich Voss (1799-1822), Aloys Schreiber (1763-1841) and Otto 
Martens (177-1830). Literary feuds do not, by and large, age well and 
much of the satire in this volume strikes at targets which are less than 
bloodless ghosts to the modern reader. Other victims, like the brothers 
Hardenberg and Loeben, are really too innocuovs in themselves to sustain 
much barbed mockery. It is, how2ver, fascinating to realise that the sonnet 
as a literary form once aroused in Germany such passions and controversy 
as, in our century, the mini-skirt and nudity on stage. Voss was particu- 
larly indignant about sonnets beng written and the others were cnly too 
eager to follow him in doing the form to death. Hence the collection 
proposes the fanciful device of a ‘Fabrik . . . , worin wahrend sieben 
Abenden . . . 700, schreibe siebenhundert vollständige Sonette (worunter 
sogar mehrere mit Schwanz) von sieben, meistens ganz ungeubten Händen 
verfertigt wurden’. Inevitably, meny serious themes and tropes of Romantic 
literature are ridiculed or parodied, at times very effectively and with 
occasional gleams of wit, To mv mind the most successful send-up is the 
fairy-tale of Eiszapf und Frostbiume in twenty-seven sonnets. The follow- 
ing sonnet is by the editor, Baggesen: 
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Eiszapf und Frostblume werden durch den König get-ennt. 
Ein wechselndes Erblassen und Errôthen 
Verrieth dem Hof, der leider! nicht war blind, 
Noch fruher, als der Mutter selbst, ihr Kind; 
Denn der Prinzessin schlanker Wuchs ging floten, 


Sie wurde dicker gar, als sonst vonndthen 
Zur Niederkunft, so, daß der König Wind 
Davon bekam; und er beschloß, gelind, 
In aller Stille sie vorher zu tödten. 


Doch schob er’s auf; zuletzt verwarf er's gar; 
Es tont’ ihm sanft der Vaterliebe Leyer, 
Auch schreckt’ ihn seiner Tochter kunft’ger Spuck 


Er fand den Küchenjungen bloß und baar 
Im Bett bei ihr, und (o der Milde Feyer!) 
Schob leis’ ihn weg mit einem sanften Druck. 


Gerhard Schulz has provided each of these volumes wıth an admirable 
introduction whıch sets out the authors’ background, the occasion of com- 
posing the works, their reception by the literary public and evaluates, with 
the confidence of an expert in the period, the interest and weaknesses of 
these literary curiosities. 

University of Adelaide ANTHONY STEPHENS 


NIETZSCHE ON TRAGEDY. M. S. Silk and J. P. Stern. Cambridge 
University Press, 1981, pp.x + 441. 


Tuis is clearly a major contribution both to the study of Nietzsche and to 
understanding the possibilities of tragedy in the modern period. The authors 
have done everything to make the book accessible to the non-specialist 
reader, indeed also one who knows no German and little of the German 
literary or philosophical tradition, The book has all the virtues of a 
careful popularisation but is no less an empressive monument of scholar- 
ship in 1ts own nght, combining the expertise of a classicist with that of a 
scholar of modern German literature in a way that ensures there is a good 
deal to be learned from the method and the results. It is also refreshing, 
given the trend of recent writing in German on Nietzsche, to see him 
discussed throughout as a historical phenomenon, rather than used to 
bolster this or that ideological viewpoint in the endless bickering of con- 
temporary German philosophy with its own past. The tendency to see 
Nietzsche as full of messages for the future of Human thought, which have 
hitherto unaccountably been missed, is also pleasingly absent from this 
study. There is no exaggeration of Nietzsche’s clairvoyance for the modern 
age. Instead, that rare commodity in Nietzsche studies, useful information, 
is present in abundance and arguments are always carefully based on it. 
The main criticism of the book must be of its organisation, which is in part 
determined by the need to make the whole accessible to a reader expert in 
neither German literature nor classics, but beyond that there is a good deal 
of going over the same ground more than once which makes the book less 
pleasurable to read than its lucid style would otherwise guarantee. 
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The opening chapter touches on German theories of tragedy and German 
Hellenism in a way that is, to a German scholer, annoyingly brief. The 
book is so structured that both these topics will receive fuller treatments 
later on—although justice is never entirely dene to Nietzsche’s sympathy 
for and antipathy to Goethe—and here the quick orientation is undeniably 
useful for the general reader. The same is true of the two chapters of 
biographical background which follow. Chapter 4 gives a concise summary 
of the argument of The Birth of Tragedy and Chapter 5 describes its re- 
ception in detail, The long Chapter 6, Nietzsche’s Account of Greece’, 
begins the stimulating and original main secticn of the book. It is hard to 
know whether reading The Birth of Tragedy 1s more irritating when one 
has no idea of what Nietzsche derived from his Greek studies and what 
was free invention, or when, as with the help of this commentary, the 
tementy of many of his strategies and manipulations, so as to have 
Classical Greece pave the way for Wagner, is laid bare. To know that 
‘Nietzsche’s wise, half-animal chorist is his own invention’ (p. 148) does 
not make it any more endearing to the rational mind, but the knowledge 
brings its own pleasure. The authors are determinedly fair to Nietzsche 
and credit him with mnovations in the modern understanding of Ancient 
Greece whenever they are able, but their criticisms are also incisive: 
His schema is essentially two-dimensional in a multi-dimensional world. 
He is responsive to time, He 15 responsive—overwhelmingly—to mood, He 
hardly responds to place, to politics, to society—and, above all, not to 
their variety.” (p. 186) Since the most recent West German apprcach to 
Nietzsche often allows him the full privileges of a fictional writer and 
expects his statements to apply to verifiable realty as little as one would 
require of Schiller’s Don Carlos that he resemble the historical figure of 
the same name, it 1s most instructive to read a patient dissection of the 
text, conducted on the assumption that Nietzsche’s book was meant to 
describe more than just his general concept of tae tragic, his response to 
Wagner and the decadence of his own times as he saw them. 

This is sustained in the two following chapters, with an illuminating 
comparison of Nietzsche’s theory with Aristotle’s and an excellent analysis 
(pp. 242-251) of Nietzsche’s uncertainties as tc the relationship of Apolline 
art with music. Once more one must admire the authors’ ability to sum up 
precisely aspects of Nietzsche’s thought which are much more diffuse in his 
own formulations: “Tragedy, he argues, presents us with the destruction 
of individuals in a way which is exalting, because it gives us a glimpse of 
the underlying power of life... , in which we have a share, but which 
1s only glimpsed when individuality is transcended.’ (p. 267). Chapter 9, 
which treats German theories of tragedy befcre Nietzsche, more than 
makes up for the superficial treatment of the same theme in Chapter 1 
and correctly assigns importance, in a discussien of Nietzsche and Schopen- 
hauer, to Nietzsche’s bizarre vision of a narcissistic Demiurge, enjoying 
the sufferings of his own creation as an aesthetic spectacle. The authors 
rightly see this as prophetic of worse to come {p. 295). The opening of 
the final chapter, ‘Style and Philosophy’, is excellent in its analysis of 
Nietzsche's literary craftsmanship, his making metaphor at least an equal 
partner with logic in his generation of ideas and the dance of analogies 
which this produces. By the fourth section of this chapter, however, it 
becomes clear that the authors are going through The Birth of Tragedy 
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section by section again, and one could only wish that the remainder of 
Chapter 10 had been grafted back on Chapter 4 where Nietzsche’s argu- 
ment had been gone through progressively once, There are still many good 
insights and formulations here, but a lot of iz has been said in the book 
before and the effect is fatiguing. 

Repetition is to some extent unavoidable, given the wealth of reference 
the authors provide. The aim 1s, in fact, to provide The Birth of Tragedy 
with as complete a context as possible and ıt comes very close to being 
fulfilled. One dimension that 1s less than fully present 1s the legacy of 
Nietzsche’s first book to his later works. The authors discuss his retro- 
spective comments on his own book at length, but what is missing 1s a 
more structural approach to the development of Nietzsche’s thought. 
Thought-patterns are created in the frankly metaphysical Birth of Tragedy 
which persists long after Nietzsche has allegedly purged himself of both 
Wagner and metaphysics. These could have been treated aporopriately and 
at length after Chapter 5, but receive little more than passing references 
throughout the study. The treatment of Wagner’s role in the genesis of 
The Birth of Tragedy is likewise scattered over the whole book, but is 
much more satisfactory thus. Wagnerism has ruined many lesser minds 
than Nietzsche’s and its mmpact on Nietzsche’s understanding of Ancient 
Greece is severe. Over the whole book, the authors seem to be saying that 
Wagner is essential, rather than accidental, to Nietzsche’s thought at this 
time, and J sce no reason to disagree with them. The originality of The 
Birth of Tragedy is inseparable from the absurdity of the initial project, 
namely to show that the final triumph of the Ancient World was to write 
the recipe out of which Wagner cooked up his conceptual soup, but then 
only such premises could force Nietzsche into those mental and verbal 
acrobatics which can still dazzle us today, if only on first reading. 

With very few exceptions, the judgements made in this study are acute 
and circumspect to the extent that I can myself judge them, having to take 
so much of the discussion of the Ancient Greek world on trust. As far as 
Nietzsche scholarship is concerned, two points seem to me to require 
disagreement. Firstly, the authors maintain: ‘The blunt fact is that after 
BT, and apart from the special case of Wagnerian music drama, he never 
again shows any marked interest in drama, Greek or any other. The later 
works, and the unpublished notes, contain a number of brief comments on 
drama or dramas, but nothing more.’ (p. 109). It is true that Nietzsche 
loses interest in the theatre to a great extent But just as The Birth of 
Tragedy is itself a drama composed about the theme of drama, so one of 
the great disadvantages of Nietzsche’s later writing as philosophy is that 
it never moves away from drama and cannot conceive of reality in other 
than dramatic terms. It Nietzsche wrote less about Greek plays and 
German operas, it only means the dramatic impulse in his work has 
become less ‘self-referential’, to use the authors’ own term A second 
objection concerns the relationship of The Birth of Tragedy to its near 
neighbour in Nietzsche’s woık, On Truth and Falsehood in an Extra-Moral 
Sense, discussed on pp. 338-342. The authors assume that what Nietzsche 
is saying about language and metaphor in one work he is also saying in 
the other. Rather, the differences on precisely this point are instructive and 
show at a very early stage those conceptual problems attending Nietzsche’s 
own emancipation from metaphysics which bear on his understanding of 
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language and which he was never adequately to solve. These comments 
should, however, not detract from the achievemen: of this admirable book, 
which deserves a careful reading by anyone concerned with the humani- 
ties and does a great deal to ease the reader’s task. 


University of Adelaide ANTHONY STEPHENS 


DANTE, PHILOMYTHES AND PHILOSOPHER: MAN IN THE 
COSMOS. P Boyde. Cambridge University Press, 1981, pp. vii + 408. 


PATRICK Boyde intends his book for an undergraduate audience and for 
that section of the general public with a serious :nterest in Dante and ‘an 
innate desire to find things out’. Initial impressions might lead the reader 
to think otherwise since the title contains the word ‘philomythes’, (£ lover 
of myth), which has yet to appear in any dictionary, and the introcuction 
sketches a parallel between Dante and the Roman poet Lucretius. In spite 
of differing ideoligies, these are perhaps the orly two great poets who 
could claim professional competence in philoscphy in the view of Dr 
Boyde. However, the main body of the text allays the suspicion that the 
book is a work of specialized criticism. 

The introduction also underlines Dante’s conversion to philosophy and 
his belief, very apparent in the minor works, that an understanding of 
philosophy and of the natural sciences will make man free. In other words, 
an understanding of the nature of man and of th2 world in which ke lives 
will teach man the ethical rules of living which will, in turn, lead to 
happiness. This goal, in the Aristotelian sense, is the final cause of lfe 
itself. Since this emphasis is central to the book, it justifies the inclusion of 
yet another account of the foundamental biographical details of Dante’s 
life and the early attention he paid to these two areas. 

Appropriately enough then, the text proper begins with the stupore and 
maraviglia motif in the Commedia. Aristotle’s words ‘a man labouring 
under astonishment and perplexity is conscious of his own ignorance’, and 
Dante’s allegiance to the philosopaer as witnessed by his echoing, ‘Si, come 
dice lo Filosofo nel principio de la Prima Filosofia, “tutti li uomini 
naturalmente desiderano di saper”, give Dr Boyde the opportunity to 
introduce Aristotle’s notion of first causes. It :s the elaboration of the 
material, efficient, formal and final cause in Aristotle and Dante which 
constitutes the central element of the remaining ten chapters. The discus- 
sion of man’s material cause includes the four elements and their com- 
pounds as well as the heavens; investigation of his formal cause necessitates 
information on the rest of the cosmos; man’s efficient cause naturally in- 
volves creation and generation, Together, these eaquiries will lead to man’s 
final cause, equivalent, in Dante to human happiness. 

The first essay concerns the elements necessary for an understanding of 
man’s material cause, and since zhe methodology 1s similar in subsequent 
chapteis, an elaboration of this section of the book will suffice for what 
follows later. Firstly, there is a brief presentation of Aristotle’s refine- 
ments of theories of the elements into four simple bodies and their 
accompanying four qualities, along with the concepts of substrate, poten- 
tiality, primary matter, the four concentric spheres of matter and their 
natural movement. Dr Boyde then proceeds io Dante’s works, carefully 
separating fact from fiction in Aristotelian elemental terms in the Com- 
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media. This exposition culminates in a brilliant analysis of the famous 
Pier della Vigna epısode in which the author shows Dante linking the 
oozing, talking stub of the branch he has just broken off with the physical 
properties of the elements themselves as affected by their primary qualities. 
The suggestion is that Pier della Vigna’s situation is due to ignorance of 
his first causes and so the scene underlines the function of knowledge as 
the prerequisite of happiness. The discipline of this approach, which begins 
with the interpretation of Aristotle’s theories in the natural sciences 
followed by Dante’s poetic use of this information, is one the reader comes 
to expect in subsequent chapters and it gives the book definite shape and 
clarity. 

Dante, his natural philosophy firmly based cn Aristotle, approaches the 
environment of the Commedia in a fashion we might expect from a new- 
comer to that world and the poetic effects of this are always emphasized 
Matelda’s partly naturalistic, partly miraculous explanations for wind and 
running water in earthly paradise are linked with contradictory statements 
from many cantos previously during which Statius insisted that the terraces 
of Purgatorio were ‘libero da qui da ogne alterazione’; ir other words, 
from that point on, the basic rules of natural philosophy, as they relate to 
the four elements, would no longer apply. By such discussion of two 
disparate but philosophically related episodes, the reader is reminded that 
Dante, the traveller, is being constantly forced to modify his conclusions 
about an unreal world he initially doesn’t understand very well. 

In order to demonstrate man’s formal cause, two chapters deal with the 
natural world of metals, minerals, plants, animals and birds, and all are 
related to the inanimate, vegetative and sensitive qualities of compound 
bodies. Dante’s angelology is included in a fascinating section on what. 
exactly, are the form and powers of angels, according to the Bible, the 
Celestial Hierarchy of Dionysius the Areopagite, and the letters of St Paul. 
Specific examples from the Convivio and the Paradiso show clearly that 
Dante changes his mind about the status of his authorities Man’s position 
and activity are then defined by reference to the rest of the formal world 
and Dante’s deviations from orthodoxy, (as for example, when the angels 
are seen as encircling God who is a central point of light rather than a 
circumference who enfolds the world), are shown to be the intangible 
made finite and comprehensible. 

Perhaps the most difficult chapter, and by Dr Boyde’s own admission, 
the least original, acknowledging as it does a debt to the astronomical 
writings of Moore, Orr, Anelitti and Capasso, is that concerning the 
heavens. In familiar fashion, Aristotle’s De Caelo et Mundo postulate of a 
fifth element, aether, leads to a rather cryptic account for those with little 
grounding in celestial mechanics, of conventional Ptolemaic theory on the 
movements of the earth and the solar system. The reader is then in a 
position to account for such spatial references as that of the four circles 
and three crosses in the first canto of Paradiso. The familiar basic discrep- 
ancies concerning the position of the sun in the heavens at Easter in the 
year 1300 and the four stars of the cardinal virtues with the three of the 
theological virtues in Purgatorio, are reiterated to make the simple, but 
important point that symbolism and realism are not mutually exclusive— 
Dante wants us to imagine an ideal Easter on the one hand and the rela- 
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tionship between the movement of the celestial bodies according to natural 
law and the miraculous intervention of God on the other. 

The section on man’s efficient cause deals firstly with eight clusters of 
images such as light, number, hierarchy, seed and plant, and so on, which 
Dante uses to illustrate God’s activity as Maker or First Cause. The 
problems involved with the reconc-liation of the book of Genesis with the 
teachings of Aristotle and Plato on the creation are beyond the scope of 
this book and Dr Boyde limits himself to a few remarks in order to pass 
immediately to Dante’s version of the tnform creation of primary matter, 
the heavens and the angels as he sets out his ideas in the difficult 29th 
canto of Paradiso. The account o? the generation of entities, (a te-m in 
Dante reserved for the bringing irto being of entities the components of 
which had already existed in some previous form and which are therefore 
differentiated from the triform direct creation by God mentioned above) 
is more detailed but no more cut and dried than the account of creation, 
since the Middle Ages adapted the Aristotelian view of generation in 
elaborate fashion by the incorporation of astrological and other teachings, 
and as a consequence, Dante’s view is not always well-defined or consistent. 
The important point, underlined here, is that Dante’s view is basically 
simple and somewhat unorthodox; there are two distinct ways of coming 
into being, if created things issue directly from God, then they are in- 
corruptible; if not, then they are created indirectly by the angels, the 
heavens and primary matter. 

The reader is now prepared for a final chapter on the creation, gener- 
ation and final cause of man himself. The main features of Dante’s view 
of human reproduction as voiced by Statius in Purgatorio are derivations 
from Aristotle’s teachings. Dante follows Aristctle again in his conctusion 
that the intellect enters the embry > of man from outside and Dante has 
Statius declare that at a certain point in the development of the foetus, 
God breathes an individual soul into it, Our likeness to God is thereby 
confirmed as is our individuality and our love of God. 

The book closes on these aspects of man’s efficient and final causes, 
having answered in satisfying and exciting fashion the questions, prompted 
by wonder, about the existence of man and matter, the answers to which 
are the necessary condition for true knowledge. It is Aristotle’s four main 
types of cause, their definition and exposition in Dante which dominate 
this book, and which provide its fio conduttore amidst a mass of inform- 
ation, explanation and example from the Commedia, Dante’s minor works 
and the essential authors of antiquity. 

In spite of the richness and complexity of this work, its basic tenets are 
simple and deny an opening suggestion of narrow specialization. The 
bibliography of a mere dozen secondary texts, offered as a suggestion for 
further reading, and a lengthy section of notes which refer almost exclu- 
sively to primary sources, underline the intent of Dr Boyde to compare 
Dante with his sources and authorities in one vital area. If the general 
reader of Dante struggles occasiorally with this text, then the fault may 
lie with the too cryptic treatment of these matters by some of the com- 
mentaries, and we are reminded by the exhaustive gathering and filtering 
of information in this volume of tke need to do what Dante did before he 
wrote the Commedia—he understood his authorities and so should the 
modern reader. The need for ths becomes sbvious from Dr Boyde’s 
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emphasis of Dante’s technique which involves deviation from, or extension 
of these authorities for doctrinal as well as for poetic effect. We cannot 
stand outside Dante’s work and thought with much hope of understanding 
what ıs being said. 

Perhaps this book can be seen as constituting one branch of a triform 
approach to Dante by modern critics; two recent books illustrate the 
others. Richard Kay (Dante’s Swift and Strong; Essays on Inferno XV) 
takes one specific incident in the events of the Commedia and brings a vast 
weight of erudition to bear on one problem of interpretation. William 
Anderson (Dante the Maker) pursues a broader-based chronological line 
through Dante’s hfe and works, pausing to make detailed enquiry from 
time to time. Patrick Boyde combines these two approaches to some 
extent his point of view is based on Aristotelian first causes, his focus is 
on those sections in Dante’s work which that philosophy underpins. 

Two further volumes are promised, Man in Society and Man and God, 
and although Singleton’s assertion that keeping well abreast of the Dante 
literature which now appears from year to year requires more than a 
man’s whole time is truer now than ever before, it would be well to set 
some time aside for them. 


University of Auckland R. B. BACKHOUSE 


LEONARDO DA VINCI: THE MARVELLOUS WORKS OF NATURE 
AND MAN. Martin Kemp. J. M. Dent, Lendon, Melbourne, Toronto, 
1981. 


THE absence of colour plates in a forty-five dolar book proposing to reveal 
the ‘total’ Leonardo might seem to be either self-defeating or a cheat. On 
the other hand it could be seen to be in keeping with the efforts of 
Leonardo scholarship over the last two decades to redress a balance in 
which the paintings have been given far too much weight, while the 
literary and graphic material has been considered ancillary or marginal. 
Referring to the exhibition in Florence in February 1982 of the 
Leonardo manuscripts known since 1717 until very recently as the ‘Leicester 
Codex’, and to the one in Milan in the following May of the ‘Studies from 
Nature’ from the Windsor Castle collection, the Leonardo scholar Carlo 
Pedretti observed that ıt 18 only since about 1960 that such exhibitions— 
now certain to attract an enormous general public like the one that came 
to see the Windsor ‘Anatomical Drawings’ in Melbourne between August 
and October 1982—have been even conceivable. Pedretti is one of those 
who have done a great deal to map out the scholarly field in which 
Martin Kemp, Professor of Fine Art at the University of St Andrews, 
makes his own contribution in what he rather archly refers to m his 
Preface as ‘my first book worthy of the name’. A contribution in another 
vein from Pedretti consists in the Leicester Codex going on display in 
Florence under the rubric of the ‘Hammer Codex’, named after the 
84-year-old American oil millionaire who is its new owner, Pedretti having 
advised him of the intention to put it up for auction. (The Italian Minister 
for Culture had to withdraw from negotiations to buy it, since the precious 
artefact went under the hammer at the time of the disastrous earthquake 
in Italy at the end of 1980, and the British government evidently did not 
insist on its remaining as an inalienable part of the national estate. It was 
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when it went on show in Washington as part of the celebrations mounted 
for the election of Reagan as President that Pedretti extracted the promise 
to let it be shown, rebaptized in American cil, in the city where ıt was 
partly composed during the years 1507-8.) 

This belongs to another, parenthetic kind of art history—the trans- 
mission of works through their ownership as distinct from the knowledge 
and understanding of their contents. In any case, no change of neme or 
location for this important source document appears in Mastin Kemp’s 
study, in which the paintings and drawings are assimilated to the literary 
works and in which the assumption is made that they can all be subjected 
to a ‘reading’ in the one mixed mode. This is a Platonizing naturalism 
that has its most eloquent statement in the scudies of water that feature 
largely in the Leicester Codex, water being that oddly insubsantial sub- 
stance in whose dynamics ‘nature’s endless variations on geometrical 
themes’ might be observed. 

The question arises of the readership Professor Kemp or his publishers 
had in mind for this book. At times it is an uneasy accommodation to a 
rather tasteless vulgarizing intent of the ternfyingly mgorous scholarship 
fostered by the Warburg and Courtauld institutes Referring to the 
politics of culture at the Milanese court in ths last decade of the fifteenth 
century, the author feels it appropriate to remark that ‘like modern day 
Joneses, the Sforzas certainly would not with to be outshone by their 
neighbours and relations’ (in Mantua and Est2). And in a passage on the 
recherché and enigmatic linguistic games <hat Leonardo played, the 
Professor puts us Joneses at our ease from thz elevated septentrional fast- 
ness of his Chair with the aside: ‘Readers may recall simple examples of 
such puzzles from childhood comics’. Fortunately, such unbuttonings are 
not very frequent, and the book is fairly consistently wntten in that strain 
of Teutonic High-Cultural discourse that has filtered down to the school- 
room. 

Methodologically, a balance is established between a chronological and 
a generic approach to Leonardo’s diverse wo-ks (including gadgets, stage- 
sets, scientific instruments, war-machines, architecture, civil engineering). 
The playing-down of the proportionately tiny number of attributable paint- 
ings has been accounted for. Stil, in a book in which there is a deal of 
genuinely interesting discussion of how to ‘read’ the paintings. the omission 
of the Louvre ‘Belle Ferroniére’ and all but one copy of the enigmatic 
‘Leda’ is arguably a defect. And there must be more than one reader who 
would be grateful for a ‘textual’ account of the Louvre ‘Madonna. Child, 
St Anne and a Lamb’ (treated here as a sacred subject given an opportune 
Republican gloss) as an essay in its authors twin loves—geome:ry and 
sodomy. 


University of Sydney SUZANNE KIERNAN 


OF VIRGIN MUSES AND OF LOVE. A STUDY OF FOSCOLO’S DEI 
SEPOLCRI. Tom O’Neill Dublin, Irish Academic Press, 1981, pp. xviii 
and 219. 


‘Per disvolgere le bellezze di una poesia, i critico deve nsalire per gli 
stessi ragionamenti e giudizı i qual: hanno determinato il poeta a scrivere 
nel modo che ha fatto,’ Foscolo’s definition cf the critic’s task corresponds 
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pretty exactly to what O’Neill sets out to do in this book on Dei sepolcri, 
Foscolo’s major poem. The book is, essentially, an explication de texte, a 
close commentary on a poem which is universally held to be among the 
densest, the most packed with literary and linguistic allusion in Italian. It 
is also a poem that has gathered around itself, since its first publication in 
1807, an uninterrupted and imposing accretion of commentary. O’Neill has 
assumed no easy task. 

At first, although the sensitivity, scholarship and precision of the com- 
mentary are at once evident, I found myself not always persuaded. It is in 
the nature of explication that it tends to find significance everywhere 
because it is looking for it everywhere. I quote (unfairly enough, without 
context)". . . the opening words of line 23, “Ma perché”, with the 
secondary accent on the third syllable “ché”, clearly anticipate the objec- 
tion the poet is about to raise to the answer he has just given to the 
opening questions. (p. 34) And one objects that it is normal to begin 
a sentence with ‘But why’ when we are about to rebut an argument and 
that the ‘ché’ has a secondary metrical accent because it has an accent 
anyhow. Somewhat similarly, when on p. 31 O’Neill characterizes the 
opening lines of the poem in terms of the harshness of the r’s my reaction 
is simply that I don’t hear them that way: the point isn’t arguable, of 
course. But such minor resistances soon proved themselves to be of little 
importance and, as I read on, even when I continued to dissent here and 
there, they virtually disappeared because I was beginning to respond to 
the main directions of O’Neill’s commentary. 

I think the ‘delayed action’ effect the book had, at least on this reader, 
has to do both with the nature of Foscolo’s poem and O’Neill’s approach 
to it. It takes time for the poem’s ‘series of kaleidosconic rimandi’ (p. 187) 
to work on the reader because, like all great poems, Dei sepolcri is a living 
organism in which ‘tout se tient’. It is the great strength of O’Neill’s com- 
mentary that he makes this the very basis of bis approach, content to let 
his sense of the poem’s unity emerge naturally as the poem unfolds and he 
unfolds it for us, One ıs thus taken up, with growing excitement and 
understanding, in a journey of discovery, of progressive illumination in 
which each step forward grows out of what preceded and anticipates what 
ıs to come, It is also for this reason that O’Neill’s concluding chapter is 
very short, He needs to do no more than summarize briefly his conclusions, 
for his reading of the poem in his central chapters is itself already the 
conclusion, i.e. that the poem’s unity is to be found in tke love/poetry 
nexus ‘delle Vergini muse e dell'amore’ and that within this nexus there is 
the praise of poets who are all, in fact, Foscolo’s own sense of poetry and, 
thus, all himself. O’Neill’s demonstration of the Alfieri/Foscolo mediation 
of the Petrarch figure in the poem is particularly notable 

Precisely because this book grows with its subject, it invites the reader, 
even when he may have a doubt, to seek his solutions to it within the 
framework of O’Neill’s approach For instance. in this ‘echo-chamber of 
literary reminiscences’ (p. 150) I wondered if more use could have been 
made of the ‘idee accessorie’ potentially echoing from the Latin religio into 
Foscolo’s religion (1101), for the word is indeed a ‘binding’ not only in 
its meaning but in its function in the poem, placed as it is between the 
bond of personal love of the ‘corrispondenza d’amorosi sensi’ (1 30) and 
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di of public love that inspires the ‘forte animo’ to ‘egregie cose’ 
1 à 

The Foscolo quotation that opers this 1eview continues—‘Ma un critico 
di questa fatta sarebbe un poeta’. However Foscolo’s reductio ad absurdum 
of the critic’s task is tempered by another statement—I lettore nell’atto di 
ragionar col erıtico non ha da cessar mai di sentire col poeta’. O’Neill's 
book not only allows the reader to do this, but greatly enriches his capacity 
to do so. It is a fine contribution to a long tradition. 


Melbourne C. A. McCORMICK 


GALDOS AND THE IRONY OF LANGUAGE Diane F. Urey. Cam- 
bridge Iberian and Latin American Studies. Cambridge University Press, 
1982, pp. vi + 138. 


THouGH still in its infancy, the series which Galdós and the Irony of 
Language joins has already ranged widely, from medieval parhamentary 
institutions to Julio Cortäzar. Dr Diane Urey’s contribution is a carefully 
refashioned version of her dissertation on a central aspect of Galdés, here 
exemplified from the great social novels of his maturity. For the ırony of 
portrait Dr Urey analyses Galdös’ presentation of Isadora Rufete’s aspira- 
tions to a noble title and Rosalia de Bringas’ many self-deceptions. The 
setting of irony is treated with admirable precision through analysis of the 
opening pages of La de Bringas, Torquemada y San Pedro, Nazarir and 
Misericordia. The varied forms taken by the narrator of irony occupy the 
third chapter, particularly instructive in its demonstration of the interplay 
between Galdös and his predecessors, above all Cervantes. A succinct 
essay on Torquemada en la hoguera, applying the concepts and structures 
elaborated in the earlier chapters to one of the shortest of Galdös’ major 
works, neatly rounds off this study, remarkably wide-ranging and compre- 
hensive in so short a compass. 

The great strength of the book Hes in Dr Urey’s close attention to the 
test, fulfiling completely the expectations arcused by the title. These 
sympathetic readings of the novels are both subtle and illuminating. and 
for the most part lucidly expressed. Only occasionally does Dr Urey lapse 
into the sort of critical jargon that the book as a whole shows she docs 
not need in order to increase our awareness of Galdós’ novelistic technique. 
It is a thousand pities that the copious quotations remain untranslated, 
once again cutting off Galdés from the wider readership and acclaim he so 
eminently deserves. Swings in the weather-vane of cntical fashion will in 
time render a few sentences of this book unintelligible or merely quaint, 
its true worth would become better established if careful translation of 
Galdés could replace respectful nods towards the critical demigods of the 
day. For those who can cope with the subtle delights of Galdös’ Spanish, 
this is an excellent guide to some of his major works. 


Monash University RON KEIGHTLEY 
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FUNKTIONALER STRUKTURALISMUS. Grundlegung eines Modells 
zur Beschreibung von Text und Textfunktion. L. Fietz, Tübıngen, Niemeyer, 
1976, pp. xi + 160. 


Tue abyss between formalistic techniques of text analysis and literary 
history 1s becoming smaller. Surprisingly enough; while there seems to be 
a kind of inflation in linguistic theorizing along with the loss of the 
optimism prevailing a couple of years ago, the linguistic pragmatism seems 
to be entering a more productive stage. It is not so much the distinct 
results but the way of approaching literature, the system of concepts and 
questions, the intentions and expectations of the critical work, which are 
indicative of a certain development in the field of literary criticism, which 
has become less ambitious but more precise and consistent through the 
influence of text linguistic. This book ıs a contribution to this development. 

The starting point of Fietz’ essay lies with traditional formalism (Jakob- 
son, Mukarovsky, Wellek). He tries to distinguish clearly between its 
productive achievements and its limitations and shortcomings. Fietz retains 
the notion of a text as a structure, i.e an organised system of signs But 
he denies the distinction between an aesthetic and a communicative func- 
tion of signs, and defines literature exclusively as a system of communica- 
tion. As there 1s no ‘unstructured’ use of signs in any form of communi- 
cation, there 1s no reason for separating the specific literary means of 
communication from any others. 

Thus Fietz, making use of Iser’s studies on the text-reader-relationship 
and the semiotic traditicn (U.Eco, 1972, et aL), introduces the element of 
function into his theory. In opposition to objective formalist theories, 
which concentrate on functions of the specifically literary elements within 
a text, Fictz poses the question of a correlation between the structure and 
function cf texts of any kind. He critizises various attempts to introduce 
the idea of an autonomous text or sequence of texts (as separable from 
their originators). In his functional approach, the constitution of a text 
structure 1s to be undezstood as a process within a frame of reference 
given by the author’s intentions, the receivers’ pre-programme, the relation 
between openness and interpretative guidelines in the text. 

To define the structure of a text as being constituted by a process which 
is determined by these factors must mean, as Fietz claims, a radically 
historisized concept of literary structure. The analysis of a given text 
structure must be replaced by the analysis of a structure which is the 
result of an interaction of a distinct historical subject, namely an author 
and his intentions, with another definite historical group, namely the 
contemporary or any later group of receivers and their programme of 
expectations. This interaction takes the form of a construction/reconstruc- 
tion of a literary structure, and as both partic:pants of the interaction must 
be defined in terms of intellectual history, their interaction becomes part 
of a history of the production, affirmation and destruction of symbolic 
representations of reality. 

As these representations are interrelated with societal value systems 
the literary communication ought to be studied as a system through which 
values are being internalised or critizised, affirmed or changed. Examples 
of texts, primarily from the end of the Elizabethan Age, are used in order 
to demonstrate the way in which their rhetoric and structural components 
reflect and generate either stabilisation or changes in the value systems and 
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patterns of perception of the readers, In this respect Fietz understands the 
history of literary communication as a contribution to the general discip- 
line of cultural anthropology. 

Finally, I should like to raise three major questions which in my view 
this study leaves open and which need detailed clarification. 

1. One difficulty is the concept of the author as an individual. However 
necessary it may be to keep in mind that people produce literary works 
and social structures, it is also important to avoid the risk of falling back 
to a stage in the discussion which had already been passed. Men are 
subjects of their history and authors produce tke structures in lilerary 
history only to an extent, which is far more iimited than the mere fact 
that men are conditioned by their socialisation and enculturation. The im- 
pact of the distnbutive system or the problems cf fetishism, to mention 
only these two complexes, must not be overlooked. For me, this question 
ought to be pursued in greater depth than ıt is in th: book. 

2. The observation of different interpretations of a text in the course 
of historical change leads to the questions of ‘correct’ understarding, 
ideology as false consciousness, the possibility of an adequate recon- 
struction of the author’s intentions and the like. Fietz’s stand in this issue, 
which is basic for all reflections on methods in historical disciplines is 
straightforward: an extreme relativism (p. 124). In a way that is compar- 
able only to the position of traditional historism, the question of correct 
or false interpretation can pose, according to Fietz, only in relation to 
the historical standpoint of the interpreter. What he calls ‘radikale 
Aufklirung (p. 125) then, is the attempt to demonstrate, while ignoring 
the demonstrating subject, the different ways in which ideological structures 
have been generated over the centuries. The well-known apories of this 
concept of objectivity remain unexamined in the bock 

3. The key concept of function is understood by Fietz as the integration 
of the text structures into historical interrelations But the concept of 
history itself remains undiscussed. From the practical parts of the book it 
can be deduced that history is seen as an evolution of intellectual and 
aesthetic concepts and men’s perception of realite. Fietz looks into the 
changes of Weltanschauungen as they are reflectec in literary works and 
uses this in order to demonstrate the changes in the ways of perceiving the 
world (e.g. from Shakespeare to Pope and Defoz:). But this shifts the 
emphasis away from the initial interest in the aspect of the production of 
structures and their functions within cultural systems. It seems to point to 
a history of ideas as it is reflected in the evolution of literary production 
and reception. The literary structures which Fietz initially tries to define 
as ‘eine ganz und gar historische Größe’ (p. 47) tend to become in the 
course of the study the linguistic representation of another symbolic 
representation namely the system of Weltanschauung in a specific stage of 
its development. 

The clarification of the concept of history seems to be vital for further 
progress in the most interesting attempt to construct a genuine functional 
structuralism for the field of literary studies. 


University of New South Wales B. HUPPAUF 
(scripsit 1977) 
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FOUNDATIONS OF GENERAL LINGUISTICS, Atkinson, Martin, 
Kilby, David, Roca, Iggy. London, George Allen and Unwin, 1982, xvii + 
388, 


Tais volume, a thrice drafted text in each of its chapters, ıs an expansion 
and revision of a course booklet originally put together at the University 
of Essex by a much larger team. It is aimed at the level of first or second 
year students of linguistics but its usefulness wıll go much higher, not least 
for the many excellent sets of exercises and modern bibliographies. In a 
sense, too, it has passed beyond the earlier North American type manuals, 
as well as following in its phonetic notation the sound-structure of Re- 
ceived Pronunciation (& ‘standard’ accent of British English) both in the 
Phonetics section (Chapte: 3), and throughout the book. 

Another controversia feature of the whole, and one which probably 
means that in the Australasian situation the book will be of more use to 
those who have more ‘language’ than merely an historical approach to 
English, ıs the fact that the editors 


have not shied away rom (profound) problems when it has seemed 
appropriate to discuss them. (p. xi) 


One does, however, have some doubts as to whether the implied 
parallelism to the natural sciences (ibid) can be sustained, or whether it 
necessarily illuminates the frontier areas between linguistics and other 
disciplines such as ‘hard’ sciences. (p 89) 

The actual arrangement of the volume is in three blocks,—The Nature 
of Language (2 chapters); The Structure of Language (6 chapters); and 
The Use of Language (4 chapters). The relative breadth of the view taken 
arises from the worthwhile desire to support ‘the student who may have 
done a course in linguistics but been forced to neglect certain areas’. (p. 
xi) The first section’s theory chapters are concerned with the uniqueness 
of man, the data of linguistics and the nature of learning. Perhaps their 
areas of greatest interest are ‘Objections to mentalist linguistics’ (pp. 40-42) 
and the fascinating exercises (pp. 25-27, 51-53) on: vocabulary acquisition; 
regulative rules; Orwell's ‘Newspeak’; speech situations; the language 
faculty, etc. 

The second section, more than half of the whole, is a sensible chapter 
by chapter treatment of: phonetics; phonology; morphology; syntax; se- 
mantics; and an approech towards transformational grammar. In each 
case later sections and exercises raise the harcer issues—rules of phonology; 
approaches to morphclcgical description; semantics and pragmatics; or, 
semantics in a generative grammar. It is here that the selective biblio- 
graphies with terse 3- to 5-line descnption of their books’ contents are 
particularly useful. 

The third part is concerned with the application of language in three 
areas — psycholinguistics, language development in children, and socio- 
linguistics and (comparative) dialectology. Since this last section may be 
used against the more detailed work of Labcev, Trudgill, Hymes and others 
(all referred to specifically), no great harm is done by the more cursory 
treatment. 

Another claim, not made for their work by the writers, is that there is a 
considerable degree of lucidity to this composite text, the success of which 
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is directly attributable to the various reworkings of each chapte-. This 
method of preparation has resulted in the whole having both a breadth of 
vision as well as a remarkable sharpness of focus in the 92 major sections 
of text, in the hundred or so exercises, to thirteen current bibliographies 
and the excellent index. 


University of New England J. S. RYAN 


ERROR ANALYSIS AND INTERLANGUAGE. S. Pit Corder. Oxford, 
Oxford University Press, 1981, p. 120. 


Ever since Selinker launched the term ‘interlanguage’ in hus celebrated 
paper (in IRAL 1972), the notion of an intermediate system in second 
language learning has attracted continuing ard occasionally penetrating 
interest from speciailsts jn language teaching, psycholinguistics and socio- 
linguistics. Pit Corder has been asscciated with the ‘interlanguage’ approach 
to second language (L2) learning from the beginning, and this book brings 
together 12 papers from 12 differant locations. Together they constitute 
a brief history of Corder’s contribution to the interlanguage concept n L2 
studies over the last decade. 

‘Interlanguage’ arose out of dissatisfaction with the interference approach 
to error analysis in L2 learning. By the early 1970's it was obvious that 
many errors made by L2 learners could not be attributed to interference 
from their mother tongue (L1), or even from other foreign languages 
which they knew to some extent Furthermore, in spite of the clear 
structural differences between the learners’ different mother languages and 
foreign languages, research was beginning to unearth some similarities in 
L2 learned language which could not be explained by reference to either 
the students’ L2 or their L1. And in the conceptual background was the 
competence-performance model of Chomsky’s Aspects of the Theory of 
Syntax. The notion of interlanguage suggested a more fruitful model of L2 
acquisition. Pit Corder has spent much of the last ten years in defining 
and refining the interlanguage concept, and in investigatıng its relation to 
interference phenomena, language learning strategies, and communicative 
effectiveness. ` 

The 12 papers trace the development of the interlanguage concept, from 
a plea for a view of L2 learning as being at least somewhat akin to Li 
learning (‘The Significance of Learners’ Errors’), through the concept of a 


. . peculiar transitional idiolect, which should be approached in the 
same way as the language of an infant or some unknown language. 
(p. 34: ‘Error Analysis and Interlanguage’) 


to a fully-fledged notion of an intermediate language code with its own 
(semi-?) autonomous status, constructs and rules. Pit Corder argues 
strongly against the notion of the learner’s L2 as a simple or simplified 
version of the full L2 system, and tests the interlanguage concept for 
consistency and predictive power against alternative theories of L2 learning 
strategies, as well as against a variety of problems in the interpretation and 
explanation of formal and communicative errors by the language learner. 

The book makes no pretence to being anything but a reprinting of 
hitherto scattered papers, with a short introduction and bibliography. As a 
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result, it is extremely repetitive, as Pit Corder states the basic rationale for 
interlanguage at the start of virtually every chapter. The reader will miss 
a sense of perspective, an overview, a stock-takıng, of the achievements of 
interlanguage as a model for all language learning. And there is almost 
no data. Pit Corder’s style of presentation relies mainly on arguing prın- 
ciples and implications in the abstract. And though the bock is generously 
documented with references to the work of others, it is hard to assess the 
substantive claims of interlanguage, or to achieve a proper feel for the way 
in which it handles the range of error phenomena which language learners 
produce--unless the reader is also familiar with the voluminous literature 
on the empirical analysis of interference and interlanguage data. 

This is nonetheless a thoroughly serviceable and accessible source for 
the principal arguments for the existence of interlanguage, together with 
a survey of the literature, which helps to locate interlanguage on the 
current map of research into L2 acquisition. 


University of Melbourne ROLAND SUSSEX 


TOWARDS A HISTORY OF PHONETICS. Eds. Asher, R E. and 
Henderson, Eugenie J A. Edinburgh, University Press, 1981, p. xi + 317. 


WHILE the history of linguistics ıs now both well documented and widely 
established as an academic subject in degree courses, there has hitherto 
been little equivalent published material on the history of phonetics. This 
commemorative volume, assembled to mark the retirement of David Aber- 
crombie from the chair of Phonetics at the University of Edinburgh, 1s 
concerned to remedy this situation, particularly for Honours students. 

Thus the editors, senior scholars from the University of Edinburgh and 
the London School of Oriental and African Studies, have designed a 
compendious collection of papers on a unified theme, clusterıng them 
around ‘some of the important topics that such a history would have to 
be concemed with’. (p. vii) The six parts cover the following general 
areas: One: History of Ideas in Phonetics: Basic Concepts; Two: History 
of Ideas in Phonetics: Processes; Three: History of Voice Quality and 
Voice Dynamics; Four: National Contributions to Phonetic Theory and 
Description (including. W. S. Allen on the Greek Contribution; M. A K. 
Halliday and Nien-chuang T. Chang on the Chinese; and K. Kohler on 
‘Development of the Discipline in Germany since the Nineteenth Century’); 
Five: Individual Contributions to Phonetic Theory and Description (in- 
cluding K. L. Pike on his own work and R. Thelwall on the theories of 
his ıelatıve, John Thelwall); and Six: Writing Systems and Phonctic 
Analysis This last section contains four papers—(1) ‘Extending the Roman 
Alphabet: Some Orthographic Experiments ın the Past Four Centuites’, by 
David Abercrombie himself; (2) ‘Arabic and Roman Writing Systems for 
Swahili? by Joan Maw; (3) J. Kelly on ‘The 1847 Alphabet’; and (4) 
M. K. C. MacMahon, on ‘Henry Sweet’s System of Shorthand’ 

The last paper is of wide-ranging interest if only because of its discus- 
sion of: Pitman’s system; Melville Bell’s system of Steno-Phonography; 
Sweet’s dealings with the Clarendon Press over what would become his 
A Manual of Current Shorthand, Orthographic and Phonetic (1892); 
Bernard Shaw’s notion of Current as ‘providing a potential basis for 
primarily a printed alphabet for English’ (p. 269); the more recent (since 
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1950) attention to Current, particularly ın Japan, and ending with the 
conclusion that. 


Current combınes the analytical, physiological principles of the Organic 
Alphabet with the sense of practicality inkerent in Broad Romic. 
(p. 278) 


MacMahon's contribution,—like all the others, —-is accompanied by a most 
helpful bibliography for the period in question, focusing particularly on 
the work of H. Sweet and G. B. Shaw. 

The book is introduced with a sketch of the life and associates of David 
Abercrombie and concludes with the section, ‘Bibliography: the Published 
Works of David Abercrombie’, pp. 283-288. Approximately 500 personal 
names appear in the general index from a conside-able range of areas, and 
including such (creative) writers in English as Francis Bacon, W. Blake, 
R. Bridges, C. Darwin, or B. Franklin. There is a similar generous repre- 
sentation for Classical and Chinese authors, scholars ancient and modern, 
as well as a remarkable 1700-1800 ıtems ın the index of subjects 

While all students of the history of the reprssentation of speech sounds 
will long remain in debt to the editors and publiskers for this collect:on of 
fascinating essays—in all of which scholarship is borne lightly,—it is clear 
that historical linguists and students of (Early) Modern English must owe 
them an especial debt, Yet all students of articulation, stylistics, and 
writing/representation systems should discover here, perhaps to their sur- 
prise, the meeting ground between their disciplines. The collection is indeed 
worthy of David Abercrombie, as well as providing an overview of work 
since 1850, by ıts elegance, clarity and freshness of approach. 


University of New England J. S. RYAN 


MINORITY LANGUAGES TODAY. A selectior from the Papers read 
at the First International Conference on Minority Languages held at 
Glasgow University from 8 to 13 September 1980. Einar Haugen, J. Derrick 
McClure, Derick Thomson, editors. Edinburgh Jniversity Press, 1981, 
pp. xii + 250. 


THE organisers of the conference from which tkis book has emanated 
defined a minority language as one that is ‘at risk’ because of pressure 
from another language that is dominant culturelly, economically, socially 
or politically, and they decided to confine the scope of the resultant book 
to the British Isles, the Netherlands, Scandınavia and Sardinia. The twenty- 
two chapters included describe, analyse and give prognoses for such langu- 
ages as Gaelic, Welsh, Scots, Faroese, Nynorsk, Swedish, Sámi, Danish, 
Frisian, German, Luxemburgish, Sardınian and Brit:sh Sign Language The 
range of languages shows the definitional problems: some of them such as 
Gaelic in Lewis or Frisian in Friesland may be majority languages in those 
parts, others such as Swedish in Finland or German in Denmark may be 
majority languages elsewhere, and then, of course, there is the question: 
is Sign Language a language? Some of the minority languages, such as 
Faroese, Luxemburgish, and German in Belgium, Denmark and Italy are 
stable, while some such as Irish Gaelic, Danish in Germany, Welsh, and 
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Sardinian are in a perilous state of decline. Implicit in all of the papers ıs 
some kind of model for the survival of languages, and some of the writers 
have explicitly stated one or more of their models, notably Haugen who 
restates his famous four-stage and two dimensional model of language 
planning, and develops further his concept of language ecology (the 
analogy between languages and endangered species from the natural world 
is vivid), end for the first time puts forward his concept of the “language 
market’. The market-place model, while well-known in other branches of 
the social sciences, has an immediate and powerful relevance to socio- 
linguistics. Another contributor to the explicit discussion is the late David 
Greene whose paper clearly shows the effects of two pathways to decay: 
the lack of a “véritable foyer de civilisation’, and bilingualism, as shown 
to have been the way of Cormsh and Manx to extinction: both were 
languages whose speakers failed to claim the rıght to be monoglot as a 
generation of Israelis have done. 

Although, as the above should indıcate, the collection contains an enor- 
mous amount of ınformatıon and ınsight, there are gaps in the coverage 
of its target area: as the editors admit, it is a pity there were no contri- 
butions on the Alsatıan, Basque, Breton, Inuit, Occitan or Corsican langu- 
ages, or immigrant languages such as Punjabi, Gujurati, or West Indian 
Creole. A contribution on the demise of French in the Channel Islands 
(or les Isles Anglo-Normandes as the French call them) would also have 
been helpful. Some of the contributors assume considerable famuliarity 
with their subjects, others take the reader from first principles, and among 
the most informative and entertaining would be Poulsen and Hoffmann, 
while Prattis gives one of the clearest statements of a relationship between 
economics and language-maintenance (in relation to Lewis). Most of the 
contributors realise that language survival ıs a question of the collective 
will of a people, though Fennell goes further to say that it is willpower 
alone that can save a language whose ‘shrinking cannot be halted by the 
action, however benevolent and intelligent, of a modern centralised state’, 
This view contradicts the concept of the ecology of a language, and is 
certainly proven false by the experience of several nations which have 
successfully engaged in planned language survival policy through insti- 
tutional means. 


University of Tasmania W. W. BOSTOCK 


ENGLISH AS A WORLD LANGUAGE, ed. Bailey, Richard W. and 
Gorlach, Manfred. Ann Arbor, University of Michigan Press, 1982, ix + 
496. 


THE present volume is a considerable compilation of fourteen essays by 
competent scholars handling various regional/national forms of English. 
In some of the societies treated, English is the dominant language (Britain, 
Ireland and the United States); in others it co-exists with other languages 
(as in Canada); elsewhere it is the language of a dominant minority (as in 
South Africa); in others again, it plays a significant role in national affairs 
(in India, in East and West Africa); or co-exists with a creole; is evidence 
of an emergent national standard (Australia or New Zealand); or has 
enabled the creation of a firmly established lingua franca (as with Tok 
Pisin in Papua New Guinea). 
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What unifies this seemingly disparate materiel is a strong editorial policy, 
whereby all the invited contributors have been concerned to provide a 
certain uniformity in style, scope and presentation. This includes: a brief 
historical sketch: detailed illustration of the features of pronunciation, 
distinctive vocabulary, semantic change, processes of word formation and 
of flexibility of syntax which characterize each national or regional vanety. 
By use of these common themes, it should be possible for the perceptive 
reader—(one familiar with the history and styles of standard and other 
English) —to recognise trends, hypothesize about the consequences of lang- 
uage contact or isolation, and come to certain conclusions about the 
patterns of change currently active: restructumngs of the verb phrase; 
pronunciational developments flowing on from the Great Vowel Shift; 
lexical compoundings; back-formations, etc. Ve: other uses of the material 
are possible, such as the sociological evidence from language/dialect 
innovation,—due to demographic factors, ecucational patterns, media 
dissemination and the overt and covert programmes that may be used to 
implement national language polic:es. While these may seem to be large 
claims, the generous page size, separate and cumulative bibliographies and 
considerable index make such cross-referencing manageable. [One might 
however, have wished for a further index of the word-forms given a certam 
focus in the several essays.] 

The senior editor Richard W. Bailey, both a considerable scholar of 
Early Modern English (1475-1700) and a former president of the Diction- 
ary Society of North America, would seem to have given the work its 
general shape as a study of a great colonial linguistic expansion from the 
seventeenth century. As he and his collaborator Manfred Gorlach stress 


No other language has undergone a similar expansion since Greek and 
Roman times Perhaps the only similar case in modern history is that 
of another language of a sustained colonial empire, French (p. 2) 


Yet their claims for English are both modest and objectively put—whether 
some varieties are English at all ip. 3); whether a vanety lke Tamil 
English is a dialect or a pidgin (p. 4); the ‘linguistic independence’ of 
Australian English (p. 5); or, whether a global view of English is possible 
(p. vii) Their last statement mirrors the general good sense of their 
editorial thoughts and policies— 


We believe that our contnbutors have made the facts of variation im 
English apparent to our readers; it is the task of those readers to inter- 
pret the facts in light of their own experience of the range of English. 


(p. 6) 


While it is impossible to do justice to the many distinctive essays, some 
salient details need to be pointed out. The longest essay (and one of much 
Australian interest) is Michael V. Barry’s ‘The English Language in 
Ireland’. Its exhaustive treatment of the historical aspects of the topic 
from Norman times, through the Statutes of Kilkenny (1366), the attempted 
Spanish annexation (1566), the Elizabethan ‘plantation’ time, the ‘new’ 
Hiberno-English of the seaports, anc the Anglo-Irish literary movement, 
cannot but define that aspect of the linguistic character of both American 
and Australian English, as well as shedding muck. light on English litera- 
ture. There is also an illuminating summary of the work of Adams and 
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Braidwood in the area of ‘Northern Hiberno-English’ (i.e. the Ulster 
dialect), and of defining the linguistic strength, of Scots (and, hence, of 
Protestantism). This leads to a discussion of Modern Southern Hiberno- 
English, as opposed to English in Ireland. In Eire the survival of Irish 
syntax is of particular interest in itself, and as a resource for Synge, 
O’Casey, and even Rolf Eoldrewood. Mid-Ulster, Gaelic-influenced speech 
of the North-West, and Urban Hiberno-English are then treated, as well 
as the likely future of Erglish ın Ireland. The study is a fascinating one, 
not least for the illustration of the conservative linguistic situation 

The next longest paper is that on the ‘Geographical and Social Variation 
of English in England and Wales’ by Charles V. J. Russ It provides a 
useful survey of economic, social and political factors which have ‘shaped 
the choice of forms by speakers of English throughout its history’ (p. 12), 
and then identifies modem linguistic varieties. Of particular interest is the 
succinct account of: the lowering of the status of regional varieties of 
English (pp. 27-28); of English in Wales (pp. 31-34); of south western 
dialects (pp. 36-39); and of English urban dialects (pp. 45-51). The con- 
clusion is that content cf speech is now adjudged more important than 
conforming to the norms of a prestige dialect. 

The Scotland chapter, by Suzanne Romaine, is focused strongly on 
Middle Scots, on the language of King James VI, and on that of the 18th 
century poetic revival, of such writers as Robert Fergusson (1750-74), 
Robert Burns, Sir Walter Scott, and Robert Louis Stevenson. This leads 
to an intriguing glance at Lallans, a twentieth century literary language 
composite of Scots featares (pp. 64-65), and then to the spoken English of 
Scotland today (pp. 65-78). As a form of input for RP, Scotland may 
contribute little, but as a moral force for modern Britain, its influence is 
both subtle and pervasive, 

While it is not possitle to discuss such cther sections—Richard Bailey 
on the English language in Canada; Frederic G. Cassidy on Geographical 
language variation in the U.S.A, David Lawton on English in the Canb- 
bean, Loreto Todd on West African English, L. W. Lanham on English 
in South Africa, Australia contributes two papers, T. Platt on ‘English in 
Singapore, Malaysia, and Hong Kong’, and Robert D. Eagleson on English 
in Australia and New Zealand. 

This last, a shortish chapter (pp. 415-438) manages to put the familiar 
in a fresh and pleasing way—combination noun terms, compounding, 
expansicn of meaning; folk linguistics (eg. -osehill parrott > rosehiller > 
rosella); the potency of non-standard speech (pp. 420-421); some (iso- 
glottic) variations between states and between Australia and New Zealand; 
the Australian accent; Australian Rules (football) vocabulary, particular 
industrial vocabularies; Americanisms from the gold era onwards, ete. 
Newer material is that on Aboriginal English (pp. 432-434), derived from 
Eagleson’s own researches, or on 19th century English reactions to speech 
in the colony. Most on New Zealand appears to be derived from G. W. 
Turner or P. Hawkins (for phonology) and is not presented with the same 
confidence, 

For the reader who has not kept up with current research, the volume 
may best be described in part as a sequel, a generation later, to the 1951 
publication by Enc Partridge and John W. Clark, British and American 
English since 1900. With Contributions on English in Canada, South Africa, 
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Australia and India. Its two other broad strands are (a) a re-appraisal of 
mediaeval and Early Modern language issues in the British Isles, and (b) 
a sharper focus on some of the English issues treated by Fishman, Fergu- 
son and Das Gupta (eds.), in their Language Problems of Developing 
Nations. 

While it is an American-style manual of wida scope, this should not 
preclude its use ın teaching honours students and postgraduates. Further, 
its many cultural apercus mean that its every charter is enlighening for the 
literary critic who is concerned not to miss the subtlety of register in the 
regional writer. Where the present reviewer is famıhar with the variant 
mode,--Irish, Scottish, or Australian,—the text is hugely satisfying for its 
ake and diverse treatment of lems, phonology, history and intellectual 

eu. 


University of New England J. S. RYAN 


DOCUMENTATION IN THE OED: Shakespeare and Nashe as test cascs. 
Schäfer, Jürgen. Oxford, 1980. 


THE OED, as Jürgen Schäfer suggests in the introduction to his admirable 
study, is not merely the basic tool for research in English, but is itself 
becoming the object of research. It has in the past been too easy to adopt 
an attitude of reverent acquiescence towards this monumental work, even 
while recognising somewhat dimly that the dauntmg prospect of amassing 
sufficiently detailed and coherent evidence to put OED into some kind of 
historical perspective might be appropriate. 

Taking the direction suggested by generations of enthusiastic noters of 
antedatings and other additions and by the timely though occasional 
suggestions of scholars such as Hilda Hulme, a large step forward was 
made with the publication in 1973 of Thomas Finokenstaedt’s Ordered 
Profession: Studies in Dictionaries and the English Lexicon, though that 
work concerned itself primarily with SOED. It is possible with computer 
assistance to render the sheer weight of OED amenable to detailed 
statistical study of a kind which will, within reasonable tolerances, allow 
an assessment of the consequences of the editorial policies guidirg the 
compilation of OED, and give some guidance as to OED’s valus and 
accuracy as an historical document. Perhaps Dean Trench might have 
found the extent to which OED now determines scholars’ understending 
of the history and nature of English a little disturbing, given his dictum 
that a dictionary is no more or less than ‘an inventory of the language’. 

Schäfer’s task has been more limited in scope, but fascinating nonethe- 
less. Taking the corpora of Shakespeare and Nashe, he statistically analyses 
the OED entries in which these two authors provide first citations in order 
to expose some previously unstated (if intuitively felt) editorial biasses. 
Through the sheer weight of scholarship, such eccentricities, however ex- 
cusable, have impressed themselves upon our understanding of the develop- 
ment of the English language. A primary aim fer Schäfer was to deter- 
mine whether Shakespeare and Nashe had been treated differently in the 
OED’s lemmatization and if so, what those differences are. The problem 
was to find a point of entry to such a mass of meterial; one which would 
provide in this limited case some firm statistical basis for judgement. First 
citations and antedatings, the latter copiously tnough possibly not yet 
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significantly (given the total number of OED lemmas), noted in the pages 
of Notes and Queries, provide just such a tool. 

Statistical reliability is a major concern of this study, the more so for 
being never quite achievable. The objective has been ‘to arrive at a 
detailed forecast of the namber, distribution and quality of antedatings to 
be expected’ and thus to establish ‘whether antedatings will ultimately 
prove to be negligible in number and chronological relevance or whether 
they might drastically alter our concept of the history of the English 
language ...’ (p. 3) 

Reliability can only be achieved with corpora already read for OED, 
since with other works the researcher 1s in much the same position as the 
original readers, making partially informed speculations as to what might 
be antedatable or unnoticed. Schäfer’s meticulous analyses produce some 
very valuable results. Shakespeare and Nashe were certainly treated differ- 
ently, the former receiving much more fastidious attention The authorıal 
reliability rate, that is, the reliability with which first citations for a given 
author have been recorded, 1s higher for Shakespeare than it is for Nashe. 
It is fascinating then to discover that im terms of the admittedly narrowly 
defined innovation rate (-ke rate at which authors coin, or appear to com 
new words) Nashe is mcre productive than Shakespeare. Schafer’s use 
of the term innovation rate is questionable, since what is measured is not 
the author’s innovation or creativeness, but the rate at which first citations 
are recorded. Further corclusions about innovation are unwarranted on 
this evidence until more is known about the relative productivity of 
sources and periods. To put the matter in some perspective, the present 
writer’s simple count of first citations found against words written shows 
that the obscure medical writer Wuliam Clever is considerably more 
‘innovative’ than Shakespeare, producing one first citation for every 317 
words as against Shakespeare’s one for every 422. 

Details of the treatmert of Shakespeare and Nashe reveal a number of 
inconsistencies. A dozen adjectives in Nashe are not cited in OED. Words 
from Shakespeare are double-registered. but not from Nashe, Lemmatiza- 
tion of malapropisms and parallel first citations favours Shakespeare and, 
where virtually all of Shzkespeare’s words are cited in OED, some four 
dozen of Nashe’s are not. Quite obviously, the editorial guideline of 
registering ‘every word found in the literature’ applies to Shakespeare, but 
not to Nashe, the minor author. ‘There do not seem to be any linguistic 
criteria for the exclusion of these words’ (p. 14). There were, however, 
unstated editorial policies affecting such choices. 

Perhaps the most telling piece of evidence is the authorial reliability rate 
(A.R R.) which is 93,1% for Shakespeare and 63.1% for Nashe At the 
same time, the rates fo: Malory (50%) and Wyatt (42.3%) are quite 
disturbing. From such calculations, which, being based on concordances, 
are probably fairly accurete, Schäfer goes on to suggest an overall ARR 
of roughly 60%, which would give a potential number of antedatings of 
96,166 from the OED’s 240,165 main lemmas. Such a figure is very specu- 
lative, though it is hinted that it may err on the side of conservatism 

The mass of informaticn supplied in the book cannot be given its due 
here. The need for more work is clearly in the necessary ambiguity of 
results based on sharply delimited data, but the book gains in interest from 
the fact that Schafer 1s inevitably drawn past the point of statistical cer- 
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tainty into conjecture about the larger problem. The care and caution with 
which the book has been prepared make those canjectures well worth the 
while. 


University of Wollongong R W. McCONCHIE 
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